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The Temple in the Twilight. 


BY FREDERIC F. SHERMAN, 


THE lyric of the timid thrush 
That fills the star-gemmed arc 

A hymn is, after which the hush 
Of dusk, and then the dark. 


The fragrant garden blossoms bright, 
That waver to and fro, 

Are censers from which, through the night, 
The winds sweet incense blow. 


The moon, the sister of the sun, 
Who lifts a face so pale 

In worship, is a patient nun, 
Half hidden in her veil. 


And I—a wanderer am I, 
Who, turning from my way, 
Have entered in this Temple by 
The bright door of the day. 


Alone and free of every care, 
I linger here, and long 
My lips move in sweet words of prayer 
_ After the evening song. 
New York City. 





In Apotheosis. 
ROBERT GOULD SHAW. 


BY J. E. RANKIN. 


Tuov has accepted death to live in bronze, 
That mad’st thyself one single sacrifice! 
What later day upon our Future dawns 
Thou still wilt hold the patriot-hero’s prize. 
St. Gaudens caught them crowding on their way 
Fresh from the throes of Freedom’s battle-birth, 
Thyself the knight to guide the black array 
Up Wagner’s hight to greet new heavens and earth. 
Well caught the drum-beat with its quickening note, 
The stalwart movement of the eager feet, 
The heart-throb rising to the choking throat, 
The look that told to them that death was sweet 
Well caught, ay, all, and instant molded this: 
Thyself and them in apotheosis! 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, Mass, 





A Pastoral Experience. 


BY EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of August 27th, 1896, and 
again in the issue of December 31st of the same year, 
Dr. James M. Gray gave an account of the ‘‘ Keswick 
teachings,” as they have been reproduced in the 
summer gatherings at Northfield, under the leader- 
ship of Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Dr. F. B. Meyer 
and others. These articles arrested my attention, 
altho the literature of the so-called Oxford Move- 
ment of 1874 had been familiar for years, and I was not 
without acquaintance with the admirable devotional 
books of Andrew Murray. It had not been possible 
for me to attend any of the various conventions for 
the deepening or hightening of the Christian life, and 
_yet, through Dr. Gray’s article and other material, I 
felt sufficiently at home with the subject to call the 
attention of our church to it and to raise the question 
whether there might not be something worth our 
knowing in it. 

With the opening of the present year came Mr. 
’ Moody’s request for the general observance of the 
whole month of January for self-examination, more 
pungent preaching and united prayer on the part of 
’ the churches to learn what the will of the Lord is for 
us in these days. After two weeks’ notice, to give 
every one time to consider the matter, our church 
voted to hold special meetings through January, and 
I-set about preparing to lead as best I might. Two 
copies of Northfield Echoes for 1895 fell into my 
hands at that time,and I found the Mésstonary Review 
of the World beginning to publish a valuable series of 


articles upon the Oxford-Brighton movement, the 
Keswick Conventions, the China Inland Mission, and 
other allied but distinct movements to return to the 
primitive type of faith and missionary labor. It is, 
perhaps, fair to say, as I am recording simply an ex- 
perience in pastoral work, that I had been preaching 
through the autumn of 1896 a series of sermons on 
Sunday mornings upon the structure and life of the 
early Church,as set forth inthe Book of Acts, and the 
contrasts, established without effort on my part, be- 
tween the simple, believing, self-sacrificing, praiseful 
churches of the morning time of the faith and our pres- 
ent conditions was itself impressive. It had not been 
without a radical change in certain of my own views of 
doctrine and practice. With this material at hand I 
determined to make use of the Keswick teachings in 
our special meetings, and I honestly endeavored to 
realize in myself what I was about to press upon the 
church. It was a case where the physician had to 
know the disease personally and use the remedy on 
himself before he could commend it to others with 
any show of success. Or, as Chaucer says: 


‘But Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he folwed it him-selve.”’ 

I found nothing in the entire range of the teachings 
at Northfield which is not scriptural, wholesome, ra- 
tional and delightful. 

The meetings—five nights a week through January 
and four a week through February—took this shape, 
almost without our own planning: all were urged to 
bring their Bibles with them, and it was our practice 
to make large use of them by reading in unison ex- 
tended or short passages in illustration of the doc- 
trine before us. We read from the Old and New 
Testaments, as the case might be. The effect was re- 
markable.° Many who felt unequal to taking any other 
part joined in these readings. New light fell upon the 
words as they were read with some one point in view. 
It came about that the same classic passages returned 
as we moved on and became more familiar. The out- 
line of doctrine was in substance as follows: The 
giving up definitely of every known sin and the aban- 
donment of every recognized ‘‘ weight ’’ in the Chris- 
tian life ; the surrender of the self-centered life ; the 
enthronement of Christ as Lord of the Will—Master as 
well as Savior ; the reception of the Holy Spirit as a 
recognized and abiding guide and sanctifier, and last 
and hardest to realize of all, the recognition of Christ 
dwelling within, the hope of glory. High themes, all 
of them; but we did not turn back from them! Per- 
haps three-quarters of an ‘hour was given to the study 
of the doctrine and the readings, and then came a 
time for personal testimonies, questionings and re. 
plies, and prayers. Frequently the whole company 
of seventy-five or more knelt together while a few 
led ; but one evening about twenty short prayers fol- 
lowed each other rapidly for definite objects. The 
form of the meetings encouraged great freedom, and 
women who had never before been heard in the 
chapel found their tongues loosed and they were 
speaking without fear or thought of themselves, All 
formality vanished and no two meetings were alike, 
save in their spirit. 

Of course the preaching of the Sabbaths only fo- 
calized the teachings of the week, and preparation 
for it was made in a short time on Saturday. If one 
imagines that the preaching was upon the engaging 
and delightful themes of advanced Christian faith he 
is much mistaken. Common and deadly sins among 
Christians were repeatedly held up with marked 
effect. The harboring of old grudges between indi- 
viduals and families, overreaching in business, ob- 
taining revenues from questionable investments and 
properties, desecrated Sabbaths, family contests over 
property, meanness in giving, and especially the un~ 
forgiving spirit which cuts off the effect of prayer; 
these were themes preached upon, Many found a 


wholly new and delightful release from bondage and 
were reconverted, if we can use the term without ex- 
actness. Reconciliations took place between promi- 
nent members of the church. Secret estrangements 
among families came to light. Some of those who 
came into the realization of the Keswick teachings 
are not only active to-day in ordinary church work 
but engaged nightly in mission work in the city. 
Many have found their Bibles to be new to them. 

While few conversions took place, the church is 
better prepared to secure conversions at a later date. 
We retain the reading of the Bible in unison, and 
find it holds us down to definite teachings, and stimu- 
lates prayer and faith. 

To call the churches back to the Word of God, to 
hold up high ideals of Christian privilege within 
scriptural limits, to encourage one another to trust 
and obey; all this cannot fail to bring lasting gains to 
any church that sits down and counts the cost and is 
willing to take the time and the trouble involved. I 
would not advise any brother minister to take up this 
line of things unless he is willing, if need be, to be 
torn to pieces spiritually and be made whole in the 
same way in which he wishes others to be trans- 
formed. The process is an expensive one, attended 
with large results which no one can foresee. 


PiymoutH Cuurcn, Syracuss, N. Y, 





A Famous Farmer President. 
BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE WorLD’s ‘CaRIsTIAN ENDEAVOR Union. 


‘‘ A SAINT,”’ ‘‘a hypocrite,’’ ‘‘an unselfish states- 
man,’’ ‘‘a tricky politician,’’ ‘‘a pure patriot,’’ ‘‘an 
unscrupulous demagog,” ‘‘a devout Christian,” ‘‘ an 


old humbug,’’ ‘‘a godly man,’’ ‘‘a tainted bribe- 
taker ’’; all these opinions you will hear expressed on 
the same day, in his own country, concerning Ste- 
phanos Johannes Paul Kriiger, the President of the 
South African Republic. Moreover, you will hear 
them expressed in the very capital of this disturbed 
little republic, and by men who regard themselves as 
unprejudiced and charitable witnesses. 

Nor can these diverse views be ascribed to race 
hatred altogether, for I have seen some Englishmen 
who eulogize the President and the Government, and 
some Dutchmen -.who severely criticise both, tho it 
must be admitted that the line of cleavage in regard 
to these matters is very largely along the lines of 
racial prejudice. 

The President of the South African Republic is 
not an impressive man, nor is there anything regal 
about his appearance, even when arrayed in his bat- 
tered beaver hat, and attended bya body-guard of 
galloping hussars, as he always is in public. 

When viewed at close range he is an old, weather- 
beaten, bent-backed Boer, about the last man to 
rule the destinies of a nation, however small. A 
drive through the back districtsof New England, 
especially if that drive had been taken a hundred 
years ago, would have discovered a thousand Yankee 
farmers apparently better able to rule a republic than 
is President Paul Kriiger. Moreover, many of those 
New England farmers would have been substantially 
of the same type of man asthe Boer farmer of the 
Transvaal. Stern, uncompromising puritanic, ortho- 
dox, Old Testament Christians were many of them, 
as is the President of the South African Republic ; 
stalwart and unyielding as he is when convinced 
that they were right. Who knows that they might 
not have ruled a kingdom and dictated their own 
terms to a continent, quite as well as Paul Kriiger, 
if they had had his chance? 

However appearances may be against him, and 
whatever the prejudiced may think of him, it must be 
admitted that the old President is one of the com- 
manding figutes of the century, and that the history 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century would 
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have been written differently had he not appeared 
upon the scene. The visitor to the Transveal will 
hear the name of Uncle Paul (Oom Paul) upon every 
lip, and each one, from his own standpoint of friend- 
ship or antipathy, will have some new story to tell. 

One will tell you how, when visiting a friend, he will 
come down to breakfast in the morning in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with his breast blazing with 
/ orders and decorations ; apparently seeing nothing in- 
congruous between carpet slippers and jewels of state 
occasion, 

Another will tell you how he saw him attend a 
high function of state with a long, white sixpenny 
comb sticking out of his breast pocket—a comb with 
which, in the state carriage, he had just been smooth- 
ing his sparse locks. 

Another will descant on his illiteracy, and tell you 
that he can neither read nor write in Dutch or Eng- 
lish. This is not strictly true, for he can undoubt- 
edly sign his name to public documents, and after a 
fashion he can read the Bible. That is, he is so fa- 
miliar with the good Book, that when he gets started 
and recognizes something that he has seen before on 
the printed page, he can go on to the end of the 
chapter. But, undoubtedly, he is unlike Mr. Wegg, 
in that ‘‘all print is [zof] open to him,’’ and he 
would be very much puzzled to read the many dis- 
patches which fill the European papers wherein he 
himself figures as the most prominent personage. 

When I called on him he impressed me as a plain, 
Dutch farmer of some native shrewdness, a consid- 
erable sense of humor and a deeply religious spirit; 
but it is not safe to generalize from a ten minutes in- 
terview, and there are other and better ways of learn- 
ing the secret of such a man’s power. For power he 
undoubtedly has, since no one could hold his place 
at the head of a perturbed and harassed republic for 
nearly twenty years, and often get the betterof the 
most astute diplomatists of Europe, unless he pos- 
sessed genuine power. 

One source of his power, which has so long given 
him the ascendency, is that he thoroughly represents 
the people whom he governs. He is a Boer of the 
Boers. He has sprung from the soil. He is one of 
themselves. It is absurd to call him the ‘“ Lincoln of 
South Africa,’’ as he is sometimes designated, for 
Lincoln was an educated man; self-educated, to be 
sure, but none the less cultured and disciplined. 
Lincoln was an orator and diplomatist, such as Oom 
Paul can never hope to be; but he does resemble our 
martyr President in that he is sprung from the com- 
mon people, and thoroughly represents them and 
understands them. He always seems to have the 
cause of ‘‘ my poor burghers,” as he pathetically calls 
them, on his heart, and is always planning how they 
may be preserved, and not lose all power in South 
Africa, from the advent of English settlers and Eng- 
lish gold. His mistakes, his narrow, prejudiced, and 
often unjust, policy, as well as his successes, have 
been dictated by his genuine love of his own people; 
and they return this love and devotion with a 
warmth rarely equaled. 

He is one of the most accessible of men. His ear 
is open to the complaint of every Boer. Like the 
judges of old, who sat at the gate of the city to try 
every cause, he sits on the porch of his cottage, with 
a long pipe in his mouth, ready to hear any case. 

The day I called on him a collarless young Boer, 
in a ragged coat and dirty flannel shirt, occupied the 
veranda also; and scarcely a poor farmer thinks of 
coming to Pretoria without calling on ‘‘ Uncle Paul,” 
to tell him how the crops prosper, or how the dreaded 
rinderpest is advancing. No wonder that the Boers 
spring to arms when he calls upon them to shoot 
down the invader. 

It must not be forgotten that the mistakes of his 
enemies have contributed to President Kriiger’s fame 
quite as much as his own shrewdness and good for- 
tune. The disastrous rout and almost more disastrous 
peace of the English at Majuba Hill; the land-grabbing 
spirit shown by the Chartered South African Compa- 
ny, and by former British governors of some colonies, 
and, above all, the disastrous Jameson raid of 1896, 
which every one in South Africa, friend and foe alike, 
admits was one of those stupendous blunders which 
is worse than a crime, if he does not consider it a gi- 
gantic combination of crime and blunder; all these 
events have contributed to increase the power of the 
Boer President. - j 

The genuine strength of his religious nature is an- 
other element of his power. The Boers whom he 
rules, are a simple, rude race, in whom the religious 
element is strongly developed. Living apart by 
themselves, on the vast solitudes of the Transvaal 
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tablé-lands, they have developed a rugged, but in- 
tense type of piety. ‘‘It is wonderful,’’ says the 
Boerphobist, ‘‘how much these Dutchmen can love 
God and hate the nigger,”’ ; 

No doubt there is much justification for this sneer, 
and that, oftentimes, they treat the native African 
cruelly. But indiscriminate charges cannot be 
brought against a nation, and tho the Boer often 
seems to take his religion from the Old Testament, 
and to believe most thoroughly in driving out the 
Canaanite and the Jebusite and the Hivite and the 
Perizzite, he also believes most devoutly in the God 
of Israel. 

In all these matters Paul Kriiger shares the creed 
of his countrymen. He has had a profound re- 
ligious experience. He has wrestled all night with 
the angel; and all his conversation, and all his 
speeches are thickly interlarded with religious ex- 
pressions and Scripture quotations. 

Many are his enemies who declare that, tho once 
genuinely religious, he has fallen from grace and that 
these expressions are merely the cant stock phrases 
of happier days, and that politics has covered his 
fingers with the sticky pitch of bribery, and his soul 
with a fungous growth of an unreal profession. One 
is scarcely likely to maintain this opinion after an 
interview with him, however. A hypocrite would 
hardly talk of God and the Bible and religious mat- 
ters as he does, with such a genuine ring of earnest- 
ness. 

It will be interesting to all Americans to know that 
President. Kriiger was converted, or at least con- 
firmed in the faith, by an American missionary, 
Father Lindley, of the American Board, who, going 
to the Transvaal in the early days to work among the 
natives, found his way to them hedged up by a war 
which just then had broken out, and so turned his 
attention to the Dutch farmers. Young Kriiger was 
one of Father Lindley’s spiritual children, and Presi- 
dent Kriiger remembers the old missionary with the 
utmost affection, and speaks of him in glowing terms. 

Every evening the President of the Transvaal goes 
to bed at eight o’clock, and, on the ‘‘early to bed and 
early tozise’’ principle, he gets up at four, for an hour 
or two of private devotion. At five or half-past five 
come family prayers, and far down the street you can 
hear the voice of the old Burgher rolling forth his 
favorite Dutch psalm: 

“* De Heer is God; erkent, dat Hij, 

Ons heeft gemaakt (en geenszins wif) 

Tot schapen, die Hij voedt en weidt, 

Een volk, tot zijne dienst bereid.” 
Then a moment’s pause, and the same deep voice 
speaks out its petition for mercies and for vengeance 
upon all enemies; for Oom Paul is said to believe in 
the imprecatory Psalms, as well as in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

When I called on the old President, however, he 
professed the utmost love to all who loved the same 
Lord, whatever their creed or nationality, and said 
nothing about his enemies. 

To show how thoroughly imbued with the religious 
spirit are even his after-dinner speeches, it is worth 
while to recall a famous speech that he made at 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, 
a few weeks since, which gave mortal offense (and no 
wonder) to many ‘‘ Britishers.”’ 

Said the President in effect: ‘‘ When we were fight- 
ing among ourselves we could not aim straight, for 
the Lord did not speed the bullets. I could not my- 
self shoot straight. But when it came to fighting the 
foreigner every shot took effect. God sent the bullets 
home, and down went an Englishman with every 
crack of the rifle, like this and this and this.” And, 


as the old man said it, his eye flamed, and he cracked” 


his fingers almost with the report of a pistol; ‘‘like 
this and thzs and ths and ¢hzs.’’ With every ‘‘ this” 
came a vicious crack, before which an Englishman 
seemed to bite the dust. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than to close this frag- 
mentary sketch of a most interesting personality with 
the opinion of an intelligent and widely read English 
pastor of the Transvaal, knowing well, as I quote it, 
that many Englishmen agree with the sentiment, and 
still more would condemn it as altogether too favora- 
ble: 

‘* President Kriiger is an honest, shrewd and godly 
old man; narrow and bigoted, but sincerely patriotic; 
who occupies a most difficult position between rascally 
gold speculators on the one hand, and warlike Boerson 
the other. He has done as well as he could under the 
circumstances, and better than ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred rulers would have done in his place.” 


It is not necessary to add that the end‘of the story is 
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not yet; and that when it does come, whether next 


“year or ten years hence, it will undoubtedly be fatal 


to Boer supremacy in the Transvaal. 
Boston, Mass. 


Heard and Seen in Spain. 
BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 


A LITTLE dull, a little blue, and not a little home- 
sick, I stood at my window in the twilight, looking 
out upon the desolate, wind-swept Plaza de la Con- 
stitution, Zaragoza. A woman leading a donkey, 
and a couple of men closely enveloped in cloaks were 
the only moving objects visible in the dreary winter 
landscape. 

Suddenly the scene awoke into vivid life. A news- 
carrier darted from the Calle del Coso and ran shout- 
ing across the square. At the sound of his voice 
windows were raised, doors were thrown open, men 
and women rushed bareheaded into the plaza; the 
papers were torn from the vender’s hand, there was a 
moment of wild gesticulation, and then could be 
heard a great cry of ‘‘Viva Espana! Viva the 
Army!’’ It was Zaragoza’s first delirious shout of 
joy over Maceo’s death. 

Pepita, rushing in to tell me the great news, was 
inarticulate in her excitement. Suddenly throwing 
her apron over her head, she sobbed, in hysterical 
ecstasy from behind its folds: ‘‘Oh, Sefiora, Maceo 
is dead! The war is over, and Jose will be coming 
home!’’ Jose is the conscript lover who has been in 
Cuba since the summer of ’95. 

In an incredibly short time the plaza was filled by 
enthusiastic crowds. As the twilight deepened rock- 
ets and bonfires added their brilliancy to the illumi- 
nation of public and private buildings, while all the 
bells in the city seemed to be clamoring a gay accom- 
paniment to the universal joy. The coffee-houses, 
always well patronized, were now overflowing. Every 
man met his neighbor with congratulations because 
“«Maceo was dead.’’ Inthe theaters the stage was 
draped in the national colors; the orchestra played 
national airs, men sprang upon the benches, women 
wept, everybody shouted himself hoarse, and the act- 
ors had little to do but feed the excitement with pa- 
triotic songs and speeches. It was midnight before 
all was quiet and the bands of music, playing ‘‘ Mar- 
cha Cadéz’’ to the accompaniment of hundreds of 
voices, had ceased to parade the streets. 

The night’s demonstrations had been the outburst 
of popular feeling; the following morning came the 
more formal, tho not less enthusiastic, manifestations 
of organized public sentiment. By noon a crowd, 
estimated at six thousand people, had assembled in 
the Plaza. From this point, preceded by a mounted 
herald bearing the national colors and headed by 
bands of music, the long procession of municipal 
authorities, college professors, students, guardia czvil 
in full regalia, representatives of the various socie- 
ties, and members of all classes of the community, 
paraded the principal streets. No feature of the 
display, not even the maimed soldier in the first car- 
riage, received the applause which greeted a man 
mounted cn a donkey, and holding in his arms a little 
black monkey dressed in a shroud, on which was in- 
scribed: ‘‘ This is the dead Maceo.” 

As on days of great religious festivals, every bal- 
cony was gayly draped, and each held its basket of 
colored papers, which the laughing senoras and seno- 
ritas scattered in the air as the procession passed. 
Notwithstanding the cold, the scene was as gay as the 
spring opening of the bull-fights. 

As the head of the column halted in front of the 
Episcopal palace, the Archbishop appeared upon a 
balcony and addressed the crowd. Referring to the 
date of Maceo’s death, the seventh of December, he 
reminded his audience that it was the day consecrated 
to the Virgin of the Immaculate Conception, and im- 
pressed upon them that ‘‘ Maria Purissima, Patron 
Saint of the Spanish Infantry, had manifested her 
watchful love over the army by ordaining that this 
great event should occur on her own ever-blessed 
anniversary.’’ At the mention of the Virgin every 
hat was doffed, and most of the peasants dropped 
upon their knees, crossing themselves. 

By mid-afternoon, having paraded past the palace 


ot the Captain-General and the Audencia, the gay 


procession, maimed soldier, little monkey and all, re- 
turned to the Plaza. Here before disbanding, the 
crowd was addressed by one of Zaragoza’s leading 
orators. After a burst of eloquence, in which he 
dwelt on his country’s past glories and present 
achievements, with the words grandisima, herotsima 
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and nobilisima sounding again and again like the re- 
frain in a popular melody, the speaker paused to give 
effect to his peroration. Then, rising on his toes and 
‘including the whole world in the expansive gesture of 
his outstretched arm, he shouted: 

** Now, in the presence of this glorious victory, with 
the eyes of Europe upon us, we hurl defiance at the 
Yankee traders who have dared to insult our national 
honor. Cleveland in his message has insolently doubted 
Spain’s ability to cope with the Cuban insurrection. 
We refute his impertinence by pointing to the dead 
Maceo.”’ 


The conclusion of this speech was received with 
prolonged ‘‘Vzvas,” in the midst of which a stento- 
rian voice cried: ‘*‘ Louder! - Shout loud enough to be 
heard by Uncle Sam and his Yankees!” At this the 
enthustasmo became delzrante, and cheers were given 
for Espafia, for the army and for Civujeda, the hero of 
Punta Brava. Having once begun, the crowd 
seemed not to know how to leave off roaring, until 
the animation was quelled by an ill-advised call for 
vivas for Weyler. At night many of the demonstra- 
tions of the previous evening were repeated, and then 
the community retired, to await the downfall of the 
Cuban insurrection. For several days succeeding 
this féte the columns of the papers were filled by tele- 
grams from all parts of Spain describing the ‘‘juédz- 
los immensos” and ‘‘demonstraciones patrioticas” 
which had followed the announcement of Maceo’s 
death. 

All this rejoicing seems more akin to the war- 
dance of the savage than to the dignified manifesta- 
tions of a civilized people. But Spain, vain, proud, 
sensitive, always attitudinizing in ‘‘ the eyes of Eu- 
rope,’’ had been intensely humiliated by this prolong- 
ed and ineffectual combat against a colony the entire 
male population of which did not greatly exceed the 
number of soldiers sent to subdue her. Nowthere 
was a tangible result. She could at least say: ‘‘ We 
have killed Maceo.”’ 

The dispatches under the Weyler censorship with 
their reported triumphs that brought the end no 
nearer, had ceased to attract attention. Whatever 
might be the expression of opinion in public, in pri- 
vate there was no concealment of the dissatisfaction 
and despondency. After months of depression the 
momentary lifting of the weight was like a return to 
life, and the reaction came with a shout. £7 Lzderal, 
one of the most influential journals in Madrid, said in 
an editorial after the event: 

‘This jubilee of the entire people is not the instinct- 
ive satisfaction with which even the most chivalrous 
of combatants contemplates the dead body of his oppo- 
nent; but it is the result of the knowledge that, at the 
end of nearly two years of obscurity and uncertainty, 
the immense sacrifices made by the nation are beginning 
to bear fruit. Now Spain, in the light of this victory, 
Maceo’s death, no longer remembers that she has given 
up more than two hundred thousand sons and more than 
athousand million pesetas for this implacable war in 
Cuba, but with courage high declares with one voice 
she will yield the last drop of blood and the last ounce 
of gold to bring to a successful termination that which 
has been so gloriously begun.”’ 

The public authorities encouraged the spirit of 
hopefulness, and the simple, patient peasant, believ- 
ing Maceo’s death meant peace, was temporarily 
roused from the apathetic -misery into which bad 
government and bad fortune had plunged him. The 
universal cry among the mothers was: ‘‘Our boys 
are coming home!’’ and in the bareness of their pov- 
erty they made pitiful attempts to prepare a welcome 
for the returning soldiers. 

Of the reaction and disappointment which followed, 
you have doubtless been kept informed by your 
American papers. I only write of matters coming 
under my personal observation, which are not likely 
to reach you through public sources. 

It was in Zaragoza in August, 1896, that the 
women first raised that piteous cry, afterward heard 
in Valencia: ‘‘Our sons shall not go to Cuba!’’ 

This heart-broken protest against the injustice 
of a Government which seized the sons of the poor 
and allowed the sons of the rich to buy immu- 
nity from service, was attributed to the _ influ- 
ence of ‘‘ American gold,” supposed to be dissemi- 
nated by a little band of Protestants under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. Mr. Gulick, head of the American 
Missionary Board in Spain. No statement was too 
absurd to be repeated; and Mr. Gulick was forced to 
seek protection from the consequences of this storm 
of abuse in the official representations of Mr. Taylor 
to the Duque de Tetuan, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
There now no longer remains even an echo of the 
rejoicings over Maceo’s death. The awful problem 
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now before the nation is not the conquest of Cuba, 
but thestruggle for existence. The Government, with 
an exhausted treasury and nocredit, iscalled upon to 
cope with the terrible spectre of Hunger stalking 
over the land. The cry once was: ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
on any terms but dishonor!’’ Now the cry: ‘‘ Peace, 
even with dishonor!’’ seems just behind the lips of 
the panting, tortured country. 


Mapkip, Spain. 


The Learned Girl. 
Il. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


THERE was no one like Irene at lawn tennis. The 
breeze, as she ran or rather floated about the smooth 
lawn, toyed with her bright hair that made a sort of 
floss-silk nimbus about her pure forehead, her 
quick blue eyes flashed with merriment; but she 
played the game with rapt attention and that sponta- 
neous correlation of mind and body which in such 
exercises means perfect grace. Yet there was nothing 
farouche or sternly preoccupied about her playing, 
such as you may observe in people who lose their 
tempers over a stroke at croquet or billiards or a 
move at chess, or those others who impute every dis- 
aster that happens to them at whist to their partners 
in the game; and Irene could toss back a quick rep- 
artee over the net as well as a ball. She seemed to 
get equal enjoyment out of it whether she lost or-won, 
and she generally won; but to her it never became a 
solemn business; it never ceased to be a game. 

When she was on the ground no one seemed able 
to take his eyes off lrene. Her supple motions, her 
lithe but well-developed figure, the living expectancy 
of her attitude, the rapidity and decision of her stroke, 
her pretty way of running backward, and her little 
spring off the ground to catch the ball, her willowy 
stoop and graceful sweep—it was an education in 
athletics to watch her. The women admired Irene 
just as much as the men. 

There is no greater aspersion on the sex than to 
say that girls are always jealous and never admire 
each other's beauty. There is quite as much genuine 
admiration between girls as there is hero-worship 
among men. 

When the game was over, I saw Irene’s particular 
girl friend, who had been making tea on the terrace, 
go to meet her as she came off the ground, a little 
out of breath from the last severe tussel with Bob 
Clifford, the champion of the Zebra Club. The 
Gloire de Dijon rose had fallen from her bosom, only 
the stalk and green leaves remained; she was still 
flushed with excitement, and smiling. ‘‘ Well, I de- 
clare I never saw anything much more ‘ fetching,’ the 
more so as she seems so completely unconscious of 
her own charms,’’ I heard Celia say, as she twined her 
arm in Irene’sand the two approached the tea-table, 
where little groups were assembled. 

«« Look here, dear,’’ said Celia, ‘‘ poor Mother is in 
such afix. There’s Monsieur le Comte de Chauve- 
souris just come, and no one likes to speak French to 
him, and he doesn’t know a word of English. I heard 
Mother say to him ‘Prenes-voutez?’ ‘Comment, madame?’ 
said he. ‘No, not come on!’ said Mother—I don’t 
think she knew what she was saying, and the count 
looked rather embarrassed.” (Irene went into fits.) 
‘Do for goodness’ sakes come and talk French to him 
—you talk it so well.’’ So Irene was led straight up 
to Monsieur le Comte and introduced. As luck or ill- 
luck would have it, a gilded hairpin dropped out, and 
a stray tress fell like a coil of golden silk across her 
face; she had just plucked the roseless stalk and 
leaves from her dress and thrown them down, and 
now she tried to tuck the rebellious curl back under 
her hat. 

‘“‘Vous voyez, Monsieur le Comte,” she said, with 
perfect self-possession, ‘‘je viens de jouer, et Je suzs 
tellement en désordre !”’ 

‘¢ Mais, mademoiselle,’’ exclaimed the polite Comte, 
placing his hand on his breast with a low bow, ‘‘ vous 
étes un réve!”’ 

Presently Irene and the count seemed quite at 
their ease. Irene talked French fluently. They were 
both great admirers of Sarah Bernhardt, and then 
she had been at school in Paris, and knew several of 
the studios. She was just eighteen, and had not long 
been presented at court. 

Now, Irene is a learned girl; she was always fond 
of books. Unlike the girls of the period, who get in 
all the new risky books, and read them first to see 
whether they are fit for the perusal of their parents, 

Irene actually read Walter Scott’s novels for her 
pleasure, and her ‘ In Memoriam” was profusely 
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marked before she was sixteen. She was also a stu- 
dent of George Eliot; she did not care for Dickens, 
but she had a great admiration for, without much 
Sympathy with, Thackeray. She loved Charlotte 
Bronté, brooded over Emerson, and you would often 
find a volume of Oliver Wendell Holmes open on 
her bedroom table; she was also one of the few 
learned girls who took Longfellow to her heart of 
hearts. Now, Irene had been through courses, and 
attended University Extension lectures, Her memory 
was not always as extensive as Norah’s, nor had she 
anything like the same power of accumulating facts 
and registering dates; nor was arithmetic her strong 
point. She did not read so much, but she read to 
more purpose; she read, as Emerson would say, 
‘‘creatively.” She assimilated her books. She did 
not wear her knowledge like a charade costume 
which seemed not to belong to her, and to which 
she did not belong; but her information became 
part of herself, and she owned it, and knew how to 
use it and handle it in manifold relations. She could 
not quote Ruskin, but after reading the ‘‘Seven 
Lamps” she could stand at Amiens or Chartres and 
take infinite delight in traceries, statues, and points 
of construction, and explain why tkey interested her. 
She read ‘‘ Modern Painters,”’ and saw the relation at 
once between Claude and Turner; the contrast be- 
tween both and Canaletto interested her when she 
went to Venice. The very old masters excited her 
immensely, and she could tell you clearly why they 
fascinated her more than some later men who drew 
the human form correctly and understood perspective. 
She had a perfect craze for Giotto, which people who 
did not understand her thought mere affectation; but 
his eye for significant detail enthused her, and his 
dramatic perception of interesting moments and sub- 
tle situations, which lifts him as a spontaneous genius 
so far above the conventional level of his age, spoke 
to her imagination and touched her heart. 

‘‘Here is another by my dear Giotto,’’ she ex- 
claimed, stopping before a dingy wood-pane] in one of 
the Italian galleries, past which her friends were 
hurrying. ‘‘ Look, Cerise. I think it was Schlegel 
on Art first taught me to watch for Giotto; and he 
was quite right. What could be 
pathetic, here in this panel? See, it is written in 
Latin, but the catalog translates it: ‘‘ Jesus sayeth 
farewell to his friends.’’ The executioners wait with 
the hammer and nails, the cross lies on the ground 
ready, they are just going to nail the Savior down; 
but they pause, touched apparently themselves with 


more tender and 


a moment of compunction. His friends cluster 
round him; he is shaking hands with them for the 
last time.’’ 

‘You are right, Irene,’’ says Cerise, quite in- 
terested; ‘‘but I should have passed the dingy old 
panel.”’ 

‘Look at the next,’’ continues Irene. ‘It is al- 


most more pathetic. The Savior is lifted now high 
on the cross, his mother and the beloved disciple 
are looking up at his bleeding feet; thir faces are full 
of anguish; he inclines his head toward them. The 


moment is chosen when he addresses St. John and 
commits the Virgin Mary to his care—‘ Behold thy 
mother! Behold thy son! and underneath is written 


so quaintly but tenderly: ‘Jesus maketh his will’ !” 

Oh yes, Irene has read art books to some purpose. 
She may not knew so many dates, nor might she 
score such high marks as Norah; but she could write 
such an essay on Art as Norah would never under= 
stand or be able to pen a line of. And, indeed, she 
did so once, when she was studying at Berlin; and the 
melancholy thing about it was that Professor von 
Stipple, the examiner who read it, merely remarked: 
«« Dis lady has vera mouch vat you call fancy, but she 
no read my book on ze technique of ze old meisters!”’ 
Now Norah would have read the book and scored 
many mofe marks. 

You see, my dear young lady reader, it is possible 
to study too many books on ‘‘ze technique” and 
other things. As a rule, I think studious 
ple read too much and think too little. 
take up a book wherein the writer tells me what 4e 


peo- 
I seldom 


has thought out, or what Ze really loves or has seen 
for himself. 
has done duty elsewhere, in books, magazine articles 
and what not. 
old books, pictures, recollections of other pietures, 
and every one seems waiting to know what somebody 
else is going tO say before he gives an opinion about 
the Academy, the Salon, the last new book, the last 
speech in Parlianfent, the last play. I say, if you 
really mean culture, and not cram, read less and 
think more; copy less and deSign more; think your 


Everything is mincemeat nowadays. It 


New books are mostly hashes up of 
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own thoughts, What, child! Has Nature nothing 
to say to you? Arethere no whispers for your ears 
alone? Must you always be so public and common? 
That is not true culture; that is not education, 

Culture means making something grow on your 
own seed-plot, not transplanting flowers in full bloom 
—cut flowers, too, mostly, without any roots. Edu- 
cavion~does not mean stuffing with facts under high 
pressure as they stuff Strasburg geese, and often with 
Similar results, a diseased Jiver. Education means 
drawing out and not ramming in. To draw out your 
faculties, your sympathies, to develop your tastes, 
perceptions, to balance your judgment, to give you 
the power not oniy of acquiring but of using what 
you acquire, to enable you to see the relative impor- 
tance of things, and never_to mistake the means for 
the ends (as Christ said, What shall it profit if a 
man gain the whole world and lose his own soul?), 
that is culture. 

You will see by this time that Irene, the learned 
girl’s mind, was very active. Once she tried science, 
and was much interested in the wonders of botany. 
She even began a course of physiology; but it chanced 
one day that next to the room in the college where 
she was studying, she heard the screams of a wretched 
dog who was being vivisected, and when told what it 
meant she burst into tears, realizing her own help- 
lessness to rescue the victim, and, rushing out of the 
classroom in an agony of grief and indignation, never 
resumed her scientific studies, or went near the place 
again. 

She turned to history, and was fortunate enough 
to hear Dr. Creighton, now Bishop of London, at 
Cambridge. She delighted in Green’s Short His- 
tory, which had not nearly enough dates and battles 
to suit Norah. But what delighted Irene were the 
character sketches of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Sir Thomas More, and the admirable narrative which 
laid bare the motives which swayed the popular and 
religious movements, the story of the Great Charter, 
the history of Puritanism, the reaction at the Restor- 
ation, the graphic touches which made William of 
Normandy, Henry II, Cecil Lord Burleigh and Crom- 
well, as it were, step out of the dingy, moth-eaten, 
historical tapestries and become living presences once 
more. 

Irene was an eager listener when clever men, states- 
men, and politicians talked. She was not at all at 
sea. She had read John Stuart Mill’s essay on “ Lib- 
erty’’ and his ‘‘ Representative Government,’’ and 
often surprised her friends by the clearness and pene- 
tration of her remarks upon questions affecting the 
pressure of taxation upon certain classes and the dif- 
ficulties of political representation, so thoroughly 
that she imbibed the principle that all just taxation 

. Should be willing taxation, that all free government 
should be, as Lincoln put it, government of the 
people, by the people, forthe people. 

But Irene was never a blue stocking. Her learning 
sat gracefully upon her; she wore it lightly, as she 
wore a rose in her hair, and she handled it as deftly 
as she used her racket at lawn-tennis. Her own ac- 
quirements enabled her to get the most out ofall the 
circles into which she entered, and she possessed the 
rare and sympathetic gift of imparting knowledge 
without making people feel their own ignorance. 

Shall I look speculatively into Irene’s future, as I 
made bold to sketch Norah’s? She will not be in a 
hurry to marry, or eager to make a number of men 
propose whom she does not intend to accept. With 
a most kind and tender tact, the tact of a good 
woman, she will prevent them from proposing, and 
save them the pain and humiliation of a refusal. But 
Irene will marry in due time, and she will marry the 
man that suits her. Oddly enough, he will not be 
very intellectual, but he will adore her, and have a 
noble physique, and a generous and pure heart. She 
will not be the first-girl he has been in love with, but 
the first girl he has ever been enough in love with to 
propose to. He will be more a country gentleman 
than a club man, but he will be in Parliament and her 
drawing-room will be political, with an infusion of lit- 
erary and artistic folk of the better sort, with very lit- 
tle of the neurotic and fin de szécle egotism and impos- 
ture about them. 

For about five or six years after her marriage, 
Irene, who has two angelic little girls like herself and 
a brave romping boy with a strong likeness to her 
husband, will seem so absorbed by her children as to 
have forgotten her learning; but her well-ordered 

mind wil] show itself in the admirable arrangement 
of her house, the fidelity of her servants, and the 
charming tact with which she manages her company 
and is able to draw out the varied qualities of all 
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sorts and conditions of men and women. Her hus- 
band worships the ground she treads on; but instead 
of domineering over him, she never forgets his posi- 
tion and prerogatives as head of the family, while she 
often allows‘ him to shine by her light without his 
knowing it—perhaps without knowing it herself. 
For systematic study, which she loves, she naturally 
has not now so much time; but as the girls grow up, 
all her old tendencies revive, and she lives her sunny 
past over again in their fresh young lives, directing 
their lessons, ordering their games and sports, and 
and even firing the boy with noble ambitions which 
make him almost as great a success in the classroom 
as in the cricket-field. 

Before Irene is fifty she is a grandmother. She 
lives much more in the country than in town. She 
was never strictly philanthropic, but she now devises 
reading-rooms and clubs for workingmen, is the con- 
fidential adviser of the local parson, and is reverenced 
by her poorer neighbors as a person of infinite re- 
source and inexhaustible kindness; nor is she ever 
tired of taking pains with everything and everybody. 

Irene even once tries to get up a Shakespearean 
club for reading, but not even she can overcome the 
stolid indifference of the local gentry and their fami- 
lies to the cause of culture pure and simple. An ex- 
ercise which does not lead to husbands, or benefit 
crops and live stock, has nothing to do with riding, 
hunting, flirting or even dining, of what use could 
such a thing be to the country folk of Bramble Fox- 
ley? So Irene accepts the situation. Full of peace 
and good activities, according to her name, she grows 
gracefully old, and her lovely hair becomes quite 
white and silvery; and wherever she goes people smile 
and feel happier. 

Of all her learning, nothing remains but a charming 
guide to the art galleries of Europe, dedicated to 
girls, and an equally well written and admirably se- 
lected series of historical characters, each represent- 
ing a distinct type of greatness or goodness. 

But Irene’s culture will have left its mark upon 
thousands of lives, and given a tone and a lift to 
countless household; and whenever the time comes 
—and may it be far distant!—when a motto is sought 
for her tablet, I think I would have inscribed these 
favorite words of hers, which one of her daughters 
painted on a panel in her mother’s bedroom: ‘‘ The 
heart of her that hath understanding seeketh knowl- 
edge, anda word spoken in season how good it is." 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


The Populist Legislatures. 


BY GEORGE E, BEARN. 


VIEWED as a whole, the work of the Populist Leg- 
islatures which have been in session this year is not 
much worse than that of many other Legislatures 
which do not bear the Populist stamp. The miracles 
of legislation promised from the Populist stump have 
not been performed, and much of the mischief fore- 
shadowed in Populist platforms has been left undone. 
Three explanations have been advanced for the fail- 
ure: one that it was due to bribery; another that the 
Populists were unable satisfactorily to frame the leg- 
islation they desired, or could not reconcile the con- 
flicting interests and the jealousies; and a third, which 
is the most plausible, that the Populist leaders, so- 
bered by responsibility, and having less reverence 
than the rank and file for platform declarations, held 
their followers in check. 

While Populist measures have come to the front in 
a majority of the thirty-five or more Legislatures 
which have been in session this year, notably in those 
controlled by the silver Democratic allies of the Pop- 
ulists, this review is confined to the doings of the dis- 
tinctively populistic lawmaking bodies in the States « f 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Washington and South Carolina, the last-named 
being included, as the Tillmanites have more in sym- 
pathy with the Populists than with any other political 
organization. 

- Maximum railroad freight rate bills, prime favorites 
with radical Populists, ran the gantlet in only one of 
the Legislatures. Another Legislature reduced the 
freight rate on agricultural products. With these 
exceptions the restrictive railroad enactments have in 
them more of sentiment than of menace, while much 
of the latter may be softened by the courts. Stock- 
yards escaped with even less injury than the railroads 
received; insurance interests, tho often threatened, 
were not seriously impaired; the rights, or what the 
Populists would call the ‘‘privileges,’’ of the mort- 
gage creditor, were somewhat curtailed, but not to the 
extent fondly hoped by the Populist mortgager; and 
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the initiative and referendum, without which no 
Populist scheme of reform would be complete, was 
given legal sanction in Nebraska alone. 

Of the anti-railroad contests the liveliest was waged 
in Kansas, in an attempt to pass a maximum freight 
rate bill. It found favor in the House, but was halted 
in the Senate through the influence of conservative 
Populist leaders, whose efforts availed against the 
combined opposition of the Populist press and of the 
Populist Governor with his patronage. The bill 
finally accepted by the House, under a formal protest 
as the most that could be had, gives the Railroad 
Commission power to fix rates, subject to review by 
the courts. It is not very objectionable to the rail- 
road companies. Even the maximum freight rate law 
passed in South Dakota can give little ultimate satis- 
faction to its supporters. Pending a judicial decision 
as to its constitutionality it is inoperative, and if 
passed upon favorably can only apply to shipments 
entirely within the State. Omnibus bills reducing 
freight and passenger rates, passed by the Washington 
House, were rejected by the more prudent Senate; 
but the latter body subsequently sought to appease 
Populist clamor by agreeing with the House in the 
passage of a bill reducing freight rates on agricultural 
products. In Nebraska, which already had a maxi- 
mum freight rate law, anti-railroad sentiment found 
further expression in amendments to the law placing 
the burden of proof on the complaining railroad to 
show that rates or regulations established by the 
Board of Transportation are unreasonable, and mak- 
ing the penalty for a violation of an order of the 
Board a fine of from $500 to $5,000. In addition, the 
powers of the Board as to rates and regulation of 
railroads were extended to apply to telegraph, tele- 
phone and express companies. Another notable 
piece of railroad legislation was the adoption in a 
South Carolina statute of the restrictive features of 
the national Interstate Commerce Act, the purpose 
being to confine local litigation over discrimination 
and the like to State courts, where sentiment may be 
expected to favor the shipper. 

In the stock-raising States stock-yards stand next 
to railroads, in Populist estimation, as the oppressors 
of the poor, and consequently their regulation became 
one of the chosen missions of the Populist lawgivers. 
Only in two States, however, was the mission accom- 
plished, and in one of these with prospective disas- 
trous results to other than the proprietors of stock- 
yards. In Nebraska a reduction in charges was 
voted, amounting to twenty per cent. in yardage and 
to fifty per cent. in the price of grain and hay; and 
in Kansas a law was enacted for State control and 
regulation, which law is now under review in the 
courts. One of its early effects was a diversion of 
business from Kansas to Missouri, the Legislature of 
which latter State, altho it was tainted somewhat 
with populism, declined to join with the Kansans in 
the raid on the yards. 

Of legislation aimed at the insurance companies 
there was almost a total failure. A valued policy law 
adopted in Washington differs not materially from 
like enactments elsewhere which antedate the birth 
of the Populist Party; while the Nebraska statute de- 
claring unlawful so-called insurance combinations on 
rates is but a pattern of a bill which passed one House 
of the Connecticut Legislature, whose sessions are 
held in the insurance city of Hartford. The most 
radical of the insurance measures proposed found 
many friends in Topeka, but not enough for their 
enactment. One of these measures sought to substi- 
tute a legislative fiat for the life expectancy table and 
the fire risk, proposing at the outset a reduction of 
one-third in fire rates and of one-fourth in life rates; 
another would have made the State an insurance 
company, somewhat on the Swiss plan, with pre- 
miums assessed like taxes; and a third proposed that 
all life insurance companies invest one-half of their 
net premium receipts in the State of Kansas securities, 
which were to be deposited with the State Treasurer 
and taxed. 

Nebraska followed its anti-combination insurance 
law with a general law against trusts, and Kansas 
and South Carolina adopted similar statutes. Each 
provides for the forfeiture of the charter of any cor- 
poration becoming a party toa trust, and declares 
void all contracts made in violation of the act. The 
law in each of the three States is modeled after the 
one in Georgia, which State had the lead in the cur- 
rent legislative assaults on trusts, because of the 
priority of the session of its Legislature. 

In the line of enactments lamely devised to aid the 
mortgage debtor, but of a nature to injure him in the 
end, the Washington Legislature took the lead, It 
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abolished what are known as deficiency judgments, 
the effect of the enactment being to confine a judg- 
ment on a foreclosed mortgage note to the property 
pledged as security for the mortgage. The evident 
purpose was to cheat the creditor who had loaned 
money on property of inflated value. As passed by 
the Senate the bill was made to apply to existing 
mortgages, some of the Populist leaders declaring in 
the debate that the bill would be toothless if applied 
only to future notes; but the House, the more con- 
servative body in this instance, refused to attempt a 
clearly illegal interference with existing contracts. The 
inevitable effect of the enactment will be to increase 
the rate of interest on mortgage notes and to make it 
more difficult for Washington people to borrow; and 
these conditions are intensified by two other enact- 
ments, one granting a judgment debtor the right of 
possession of the property during the time of redemp- 
tion, and the other exempting from attachment per- 
sonal property to the value of $1,000, in addition to 
the statutory homestead exemption. 

In Kansas the time of redemption of property under 
judgment in foreclosure is eighteen months. An ef- 
fort by some of the more sensible of the Populists to 
reduce this to twelve months failed. The answer to 
the argument that this unreasonable and unjust 
‘«stay ’’ law operated to raise the interest rate was the 
advocacy of a bill to reduce the legal rate of interest 
from ten to eight per cent. This also failed; and 
the only new Kansas enactment regarding mortgages 
is a confiscation measure requiring the recording of 
all mortgage assignments in the county where the 
security is situated within six months after the sign- 
ing of the law, the penalty being nullification of the 
debt. As the bill was presented, the time limit was 
sixty days; but it is conceivable that even in the 
longer period many holders of mortgages will fail to 
learn of the new requirement. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the law will be inoperative, as the draft of 
the bill signed by the Governor contained a clause 
which had been struck out of the measure as passed 
by the House. Other Kansas attempts at confiscation 
(which failed) were bills requiring the recording, 
for purposes of taxation, of all evidences of debt, in- 
cluding the bad debts of merchants and the loans of 
banks, under penalty of nullification; and preventing 
a landlord from attaching more than two-thirds of 
the crop of a tenant. Nebraska followed Washington 
in abolishing deficiency judgments; and a like meas- 
ure passed one House of the Idaho Legislature, but 
was defeated in the other body. The income tax, 
beloved of Populists, was adopted in South Caro- 
lina alone, care being had to make it apply only 
to the rich by an exemption of incomes up to 
$2, 500. 

Kansas, Washington and Montana rejected the 
initiative and referendum, and in South Dakota the 
subject was conveniently shifted from the Legislature 
to the people in the shape of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. As legalized in Nebraska the 
system isa modified form of the Swiss cantonal gov- 
ernment, and applies only to cities and villages. It 
is optional, being operative when adopted by the 
voters or by the Council. . When adopted it vests 
in the voters all the powers of the legislative au- 
thority of the municipality.~ Fifteen per cent. of 
the voters may propose an ordinance, order, reso- 
lution or contract, which proposal is to be filed with 
the clerk of the municipality. On the petition of 
twenty per cent. of the voters the proposal must be 
submitted to a vote of the people at aspecial election ; 
otherwise it awaits a regular election unless in the 
meantime it should be enacted by the Council. That 
is the initiative. In the referendum it is provided 
that no ordinance, contract or the like, originating 
in the Council, except such as relate to the immedi- 
ate preservation of the public health or peace, or 
appropriations for current expenses not exceeding 
the corresponding appropriations. of the preceding 
year, shall become operative until thirty days after 
its passage. In the interim ten per cent. of the 
voters can demand the submission of the order to the 
people ata special election, or five per cent. of the 
voters can suspend its operation until its approv- 
al at the next regular election. It is a cumber- 
some system, apt to be expensive in operation, and 
not likely to be adopted except in a few munic- 
ipalities where the radical Populists are in con- 
trol. 

Some other illuminating features of Populist 
thought are found in isolated examples of attempted 
or completed legislation which defy classification. Dis- 
trust of the judicial authority appears in a Kansas en- 
actment limiting contempt of court toacts donein the 
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presence of the court, and providing that punishment 
for contempt in excess of a fine of fifty dollars or im- 
prisonment for one day shall not be imposed without 
the sanction of a jury. The factional characteristic 
of Populism is evidenced in another Kansas law re- 
quiring employers of more than ten persons to pay 
wages weekly, that number being chosen instead of 
the six named in the original draft ofthe bill, so that it 
would not apply to farmers in the busy season, South 
Carolina’s Legislature furnished like evidence in a 
bill for an occupation tax; which passed one House, 
and which sought to levy a license tax on every occu- 
pation in life, except that of farming, not even the 
humble occupation of the Negro laundress being ex- 
empt. Idaho made the employment of aliens by 
municipalities or corporations a misdemeanor, and 
Washington declared invalid contracts requiring the 
payment of an obligation in gold. Strangely enough 
this vain-form of pro-silver legislation was enacted in 
only one of the distinctively Populist Legislatures. 
In Kansas an attempt was made to turn back the dial 
of time by forbidding the use of typesetting machines 
by the State printer, and this failing, a provision was 
inserted in the printing appropriation bill limiting the 
price to be paid by the State printer for machine 
work to ten cents a thousand ems, at which price 
it may not be possible to use the machines. Perhaps 
the most unique action of all, however, in reference 
to financial matters was the decidedly populistic per- 
formance in South Dakota, where the Legislature re- 
fused to accept the report of the State Treasurer as to 
the public funds in his custody until he had exhibited 
the actual cash. He was required, at some risk and 
considerable expense, to assemble in his office the 
funds deposited in several banks, even certificates of 
deposit not being satisfactory evidence to the bucolic 
legislators. They had the graciousness, however, to 
vote an appropriation to reimburse the treasurer for 
the expense incurred. 


New York City. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Shelley. 


BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 
Part II. 


CHARLES OLLIER, to whom many of these letters 
are addressed, was of the firm of C. & J. Ollier, Pub- 
lishers, Vere St., Bond St., London. He was a de- 
scendant of a French Protestant family who came to 
England in 1685 and began business life with Messrs. 
Coutts, bankers. In 1816 he went into partnership 
with his brother James in the publishing business, 
Charles was the literary member of the firm. He 
early formed a friendship with Leigh Hunt and pub- 
lished for him ‘‘ Foliage,” ‘‘ Hero and Leander’’ and 
‘«The Story of Rimini,’’” Through Hunt he made 
the acquaintance of Keats, and it was from pure ad- 
miration of genius, and not from mercenary motives, 
that he was induced to publish his ‘‘ Poems, 1817.’’ 
The failure of the book to sell was attributed by 
Keats to the indolence of his publishers, and Ollier 
quarreled with him in consequence. It will be re- 
membered that Keats’s subsequent volumes were 
published by Taylor & Hessey. Shelley, however, 
was more constant. He once complained bitterly of 
Ollier for insisting on the alteration which converted 
‘Laon and Cythna’’ into ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam.” 

All the subsequent books by Shelley, excepting 
‘«Swellfoot, the Tyrant,” were brought out by him. 
The unsold copies of ‘‘ Alastor,” which had been 
published in 1815 by Baldwin & Craddock, were also 
transferred to him. Many interesting letters showing 
the intimate relation between author and publisher 
were first published in the ‘‘ Shelley Memorials,’’ and 
made frequent reference to the literary history of his 
books. Those given below seem to have escaped 
the eye of the literary investigator. It will be re- 
membered that Ollier brought out Lamb’s works in 
1818, and several of Barry Cornwall’s earlier volumes. 
Ollier was the author of several indifferent novels. 
He made two independent literary ventures; one, 
‘«The Literary Pocketbook,” and the other, ‘‘ Ollier’s 
Literary Miscellany.’’ The firm published ‘‘ Mari- 
amne’s Dream’’ for the first time. 

After the failure of his firm, Ollier became the lit- 
erary adviser of Richard Bentley, and contributed 
occasionally to the magazines of the day, including 
the Naval and Military Gazette and the Azusworth 
Magazine. Through Leigh Hunt's autobiography 
we learn that Ollier’s literary tastes and sympathies 
remained unimpaired until his death, in 1859, while 
the letters he contributed to the ‘‘ Shelley Memori- 
als’’ were going through the press. 
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For some time Shelley had been absorbed in writ- 
ing ‘‘ Laon and Cythna,’’ a copious poem, abounding 
in glittering abstractions. Early in the autumn it 
was inthe hands of the publishers, printed by Mr. 
Buchanan McMillan, at Shelley’s expense. In Novem- 
ber the first edition was about to be put upon the 
market the Messrs, Ollier being interested in its sale. 
The printer, Mr. McMillan called the attention of the 
Olliers to certain passages introduced with the amaz- 
ing insensibility to the moral sense of society which 
characterized Shelley ; and they very promptly pro- 
tested against these sentinients, and declined to act as 
publishers unless they were omitted or modified. 
The letter tothe Olliers, dated November 25th, 1817, 
is an urgent call for the expected publication. That 
of December 3d indicates the reception given by the 
angered poet to the suggestions of the prudent printer. 
In this letter we fail to discover the ‘habitual good 
feeling and curtesy’’ which Professor Dowden de- 
clares was always evident in Shelley’s conduct. On 
December 27th he writes again, probably after he had 
submitted to the proposed alterations, and had tried 
to recall the few copies of ‘‘ Laonand Cythna’’ which 
now bore the title ‘‘The Revolt of Islam.’’ Many of 
these business letters display the poet in the unusual 
rOle of a keen business manager, continually urging 
his booksellers to advertise, and upbraiding them with 
negligence 
Mr. CHARLES OLLIER, Bookseller, 3 Welbeck. Street. 

Cavendish Sq., London. , 
MARLOW, Jan. 15, 1817. 

Dear Sir:—Pray send me the copies of my Poem 
which I requested immediately, or write and assign some 
reason for their detention. On second thought I wish 
ten not six to be sent. I should have written before but 
that I have expected their arrival every night by the 
coach. Inclosed isten Pounds—which be so good as to 
say that you have received safe—that no delay may take 
place in vigorously advertising. I think, 1 said that I 
wish under the new circumstances that a copy should 
be sent to each of the Reviews. 

Your obedient serv’t, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 
Do you hear anything said of ‘* Frankenstein ’’? 


Mr. OLLIER, Bookseller, Welbeck Street. 
MARLOW, Aug. 8th, 1817. 

Dear Sir:—l wish you to send me together with 
‘*Lalla Rookh,”’ if it will be ready in a few days, a 
copy of Dr. Percy’s ‘‘Northern Antiquities.” If the 
former isnot at present ready, I wish the latter tocome 
immediately. 

May I trouble you with a commission, and is it 
in your range of transactions to undertake it. I 
published some time since a poem called ‘‘ Alastor’ at 
Baldwin’s, the sale, I believe, was scarcely anything, 
but asthe printer has sent me in his account I wish 
to know also how my account stands with the publish- 
ers. He had no interest inthe work 
know any one else who had. 


- nor dol 
It is scarcely worth while 
todo anything more with it than to procure a busi- 
ness-like reply on the subject of the amount of what is 
to pay orreceive. Incase this commission is unusual 
or disagreeable to you, for any reason of which I may 
be ignorant, I beg you will not scruple to decline it. I 
hope ‘‘ Frankenstein” did not give you bad dreams. I 
remain, 
Dear Sir, your very ob’t serv’t, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


Can you lend me the 6th velume of Gibbon’s Rome? 
Mr. OLLIER, Bookseller, 3 Welbeck Street, London. 


MARLOow, Nov. 25, 1817. 

Dear Sir:—I have not yet seen the announcement of 
‘*Laonand Cythna”’ in the public papers. Be so good as 
not to let it be delayed a day longer, as the books are 
now ready. 

I wish a parcel of twelve to be sent to me as soon as 
you can get them putin boards. If you will send me 
the account of the expense of the advertisements I will 
transmit you the money the moment they. . 

Dear Sir, Your most ob., 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 

Send one to Hunt the first thing; Dante? and the 

Spectator ? 


. appear. 


MARLow, Dec. 3, 1817. 

Dear Sir:—That McMillan is an obstinate old dog, and 
as loathsome as he is impudent; ’tis a mercy, as the old 
women would say,that I got him thro’ the poem at 
all. 

Let him print the errata and say at the top, if he 
likes, that it was all the author’s fault and that he is as 
immaculate as the Lamb of God. Only let him do it 
directly, or if he won’t, let some one else. 

I forgot to say that ‘‘ Alastor’’ ought to be adver- 
tised at the end of the advertisement of this poem. If 
there should be a demand for a second edition of 
‘* Alastor,” L should reprint it with many others in my 
possession now.. I should be glad to hear any news 
that is authentic and that won’t mark the feeling of the 


people, public or private, respecting the poem. I am 
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tolerably indifferent to whether it be good or bad. On 
the opposite page you will find a thing to print with the 
errata. 

Wil! you be so obliging as to charge yourself with 
sending the enclosed advertisement to the Morning 
Chronicle and the Zimes, to be inserted twice in each. 
I enclose this letter ina parcel to London. Dear Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

“et Percy B. SHELLEY. 

Mr. OL.ieR, Bookseller, 73 Welbeck Street, London. 


Mar.ow, Dec 7, 1817. 
Dear Sir:—Pray be so good as to send me, if possi- 
ble, by return of coach, The Purgatorioand Paradiso of 


Dante, in English and Italian, by Cary what other . 


books may be ready, also the Dionysiaca of Nonnus. 
It is likliest to be found at Priestley’s, the: classical 
bookseller. 
. Dear sir, your obliged, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 


Mr. CHAs. OLLIER, 3 Welbeck Street, London. 


MARLOW, Dec. 27, 1817. 
Dear Sir:—1 am surprised that I have not received 
the remainder of the proofs of the Poem. I wish them 
to be sent immediately; and, as soon after as possible, 
perfect copies of the Book. I have succeeded in pro- 
curing the return of two of the copies from Weis’s. 
Have you been equally fortunate in the application 1 
requested you to make to the other purchasers? 
It cught to be now advertised as to be published 
January Io. 
Dear sir, your obliged servant, 
P, B. SHELLEY. 


Mr. Cuas. OLLIER, Bookseller, Welbeck St., Cavendish 
Square. 
MARLOW, Jan. 11, 1818. 
Dear Sir:—I ought to have received copies of the 
**Revolt of Islam’’—send 6—be sure. Pray send them 
instantly as I ought to have exchanged the others for 
them long ago. Keep it well advertised and write for 
money directly the other is gone—‘‘ Alastor’’ may be 
adv. with it. 
I enclose this note by the coach. 
Your obedient Servant, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 


Mr. CHAS. OLLIER, Bookseller, 3 Welbeck St., London. 

Dear Sir:—-1 write you simply to request you to send 
me Chapman’s Hymns, as they have been published by 
Triphook, together with any of the numbers of the col- 
lection of Poetry which he is printing. Pray send them 
immediately, without waiting for the other books. I 
mean if possible by to-morrow’s coach. 

Monday, an Oxford booksel!er happened to call on 
me and I requested him to send for some copies of the 
poem, and advertise it in the Oxford Papers. He will 
probably use my name with you for that purpose. 

Don’t relax in the advertising. 
that it scareely sells at all. 


I suppose at present 
If you see any reviews or 
notices of it in any periodical paper, pray send it me— 
it is part of my reward—the amusement of hearing the 
abuse of the bigots. 
Dear Sir, your very obliged serv’t, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 
MARLOW, January 22, 1818. 


[This letter has been partly published in Dowden’s 
‘* Life’’ to whom Mr. Frederickson loaned it.] 


Mr. CHAs. OLLIER, 3 Welbeck St., Cavendish Square. 
MARLOW, Jan. 22nd, 1818. 

Dear Sir:—I take the opportunity ofa parcel to town 
to say that I have no objection—or rather that it is my 
wish that a copy of the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam’’ should be 
sent to Valpy. 

Pray, send me Hunt’s new poems as soon as they ap- 
pear, as well as Altham. 

Dear sir, your faithful servant, 


P. B. SHELLEY. 
Will the books ever be bound? 


Mr. CHAS. OLLIER, 3 Welbeck St., Cavendish Square, 
London. 
MARLOW, Jan. 25th, 1818. 
Dear Sir:—Be so good as to send copies of the poem 
with my compliments to Mrs. Colson and Sir James 
Mackintosh. Do you think you could get for me 
for copies some original drawings in Indian ink, etc.? 
There are such things to be had, 1 know, but I do not 
know exactly where. You ought to continue to adver- 
tise the poem vigourously. 
Shall be glad to receive the bound books. 
Your obedient serv’t, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


In the autumn of 1819 the ‘‘Cenci” was completed 
and printed in Leghorn. Two hundred and fifty 
copies were struck off and sent to England to be sold 
by the Ollier brothers. In the -letter dated March 
6th, 1820, Shelley directs Ollier as to the reception 
of the books shipped to him. ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound” was also produced in the fruitful year of 
1819. The opinion of the poet concerning these two 
works is expressed in this letter. 
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Messrs. OLtreR, Bookseller, Vere Street, Bond Street, 
London, Angleterre, via Francia. 

Address to Mr. Gisborne, at Livorno. 

Pisa, March 6th, 1820. 

Dear Sir:—I do not hear that you have received 
‘‘Prometheus ” and the ‘“Cenci.” I, therefore, think 
it safest to tell you how and when to get them, if you 
have not yet done so. 

Give the bill of lading Mr. Gisborne sent you to a 
broker in the city, whom you employ to get the pack- 
ages and to pay the duty on the unbound books. 
The ship sailed in the middle of December, and will as- 
suredly have arrived long before now. 

‘* Prometheus,’’ Unbound I must tell you is my favour- 
ite poem; I charge you, therefore, specially to pet him 
and feed him with fine ink and good paper. ‘‘ Cenci’’ is 
written for the multitude and ought to sell well I think, 
if I may judge by its merits; the ‘‘ Prometheus’’ cannot 
sell beyond 20 copies. 

I hear nothing either from Hunt or you or any one. 
If you condescend to write to me, mention something 
about Keats. 

Allow me particularly to request you to send copies 
of whatever I publish to Horace Smith. 

Maybe you will see me in the summer, but in that 
case I shall certainly return to this ‘‘ Paradise of Ex- 
iles ’’ by this ensuing winter. 

If any of the Reviews abuse me, cut them out and 
send them—if they praise, you need not trouble your- 
self. I (feel?) ashamed if I could believe that I should 
deserve the latter, the former, I flatter myself is no 
more than a just tribute. If Hunt praises me, send it; 
because that is of another character of things. 

Dear Sir, yours, very truly, 


Percy B. SHELLEY. 
Summit, N. J. 


The Journey of the Soul. 


BY R. A. OAKES., 


THE belief in the immortality of the soul antedates 
written history. It is difficult to conceive the time 
when it did not obtain more orless credence. It can 
be traced, with scarcely a break, through all the peo- 
ples inhabiting the round globe, and seems to have 
been accepted without question. The contents of 
the tombs of primitive man, wherever found, bear in- 
contestable evidence of his beliefin a future state. * 

The literatures of all races and times are animated 
with it. It is fairly ingrained into the first written 
language. It is difficult to conceive how savage man 
could fail in giving it full credence. The scholar of 
to-day, weighted with the wisdom of ages, versed in 
physiological and psychological truths, familiar with 
all that history, travel and science can teach, may 
possibly hesitate, balancing his hopes with his reason; 
but to the savage, with his unreasoning faith, his 
ignorance of the causes of natural phenomena, his 
childish content with the simplest solving of all prob- 
lems, the immortality.of the soul could be no open 
question. All the experiences of his life pointed to a 
continuance of it beyond the grave. In his sleep he 
enacted the counterpart of his waking hours. Then 
the dead came back to converse with him, and to 
renew the toils and pleasures of his daily life. While 
his body lay supine and in unconsciousness, immov- 
able on his couch, his soul went out in long journey- 
ings, visiting strange and far-away places, meeting 
with bizarre and incredible adventures, penetrating to 
the hights of Heaven or the depths of Hell, standing 
face to face with his deities, and receiving guidance 
and instruction from themi. Then after a little his 
soul returned from its long wanderings to his body, 
and he wakened to his daily round of cares. And 
since his body had remained immovable, since his 
heart and lungs had performed their normal functions, 
since he had as it were lived a dual life, another self 
must exist, a self which could leave the body for a 
time, which looked back to him from the still waters 
of lake or river, which followed him persistently as a 
shadow which his eyes beheld but his hand could not 
grasp. 

He sees a companion suddenly stricken down as in 
death, a gray pallor ashens the face, the eyes become 
glazed and set, the breath no longer seems to come 
and go within the closed lips. For hours, sometimes 


for days, he lies without movement; then faintly’ 


there comes back the soft glow of returning life, deli- 
cate rose tints highten the sunken cheek, the lips 
redden and part, the eyelids open, the faculties are 
restored. During these hours of syncope the other 
life has not been inactive. Beatific visions have been 
vouchsafed it, and whatever may have been their na- 
ture, they are accepted as the genuine manifestations 
of supernatural power, and not as the reflex action of 
preconceived ideas working on the ganglia of the 
brain. 
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Even in his waking hours he imagines himself vis- 
ited by denizens of another world; and if such an in- 
tellect as that of Socrates could believe in an attend- 
ant demon, if Tasso could put implicit faith in a fa- 
miliar spirit, if Swedenborg had faith ir the visible 
presence of the Savior, if Napoleon followed a guid- 
ing star, how much more readily would an untutored 
savage accept these supernatural visitors as actuali- 
ties? The profound influences exerted on the body 
by the mind, and the equally strong reactionary power 
of the body on the intellect, of which he had no con- 
ception, furnished him still additional proofs of. life 
beyond the grave. 

The influence of the imagination, too, is far more 
pronounced in the savage than it is in the cultured 
man. His priest of shaman, his poet or witch wife, 
held over him the power of life and death, and had but 
to predict his demise to insure the event. Thus the 
ancient Irish believed that the poet Laidcenn, a con- 
temporary of St. Patrick, by his satires could prevent 
corn, grass or foliage from growing for a whole year. 
By the same means the poet Seachan caused ten rats 
to fall dead, and the Irish Druids were enabled by their 
satires to cause the death of a man. 

The action of the body on the mind, the vagaries 
arising from the lesions of the brain, the spectral vis- 
itants of a deranged digestion so familiar to the stu- 
dent of psycho-therapeutics, were to primitive folk the 
manifestations of the displeasure of the gods, or 
the expression of anger of the souls of the 
dead, and served but as additional proof the soul’s 
immortality. How far vanity and selfishness may 
have contributed as factors in this belief is still an 
open question which has received the attention of the 
acutest intellects of all civilized races. That the re- 
ligious faculty was one of the first developed in the 
human race we have already seen, and whatever may 
be the theory of its origin, whether its inception was 
due to fear, to ambition, to vanity or selfishness, or 
was the direct interposition of God, there are no races 
so low in mental culture but have some faint concep- 
tion of a future life if not for themselves, at least for 
their shamans and chiefs, while in many the assurance 
was so vivid that death had no terrors and was looked 
forward to with intense longing, and was frequently 
sought for as a transition from an ignoble to a joyous 
home, a step as it were across the threshold and an 
ushering in into quarters transcendently preferable to 
those abandoned. 

Thus Shagun tells us that the ancient Mexicans, 
when one of their kin was dying, encouragingly ex- 
horted him: ‘‘ Awake! already the morning breaks 
and the light is dawning. Already the yellow plumed 
birds are singing to greet you; already the gorgeous 
butterflies flutter above you!’” Among the Thlinkeets 
suicide is of frequent occurrence in order that they 
may at once enter into a happier existence. The 
Kamstchadales resort to the same means or cause 
themselves to be strangled by their children in order 
that they may the sooner taste the joys of the here- 
after. The South American savages, frenzied by the 
cruel tortures to which they were subjected by their 
Spanish conquerors, freed themselves by self immo- 
lation. One of these masters, learning that his slaves 
were about to commit suicide, told them that he 
had also come there to kill himself, and that if he 
had used them cruelly in this world he would follow 
them to the other and make it doubly terrible for 
them, the threat having its desired effect. 

Among no race was the belief in the immortality of 
the soul more manifest than with the Germanic 
pagans. There, Grimm tells us, faring to Odin, being 
the guest of Odin, visiting Odin meant simply to die. 
When King Gylfi visited Asgard and propounded 
his question, he who sat the highest there told him 
that the Alfadir had made man and given him a soul 
which should never perish tho the body moldered 
away or was burned to ashes. At their banquets, as 
a diversion, some warrior would kill himself in a 
novel manner or would sell himself to be killed for a 
cask of wine. It was but a step, Gummere tells us, 
into another group where, with old comrades, he could 
wait for the brief coming of those left behind. 

Almost without exception they disdained to die 
‘«like a cow in the straw,’’ but with their own hands 
sought passage to Odin. Inthe saga of Gottrek of 
Rolf is described the Gillings Rock, or family cliff, 
where men went to Odin without the stroke of dis- 
ease. Free access had the old to this happy spot, 
and children pushed their parents from it, and sent 
them with joy and gladness on the road to Valhalla. 
Such Cliffs are known in Sweden, and the lakes which 
lie at their feet are called Valhalla meres. Here old 
people, after dances and sports, threw themselves 
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down to the water below; but if they were unable to 
journey to them they were dispatched by the family 
club at home. The custom was practiced in Wales, 
in England, in Prussia, in Iceland and Westphalia, 
and among the Heruli, the Slavs and the Wends. 
Macrobius (iii, 97) mentions the killing of holy men 
in order that their souls might return to the gods. 
«« Those souls,” he says, ‘‘ which, from their sanctity, 
it was thought could be sent to Heaven were released 
from their bodies in order that they might go thither 
as soon as possible.” The Knisteneaux on Nelson 
River slaughtered their parents when old, and after 
the deed was performed the son fashioned a bunch 
of feathers, tying it with a string, calling it his 
‘father’s head,” and looking upon it with supersti- 
tious reverence. 

The Druids, according to Cesar, taught that souls 
do not become extinct, thus inciting a greater degree 
of valor, the fear of death being disregarded. They 
were elevated, Ammianus Marellinus tells us, by in- 
vestigations into secret and sublime matters, and 
from their contempt for human affairs, pronounced 
the soul immortal. They were so positive of a fu- 
ture life that they made rendezvous with each other 
in the other world. Valerius Maximus, when in Gaul 
found in practice the custom of lending money, to be 
paid in the land of souls. The ancient Scots used to 
burn bonds and accounts, thus translating them to 
Heaven, where they would have use for them; and 
they loaned money, expecting to be paid beyond the 
grave. The Maronites, of Syria, purchased of their 
priests land in Heaven, thus securing in advance a 
residence there. j 

The ancient Cimbri rejoiced when their kin were 
slain in battle, and the soldiers of Ariovistus fought 
with desperate courage, because they knew that 
death was but a passport to a better life. At the pass of 
Thermopylz Leonidas bade his men break their fast, as 
they would sup inElysium. According to Herodotus 
(v, 4), the Thracians at a birth seat themselves around 
the infant and moan its advent, deploring the many 
evils the child must needs endure, since it has been 
born, and enumerating the various sufferings incident 
to mankind. But over the dead they make merry, 
recounting the evils the deceased has been released 
from, and picturing the perfect bliss he is now privi- 
leged to enjoy. After reading the ‘‘ Phedo” of Plato 
Cleambrotus leaped from a high place, that he might 
taste the joys there foreshadowed, and fresh from its 
perusal Cato plunged the fatal dagger into his heart. 

What men call death, Maximus of Tyre tells us is 
but the beginning of immortality,when the soul is call- 
ed upon to enter on a new life (Discourse xiv). The 
generous spirit, he says in another Discourse (xiii), is 
not averse to the destruction of the body, but looks 
forward to its liberty and the pure light of Heaven 
with as much delight as that of the prisoner who sees 
fall the walls of his prison. Flesh and blood are but 
the apparel ofa day which the just soul desires to be 
released from as soon as possible. Our souls, Seneca 
wrote (Epistle lxxix) will have reason to rejoice when, 
sent from the shade in which it is immersed, it shall 
see things no longer dimly but in the light of perfect 
day, and having been restored to Heaven will occupy 
the place which is its birthright. 


Watertown, N. Y. ” 


The Verboten Land. 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN. 


GERMANS love to call their country the land of 
thinkers; but for the general run of men, who do not 
see the thinking, it appears a land of prohibitions, 
which they*both see and fecl. Verdotens stare the 
stranger in the face in nearly every public spot where 
he ventures to put it. They are so many cabalistic 
letters, and he is as sure to have them impressed on 
his mind in Prussia as the hieroglyphics for ‘*‘ Allah ’’ 
in the lands of the Moslems. He is a lucky fellow 
indeed who gets them impressed nowhere else. I, for 
instance, have them in my gall. Not a few of my 
acquaintances have felt their force in their pocket- 
books. Radicals say sometimes in the Reichstag that 
they eat into citizens’ very souls. 

At the threshold of Prince Bismarck’s country 
‘‘Verboten!” greets the traveler, with the further 
words ‘‘to cross the landing-bridge save at the right 
hand.” Inside the custom-house the word composes, 
in its various refrains, the chief ornament of the 
walls, one placard informing him that smoking is 
forbidden, another that standing round is forbidden, 
a third that this room is forbidden, and four and five 
others that those passages are forbidden. Fortu- 
nately every man is likely to become sheep-like in his 
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movements when traveling in countries whose lan- 
guage he does not understand. So, by accident, the 
stranger joins the throng which takes the direction 
not prohibited, and thus peacefully passes the whirl- 
pool of these earliest police dangers all unaware. And 
the same mild genius of ignorance saves him from 
noting on the Tariff Card, inside the droschke which 
drives him to the railway, the several things the cab- 
man is forbidden tu do, and the various ones which 
he himself is verdboten. 

The familiar word strikes his eye, as he approaches 
the station, and he responds to it rather cheerfully. 
He thinks German is likely not to be so hard to learn, 
after all. This word now, this v-e-r-b-o-t-e-n, he says 
to himself, why, it is as easy to remember as can be. 
what is the driver stopping for? What’s that he 
issaying? Wants his fare, eh? 

‘‘That’s all right, Cabby,’’ answers our Yankee 
aloud, with an amused, indulgent nod. ‘‘ Drive on. 
Pay’s all right.” 

But cabby does not budge an inch forward. He 
makes all sorts of gesticulations intended to convey 
the fact that he must have his money then and there. 

“It is forbidden, sir, to halt for fare at the sta- 
tion,” he repeats; of all of which this passenger 
understands of course not a syllable, save the nice 
word verboten. 

“«If you don’t go along I’ll have the police on you,’ 
retorts the innocent American, annoyed at the inquis- 
itive crowd gathering. ‘‘Go’long.’’ ‘‘ Verédoten,”’ 
expostulates the German, ‘‘ Well, [ am not going to 
pay you your fare here and be set down, bag and bag- 
gage, in the middle of the street, if I know myself,’’ 
cries the ruffled American. ‘‘ Here, where’s there a 
policeman anywhere round here? I'll fetch one and 
settle your casefor you. I hired you to take me to 
the depot; not to dump me down in sight of it.’’ 
And he would have got out of the vehicle, but the 
crowd hindered him, every individual in which said it 
was verboten. A merchant’s clerk, who understood 
English, stepped forward, and the regulation was ex- 
plained as well as the advice given to pay, which then 
was compliantly done; whereupon the stolid cabby 
started up his mare again and brought him tothe 
steps of the railway station building. 

Still the incident left a rubbed spot. When he 
went to a ticket window straight before his eyes, and 
a guard touched his arm and motioned him to go 
round to the other side of the railed-in passage, altho 
not another soul was at the window, the spot got con- 
siderably sorer. He had resented the meddling of 
the guard, and demanded what was the matter. The 
guard had answered ‘‘ Veréoten,’’ and looked as if he 
were king of creation, which fact made the sore a 
positive wound. 

You are treated in this country not as a citizen but 
as puppets, he complained to himself. And angrily 
shaking off the unasked-for advice of another med- 
dlesome guard, he got into whichever car he liked. 
He guessed he could pick out a seat for himself. Or 
was that too verdoten. You bet; he knew the word 
by this time and it was no longer nice. And as if 
the knowledge had given his eyes the sharpened vi- 
sion of a pair of spectacles, he beheld its repetition up 
and downthe platform, on black posters and white 
ones. 

‘* Billet,’’ demanded a guard, of a sudden, coming 
up to the open door of the coupé where he stood. 
‘* Billet, bitte.’ 

Our friend handed him his ticket. 
a glance at it. 

‘“‘Other car, back,’’ came like a military order. 
The man was the same fellow who had attempted to 
meddle with his movements before. 

««What’s the matter?’’ queried the American. This 
train is going to Berlin, isn’t it.’’ 

son es 

“Well; why can’t I stay in this car then?” 

‘* Verboten,” was the laconic explanation. Two or 
three other passengers idly listened. The Yankee 
was for arguing further; but the guard turned on his 
heel. 

“If this car is going to Berlin I am going with 
it,’’ was the American defiance at the back of mar- 
tinetism. And down he seated himself, with the 
force of immutability. ‘‘My ticket is second class 
for Berlin; and this car is second class for Ber- 
lin,” 

Presently the guard was at the door again. This 
time the volume of his speech was something pro- 
digious. 

The Yankee eyed him with real curiosity. To the 
first guard came a second, thenathird. The first 
kept on vociferating. 


The guard cast 
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‘« Better get down and go into the next car, sif,’’ 
remarked one of the fellow passengers, admonishing- 
ly to the foreigner. 

‘What for? I don’t see the point in the least.” 

‘« Better get down, sir.’’ 

‘‘I propose staying where I am, sir. I have been 
ordered about enough for one morning, to my think- 
ing. Before I get out and drag my grip-bag into an- 
other car I shall have to hear some reason for it. As 
I understand, this is the Berlin express, and it’s 
for the Berlin express, second class, that I have paid 
my cash.” 

The passengers looked scared at the outspoken re- 
volt; nor was the American rebel without apprehen- 
sion himself... He somehow caught fear from the at- 
mosphere, like an infection; a fact which he became 
aware of, however, only from the feeling of relief he 
enjoyed when, the locomotive whistle sounding, the 
door of the coupé was slammed shut by the guard 
outside, and the train started without anything hap- 
pening. 

After an interval the guard appeared at the open 
window of the car-apartment, hanging on to the dan- 
gerous spot first by his hands, then by his elbows. 
Behind his back trees, houses and rocks dashed by. 
The train was in full speed. 

‘* Billets, bitte /’ he shouted. 

One by one the passengers gave up their tickets. 
The guard, still hanging on to the window-ledge, 
punched the bits of pasteboard and handed them 
back. Whenthe American extended his, 
his voice and said: 

‘I would be obliged if you would let me know why 
you ordered me out of this.” There was a decided 
accent of insistence in thetone. The guard muttered 
something with a dogged mien, and dropped himself 
down out of sight on the so-called tread-board. The 
stranger looked inquiringly toward the English- 
speaking gentleman. But the Prussian declared he 
had not understood. 

‘‘What’s the real meaning of 
way ?” the Republican asked. 

«« « Prohibited,’ sir.” 

‘« Well, you deal largely in that article, it strikes 
me. Whatis Rauchen verboten? And he gazed at 
one of the familiar cabalistic wall decorations. 

«« «Smoking prohibited,’ sir.’’ 

‘“«What’s Auslehnen verboten?’’ pointing to a sec- 
ond. 

‘«*« Leaning out prohibited,’ sir?” 

‘Well; what is that long sign over your head ?”’ 
The German turned around to look. 

‘« That, sir, isa prohibition to use the alarm signal 
under penalty of a heavy fine.”’ 

‘«What’s that on the wash-closet door ?”’ 

«« The yellow sign, sir, is a prohibition to open the 
door when the train is stopping ; the red one prohib- 
its your leaving it open. 

‘“«That is five prohibitions in a space about the 
smallest I ever got into except a Snake River canal 
caboose. What is Verdoten 
werfen 2?” 

‘© A prohibition, sir, against throwing things out of 
the window.”’ 

««Six ; well, you Germans like that sort of insinua- 
tion before the world of your being idiots and infants, 
eh?’”’ 

««Sir,’’ responded the Prussian, flaring up, ‘‘ you 
insult my country. You 
Americans know nothing to call good but license.”’ 

“«T call it guardianship, and a pestering kind, too ; 
such order. Bless my soul, if I ever took in the 
meaning of parentalism before ! 


he raised 


‘verboten,’ any 


Gegenstinde aus zu 


This is a land of order. 


No offense, stranger; 
but be hanged if I could stand this, being 
as you say in praise of it. 


‘ ordered,’ 
A man on board ship said 
the same thing about our liberty being license. You 
are both welcome to your opinion for all me. We 
are satisfied. We would no more put up with your 
young, busybody of an Emp’’— 

‘‘Be careful how you speak of princes,’’ I inter- 
rupted from my corner, at this point. ‘‘ You will get 
into severe trouble if you donot. It is verdoten to 
say a word against Majesty.” Now / had been order- 
ed out of the back car into this one, just the moment 
before the same guard had told the American to get 
into it, out of this one. I told him of the fact, and 
the floodgates of my bitterness being opened, there 
poured fourth a stream of experiences which aston- 
ished myself; but the truth is, I suppose, that, altho 
an American-born man can become used to compli- 
ance, never can he become reconciled. 

Before I had proceeded very far in my fraternal in- 
struction as regards the things to be avoided in this 
country, the young journalist (for such he turned out 
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to be) stared, at first from amusement, and then from 
indignation. 

««I’d go kill myself, if I were a German,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘«Ha!”’ cried the angry Prussian; ‘‘to go kill: one’s 
self 2st strengstens verboten, mein Herr.” 

The Yankee no sooner took in the words than he 
roared aloud. With this involuntary, comic incident 
the talk came to an amiable close. Upon alighting 
ih Berlin, however, I thought it well to take the op- 
/ portunity when the Prussian was no longer within 
hearing to feel offense, to repeat my warning against 
offering resistance to the authorities or speaking 
against the King so long as he was in Germany, ex- 
plaining that even the highest-minded native gentle- 
man would regard it as aduty toinform of him; that 
in fact, it is forbidden auditors of to inform. 

The next day by chance—the thirteenth of May— 
a bill was presented to the Reichstag by the Social 
Democrats on the annulling of the paragraphs of the 
Criminal Code respecting /se-majesté. In a distant 
part of the gallery of the House I saw my acquaintance 
of the previous afternoon; and altho he was forbidden 
to ask the questions that spoke out of his eyes and sat 
on his lips, I hope he learned later ‘‘ what the matter 
was about’”’ and reported it to his paper. — 

The chief speaker of the day was the leader of the 

extreme Left, the Hon. Augustus Bebel. Every day 
in the year, he said, some one was condemned in 
Germany for treason. In 1894 there were 622 per- 
sons imprisoned for speaking against Majesty; in 
1895, 598 persons, and these numbers are as nothing 
compared with those denounced for lése-majesté. Most 
of the cases of denunciation may be traced back to 
the instigation of the meanest human passions, to 
the itch for revenge, and the like. So-called: loyalty 
and sense of patriotism account for the rest. The 
public attorneys are glad for any sort, inasmuch as 
zeal in prosecuting such cases is considered a likely 
means of winning favor and advancement. One jour- 
nalist was taken in hand lately for protesting against 
the fitness of the title ‘‘The Great,” which William 
II insists on giving to the late old Emperor, William 
I. Another editor was condemned to nine months’ 
imprisonment for describing a royal hunt as a butch- 
ery; andsoon. There is no use in appealing to the 
Supreme Court, for the various confederate govern- 
ments see to it that only judges are appointed to that 
high bench whose records show their ‘‘loyal drift ’’ 
of mind. 

Besides the pitfalls that exist at all times, unprec- 
edented new ones are set, of late years, for citizens 
to fall into, in the way of provoking assertions from a 
quarter that may not be mentioned. Such assertions 
strike political. parties individually, as when the 
Social Democrats were anathematized as a ‘‘ mob,” 
and collectively, as when all the more liberal think- 
ing factions were exprobrated as ‘‘the parties of rev- 
olution.’’ Recently the whole Parliament was pub- 
licly loaded with reproach, in a telegram, for not 
having granted more ships; and history will have to 
be ransacked to find a parallel case. It is considered 
ungentlemanty conduct to strike at a helpless oppo- 
nent. The individuals and parties that are thus 
accused from high places, are helpless; they parry, if 
they venture to parry, at the risk of their reputation, 
their freedom and their property. 

Thus went on the speech, with interruptions from 
the Speaker, who rang his bell and called ‘‘Order’’ at 
several passages, Then the bill was put to the House, 
which rejected even the motion to consider it. 

A few days later the Government laid. before the 
Prussian Landtag an Amendment to the Public Meet- 
ings and Unions Law; and if the American was pres- 
ent at the discussion (there was such a crowd I could 
not get in), he has heard the latest proposals in the 
way of prohibitions, For, according to Article 1 
of this Amendment, ‘‘all meetings which tend to 
jeopardize the public peace shall be broken up by the 
police.” : 

Article 2, prohibits minors from taking part in po- 
litical meetings. (Already, according to the existing 
law women are forbidden to attend political assem- 
blies.) 

Article 3 delivers all political societies into the 
mercy of the police, who may forbid and put an end 
to ‘‘unions whose aim or actions run counter to the 
criminal laws or the public security, especially the 
security of the State.’’ 

Article 4 prohibits all unionswhich discuss political 
affairs from admitting minors into membership. 
Female persons may be admitted only into such clubs 
as are social. 3 
And Article 5 states, finally, that societies or 
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unions which do not expel minors from their political 
sittings, at the demand of the police, shall be closed; 
and prohibits the: owners of halls and buildings from 
permitting them to be used by such assemblies. 

The Amendment was signed in Urville by Emperor 
William IT on the tenth of May, 1897. It met with 
acclamation on the first reading, from the Conserva- 
tive parties in the Landtag, with hisses by the Liberal 
factions. Its fate hangs on seven voices; a fact that 
speaks volumes. 

But numerous daily and hourly prohibitions of 
small account have prepared the nation for prohibi- 
tions that cut away the last pillars of civil liberty. 


Beruin, GERMANY. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE ‘‘ Congressional Directory ” is not simply a vol- 
ume of cold facts. The biographical sketches of Sena- 
tors and Representatives are written by themselves, 
or outlined to clerks, for preparation. While in some 
respects there is more or less sameness, in others there 
is infinite variety and interesting reading. Few peo- 
ple realize how much of human nature crops out in 
the frank detail and description of the road which 
finally brings up in Congress. In more than one in- 
stance it is easy to read between the lines something 
of the character of the statesmen who penned them. 
An Englishman once said: ‘‘Americans do roam so.” 
This is not remarkable as an English opinion of 
Americans, except that it istrue. But it is not, how- 
ever, all over the world, as the Englishman sees it, 
that ‘‘Americans do roam so,” but from State to 
State, all over the United States. It is quite surpris- 
ing to note among Senators and Representatives the 
number of alien birth, education and occupation— 
that is, born in one State, educated in another, seeking 
occupation in a third, fame or fortune in a fourth, and 
in the long run reaching the goal of ambition in the 
halls of Congress. One of the rare exceptions is the 
Maine delegation which stands out a conspicuous ex- 
ample of native born, home-made men. Every mem- 
ber of that delegation was born, bred and educated 
in Maine, and never lived away from the State; they 
have never roamed, even so far as seeking possible 
worldly advantages ina neighboring State, and all 
were poor boys, working their way up from the very 
bottom of the ladder, to place and power. Tho one of 
the smallest in numbers, the Maine delegation, leads 
all others in prominence and range of influence. 
Maine gives a Speaker of the House whose leadership 
and national fame is second only to that of her great 
statesman, James G. Blaine; to three important com- 
mittees in last Congress, chairmen of signal ability; 
while in the Senate the Pine-tree State is honored 
by the unanimous choice of one of her Senators 
to be the president fro tempore of the Senate. 
The Maine delegation is a conspicuous exam- 
ple, also, of the value of continuous service, 
and this is in no small part the secret of its foremost 
place in Congress. Senator Frye’s service is one of 
twenty-eight years—twelve in the House and sixteen 
in the Senate. Senator Hale’s service is one of 
twenty-six years—ten in the House and sixteen in the 
Senate. Mr. Reed turned twenty years’ service in 
the House on the fourth of March, Mr. Dingley six- 
teen years, and Mr. Boutelle and the late Mr. Milli- 
ken each fourteen years of continuous service. The 
West, and even the South, is beginning to realize the 
value of continuous service in Congress, which hereto- 
fore has been appreciated more by New England than 
by any other section of the country. New York has 
in the House thirty-four members; but the New York 
delegation falls far short of the Maine delegation, in 
the scope of its power and influence. Maine is rep- 
resented by brainy men, and the Maine people appre- 
ciate the fact by keeping them in Congress. Four 
of the six members of the Maine delegation are col- 
lege graduates, and two are the editors of the two 
leading newspapers in the State. With the exception 
of Senator Hale, none would be called rich men. 
Senator Hale acquired a fortune with his wife, the 
only child of the late Senator Chandler, of Michigan. 
But Mr. Hale had acquired something of national 
reputation as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives before his marriage, so that it was with him no 
less than the rest of the delegation a question of 
brains and pluck. 

While some Maine men found success at home 
others roamed to much advantage. Among the lat- 
ter is Senator Perkins, of California, who has had a 
varied career. His early recollections are of a Maine 
farm and ‘‘limited educational advantages,’’ so 
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limited that at twelve years of age he left his native 
State and went out into the world to seek something 
better. Mr. Perkins went by water—that is, to sea 
as a cabin boy—and at sixteen shipped ‘‘ before the 
mast’’ on a sailing vessel bound for California, 
‘*round the Horn.’’ In due time the young sailor 
reached the Eldorado where he expected to find fame 
and fortune, and where he entirely realized his expec- 
tations—the fortune in mining, milling and the 
steamship business, and the fame from the Governor's 
chair to the United States Senate. .Senator Perkins 
had served in the State Senate eight years before he 
became Governor, and he is the first Senator from 
California elected by the direct nomination of the peo- 
ple of his State. When he came East four years ago, 
it was not as a cabin boy by water, but across the 
continent in his private car to a seat in the United 
States Senate. And forty years cover the story of his 
roaming—a story of reality far stranger than fiction. 
Senator Perkins has never grown away from his early 
life as a sailor and never lost his fondness for sea- 

faring people.. He said one day not long ago: ‘‘I 

take the greatest delight when I am ina seaport 

town in putting on a flannel shirt and going down to 

the wharves and mingling with the sailors. You 

know I used to be a man before the mast myself, sail- 
ing to California by way of Cape Horn, when quite 

young. So nowadays I go down among the sailors 

and stevedores, and sit on the side of the ship and 

talk with them, learning something new all the time 

from theirexperiences. I like to go in the foundries 

and machine-shops, too, and watch the men at work. 

You have no idea how much in the way of odds and 

ends of knowledge can be picked up in this fashion. 

The longer I live the more I find out that the book 

which holds my knowledge shrinks, and the book 

which contains what I do not know becomes larger. 

So I have come to the conclusion that there is hard- 

ly a man in the world who cannot teach me some- 

thing which it is worth while for me to know.” 

Senator Perkins would never be taken for a West- 
ern man; tho living away from New England the 
greater part of his life, he has not, after a forty years’ 
residence in the far West, acquired anything off-hand ~ 
in manner or speech. Onthe contrary, his pronun- 
ciation is purely New England, and the first impres- 
sion is that he isa Boston man—an impression carried 
out by acertain precise, quiet bearing. On the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Hawaii, Senator Perkins has 
not fully made up‘his mind. But it may be stated 
for a fact that he is by no means to be regarded as 
against annexation, While he does not favor the 
policy of the acquisition of territory, he would be glad 
to have the whole North American Continent belong 
to the United States and believes we should have 
British Columbia as we have Alaska. His point of 
view extends beyond his own State in considering 
the two sides to the question of annexation; never- 
theless if the sentiment of California is for annexation, 
Mr. Perkins will serve the best interests of his con- 
stituents. 

Senator Tillman is a unique figure in the State— 
original in speech and dramatic in gesture. He is 
brusque to the point of being uncouth, and it has 
taken the Senate some time to become reconciled to 
his total disregard for Senatorial dignity and indiffer- 
ence to the polished amenities of public life. But if 
Mr. Tillman were to leave the Senate now hardly 
any man would bemore missed. He hasa certain 
rugged honesty and fearless directness that his col- 
leagues admire, tho his rough manner grates harshly 
on their finer sensibilities. He is so fearless and im- 
partial in his criticisms that neither Republicans nor 
Democrats resent his savage attacks or,bear malice 
against him. Mr. Tillman has a reckless way of hit- 
ting the nail on the head by telling truths that other 
Senators refrain from telling because they are 
politic, and believe in the old adage ‘‘the truth 
should not be spoken at all times.” His nature 
is purely aggressive, and he strikes out squarely 
from the shoulder, now at his own Party, then 
at the Republicans, sparing neither in his de- 
nunciations of what he regards as wrongs to the 
working people. To a visitor in the gallery of the 
Senate the South Carolina Senator is apparently 
one of the quietest of men and indifferent to every- 
thing around him. One often hears the remark; ‘‘Oh, 
is that Tillman? Why, he doesn’t look like a fight- 
er.” But while he seems to be absorbed in his news- 
paper or quietly writing letters he is at the same time 
preparing for battle; and without any sign or warn- 
ing he makes the attack, taking the enemy unawares. 
A South Carolina man of prominence in Washington 
not long ago, speaking of Senator Tillman, said: 
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‘«« The bitterness of feeling, amounting to positive ha- 
tred, between the Tillman and anti-Tillman factions 
of the Democracy, which formerly kept the State 
stirred up, has given way to a kindlier sentiment, 
and the old. asperities have softened down to a 
condition of tolerance on both sides. The best 
men of the opposing factions have advocated the 
policy of harmony and peace. It is a mistake 
to say that Senator Tillman has lost ‘any of 
his prestige, for he is as strong to-day as 
he ever was; and the mass of the _ people 
are just as warm in their attachment for him. While 
lacking in polish, Senator Tillman is strong in intel- 
lect and charaeter, and his courage cannot be ques- 
tioned. He has done much to benefit the people of 
South Carolina. While Governor he promoted the 
cause of education to a degree that should entitle him 
to the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen. In 
other matters, also of importance, his administration 
was thoroughly in the interest of the people. Till- 
man left school at seventeen to join the Confederate 
Army, and after the War became a farmer. He had 
taken no active part in politics until he began the 
agitation which resulted in the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Fort Hill, 
John C. Calhoun’s old home. His first political 
office was that of Governor. Conservatives as well as 
radicals appreciate what Senator Tillman has accom- 
plished for South Carolina in education and other 
benefits.” 

Senator Tillman is still on the sunny side of fifty, 
and looks fully ten years younger. He is tall, and 
broad-shouldered, with very black hair, worn closely 
cut and smoothly brushed. A serious illness in early 
life caused the loss of his left eye; but his dark face 
is one of strength, especially expressed in the square, 
firmly set mouth and jaw. He is seen at his best in 
his home life; and to his friends Senator Tillman is a 
gentle and genial man, with a certain homely curtesy 
of manner, and altogether impresses one with the 
sincerity of his convictions. 

The prompt confirmation of John Russell Young, to 
be Librarian of Congress, is a compliment to Mr. 
Young, and evidence that his appointment is re- 
garded with general favor. Mr. Young could have 
had a foreign mission, but preferred to remain at 
home. The duties of Librarian of Congress will be 
congenial to a man of his literary tastes; at the same 
time he is well fitted for the position. He is writing 
a life of General Grant, with whom he was closely as- 
sociated in travels around the world; and his desire 
to complete this work, led to his preference for the 
position of Librarian. He has the administrative 
ability, acquaintance with public men, knowledge of 
books and geniality of manner ‘which especially equip 
him for the place. Tho Mr. Young succeeds Mr. 
Spofford he does not displace him, as the reorganiza- 
tion of the Library in the new building makes a divi- 
sion of duties, and the former Librarian as Chief As- 
sistant, will be no less valuable in the field in 
which he has achieved a national reputation, be- 
cause of his marvelous memory of books. and 
their uses. Under Mr. Spofford’s care the Library 
has grown from seventy thousand to almost a million 
volumes; and his influence in the general movement 
for free libraries, especially s¢hool libraries, has been 
a conspicuous factor in educational progress in the 
last two decades. Mr. Spofford retains his former 
salary of $4,000 a year, but his duties are made easier 
by being relieved of administrative cares, which will 
be assumed by Mr. Young, on a salary of $5,000 a 
year. 

The hot weather of the past week made people real- 
ize that there was something genuine about it, and 
that it was no longer spring but well-established 


summer. It had been so remarkably cool, right along, - 


that nobody seemed to care about going away. When 
the President and party returned from Nashville they 
said Washington weather had the charm of the most 
approved summer resort. During the absence of the 
President and Mrs. McKinley, the White House was 
‘¢done up” in summer linens—all carpets, draperies 
and suggestion of winter furnishings vanished, and a 
cool, fresh appearance was given by mattings over 
the floors and linens over the furniture. Tho the 
Nashville trip was some recreation for the President, 
he has not looked as well as his friends who see him 
every day could desire. At the public receptions, 
after two-thirds of a day given to office-seeking visit- 
ors, to say. nothing of State business, the President’s 
weary air and unusual pallor show that he is a very 
tired and worn man. It is not only in office hours, 
but nearly all day, then after dinner, all the evening 
until late hours that the President sees people, and 
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the wonder is when he really sleeps and rests. Thete 
has been little let-up in the strain for nearly a year, 
and naturally the President shows the effects. 


A Bird’s-Eye View from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD. 





‘“‘ All is over and done, 
Render thanks to the Giver.” 

Ou, that I had the brush of an artist to place upon 
this paper an unfading picture of the most brilliant 
pageant the world has ever witnessed! To attemptto 
give an adequate description of this morning scene is 
beyond the compass of my powers and would trespass 
outside the space alloted to me; but a slight sketch 
may here be given that those beyond the dividing sea 
may understand in some slight measure what the feel- 
ing of the nations must have been when our Queen, 
the reigning possessor of all hearts and minds, pro- 
ceeded in glorious state to return thanks to the Su- 
preme Ruler for the mercies vouchsafed to her during 
the past sixty years of Prosperity and Progress. 

There is no need here to dwell upon technicalities, 
and I will start at once upon the view directly facing 
my point of vantage from the west porch of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The scene presented about baffles descrip- 
tion; I must ask my readers to imagine for themselves 
where my powers fail. A gray sky overhead so far 
from detracting from the beauty of the scene, formed 
instead a most harmonious background against which 
the restless rainbow of colors stood out in glorious 
relief. Every window facing the railed space in front 
of the Cathedral, and reaching away down Ludgate 
Hill, formed a living bouquet of fair faces, flower- 
bedecked hats and waving fans, while the human 
wall, which was only kept intact by the supreme 
energy ofthe mounted police, aided by ‘‘a thin red 
line,” bore witness to the loyalty of the British sub- 
jects. Festoons of flowers hung from purple and gold 
pillars, and every available inch sent forth its flags 
to float in proud delight overthe heads of the pop- 
ulace. Every imaginable device was displayed upon 
the houses and buildings, and every art had been ex- 
ercised to throw luster upon the occasion. As tar as 
eye could see one unbroken line of color proclaimed 
the festivity of the hour. 

All spectators who had seats upon the route were 
required to be in them by ten o’clock, and therefore 
by that hour everything was in readiness for the com- 
ing pageant, and all heads had begun to turn in the 
direction down which, in a couple of hours, the long 
cortege was to wend its way; and surely never 
did two hours speed away on such rapid wings. 
From the seats allotted to our party we were able 
then to observe several interesting facts which 
might otherwise have escaped our notice, not the 
least of these being the constant supplies of water 
with which the policeman regaled the impassive 
troops of ‘‘scarlet coats,’’ whose stiff attitude man- 
aged somehow to relax as the parched condition 
of their throats became intolerable. Again and 
again was the long tedium relieved by the strains 
of an admirably conducted Naval (Guards, I believe) 
band which gave forth at intervals all the well-known 
airs with which every Englishman is _ familiar. 
At. eleven o’clock the excitement was _ increased 
by the arrival of the Colonial Procession, which was 
greeted with loud and prolonged bursts of cheering 
in which all joined, and by this means were able 
to give vent to their almost overwhelming sensa- 
tions of emotion and loyalty. The large courtyard 
was immediately inclosed by the new arrivals, who 
took up their position around the center of the oper- 
ations. While engaged in scanning the smart and 
varied uniforms of the foreign troops the people could 
yet spare a unanimous shout of recognition as their 
beloved ‘‘ Bobs’’ rode down the line. And here it 
may be stated that Lord Roberts was mounted upon 
his white Arab steed, that had borne him to Kanda- 
har; and both the noble and graceful animal and its 
rider came in for their full share of acclamation. By 
the time the clock had tolled out the quarter to 
twelve the tension had become well-nigh unbearable. 
So stupendous was the excitement, indeed, that a 
very little more of it would have upset the balance 
altogether. The ‘‘ mighty heart” was throbbing and 
beating in feverish irregularity, and every eye was 

straining down the far-reaching line, when suddenly 
a peal of bells proclaimed the expected approach. 

Down along the road slowly appeared the glitter- 
ing helmets and scarlet uniforms of the vanguard, 
each detachment being headed bya spirited band, 
over which the individual drum-majors presided with 
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a decision and fire that was positively amazing. Over 
two long miles did the regiments spread themselves, 
the plumes of the lancers and gold facing of the 
Royal Horse Artillery being lighted up by the rays of 
sunshine which had crept out to gaze upon the scene. 

Following the military portion of the procession 

were many and divers attachés, envoys and represent- 
atives, who rode in order, abreast or simply in direct 
precedence to the royal carriages. To give a résumé 
of the occupants is needless; but I noticed that the 
fifth carriage contained the person of His Excellency, 
Mr. Whitelaw Read, the special Ambassador for the 
United States, who wore evening dress and a tall hat. 
The other carriages for the most part were occupied 
by the different members of the royal household until 
the eighth one, in which three of the young Prin- 
cesses were seated, who, by the way, appeared to take 
the liveliest interest in the proceedings. Follow- 
ing them came ten more state carriages, in which 
were seated the various other familiar faces of the 
royal family. The Duchess of York, attired in pale 
cream and light blue, was greeted enthusiastically, as 
were her three sisters-in-law, who returned the shouts 
of recognition with smiles of evident pleasure. The 
Duchess of Albany is always popular, and the Em- 
press Frederick of Germany shared with her the Joud 
cheers of the people. And now it was the hour at 
last—the hour for which the world seemed to stand 
still and wait. Excitement had reached its highest 
pitch, and emotion was taking its place. Every hat 
and hand was raised, and the sound of a million 
tongues was heard in an uncontrolled roar as the 
twelve Flemish cream-colored steeds slowly bore the 
beloved idol of the British subjects to the scarlet- 
draped stand in front of the steps of St. Paul’s. 

The next minute the sounds of the 7¢ Deum were 
raised, and the words ‘‘ We Praise Thee, O God,” 
floated in grand chorus through the electrified air. 
Round the steps were grouped all the dignities and 
and heads of the Church, and behind them were 
massed a countless army of choristers, from whence 
the song of thanksgiving proceeded. As soon as the 
notes had died away, a sudden and complete stillness 
fell upon the crowd within and without the charmed 
circle. Not a solitary sound was heard as the im- 
pressive words of the Lord’s Prayer were repeated in 
clear and audible tones, and were followed by the 
Benediction, pronounced in unfaltering accents by 
the aged and venerable Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And during this most touching and beautiful moment 
it was observed that our beloved Queen allowed her 
emotion to give itself vent, and, bending her head in 
womanly feeling, glad tears of gratitude filled the 
eyes of Sovereign and subjects alike. The next mo- 
ment a unanimous chord seemed to strike along the 
line, and the National Anthem was raised as by one 
voice, to the complete surprise of all concerned in the 
arrangements for the service. The first verse was 
well started before the band caught up the strain and 
brought the proceedings to a triumphal and glorious 
conclusion. Long and unending were the cheers and 
bursts of acclamation that filled the air, and the very 
clouds overhead seemed to catch up the echoes, and 
the pigeons, who make their home in the grim ar- 
cades- of the cathedral, repeated the cries to each 
other, till it seemed as if the glad rejoicings might 
almost be heard across the dividing seas. And it was 
all over. No discordant element had marred the glory 
of the scene; no untoward circumstance had cast a 
shadow upon such a fair sight. All was glad, joyous 
and complete; and to look back on such a day is to 
feel that life can give something not very far removed 
from earthly Paradise. And nowa word on more 
commonplace details, which, tho dry, are perhaps of 
interest to feminine hearts. The Queen wore no or- 
ders and no decorations, her whole attire being of the 
most sober black, relieved here and there by touches 
of white lace. Evenher gloves were black, and her 
bonnet was of the same color; under which the old, 
well-known expression of perfect dignity and gracious 
recognition was seen without the interposition of a 
shielding veil. 

In conclusion, for I cannot longer take up your 
time, and the post will wait not for Jubilee effusions, 
I may only add that the reception given to those who 
came from their own lands to add their homage to 
ours was of the most enthusiastic description. The 
British soldiers well appreciated the comradeship of 
their foreign companions-in-arms, and to them our 
cordial thanks and good will is justly due. And now, 
let me repeat once more the toast which was drunk by 
universal consent this morning: ‘‘The Queen! God 
bless her!” 


Eccieston Square, S. W., Lonpon 
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Tue Senate did not make quite as rapid progress 
with the passed-over paragraphs of the Tariff as with 
the regular schedules. Many changes were made 
in the original plans of the Committee. Tea 
Was dropped from the dutiable list, and it was de- 
cided not to insist onan increase in the internal revenue 
tax on distilled liquors and on tobacco. In place of 
these the Committee was led, for the sake of revenue, to 
propose a stamp tax on the issue and sale of bonds, 
stocks, certificates, etc. of five cents per share of $100 
on the issue and two cents per sale on transactions in 
them. In Wall Street it/is said this tax will be difficult 
to collect and will give rise to numberless devices of 
evasion. The Committee reported a clause for a bounty 
of one-quarter of a cent a pound on the production of 
beet sugar, but withdrew it in the Senate, whereupon it 
was renewed by Senator Allen, of Nebraska. A caucus 
was te be held on Tuesday todetermine whether the 
Committee would or would not become responsible for 
it. A long fight against it is promised by Democrats, 
if it is not withdrawn. The Hawaiian reciprocity pro- 
vision was re-enacted. It was hoped to complete the 
billin Committee of the Whole Tuesday night orWednes- 
day so that it could be reported to the Senate, adopt- 
ed and sent to a Conference Committee for the adjust- 
ment of differences between the two houses. The pre- 
vision for discriminating duties against foreign goods 
on which an export bounty is paid was adopted, also a 
general reciprocity plan. © The Finance Committee was 
beatenonthe rate on white pine boards. It was re- 
duced from $2 to $r. 





Tuer Japanese protest against the proposed treaty of 
Hawaiian annexation has been made public, and is sub- 
stantially assurmised. The Japanese Minister declines 
to accept the assurance of Secretary Sherman that it 
contains nothing prejudicial to the rights of Japan. In- 
deed, he declares that Japan as a Pacific power, has in- 
terests in the maintenance of the status guo of Hawaii; 
the annexation of Hawaii would tend to endanger the 
residential, commercial, and industrial rights of Japan- 
ese subjects in Hawaii, secured tothem by treaty and by 
the Constitution and laws of that country; and that it 
might lead to the postponement by Hawaii of the 
settlement of claims made by Japan for injuries done to 
its citizens. The protest is clear but curteous, and in 
ita frank denial is made of any purpose to interfere 
with the integrity or sovereignty of Hawaii. 


THE Democrats of Ohio, following closely the Repub- 
licans, have put their State ticket thus early in the 
field. As was anticipated, their platform is a thorough 
indorsement of the Chicago platform, and is, therefore, 
as pronounced for free silver us was the St. Louis Re- 
publican platform for gold. It pronounces gold mono- 
metallism a British policy, and of course denounces 
‘*the crime of 1873.’’ The ticket is headed by Horace 
L. Chapman, a coal operator from the Hocking Valley, 
now living in Columbus. Altho he is wealthy, it is ex- 
pected that his reputation as a friend of labor will make 
him very acceptable to the laboring class. It is said 
that there has never been a strike among the miners 
employed by him. The one surprise of the Convention 
was. the defeat of John R. MeLean and his friends. 
Nearly everybody supposed that he would control the 
Convention, and that his nominee would be made the 
standard-bearer of the party, while he would be in- 
dorsed as a candidate for the United States Senate. His 
candidate, R. T. Hough, was entirely set aside, for the 
reason, it is said, that he had too good a record for 
gold; and Mr. McLean’s advité'not to make free silver 
a prominent plank of the .platform was utterly disre- 
garded. His policy was to reunite and strengthen the 


party; but the free silver element was too strong; and’ 


carried the Convention with them. 


The shaping of the campaign for the first election in 
the Greater New York is a matter of growing interest. 
We have already referred to the new enrollment 
brought about by the new president of the Republican 
County Committee, Mr. Quigg, and his address depre- 
cating the proposed action of the Citizens’ Committee in 
nominating Mr. Seth Low in advance of the Republican 
Convention; also in taking the position that those who 
join the Citizens’ Union ought not to be allowed to en- 
roll as members of the Republican organization. The 
new Republican enrollment was designed to answer the 
severe criticisms raised by the investigating committee 
last year showing that in many districts the enrollment 
was fraudulent to the last degree. Exactly what the re- 
sult of the new enrollment is has not yet been made 
known; but it is certain that a large number of names 
were erased in many of the down-town districts, in which 
the accessions were not sufficiently nymerous to repair 
the loss. In up-town districts, however, there appears 
to have been a considerable increase, and it is estimated 


that there will be from 85,000 to 95,000. Whether the- 


rolls have been fairly purged and are now honest, can- 
not yet be definitely stated. It is a matter of great inter- 
est that Jacob Worth, who speaks for the Republican 
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organization in Brooklyn, takes issue with Mr. Quigg 
respecting the attitude of the Republican Party toward 
a union ticket. He makes it very clear that there is no 
hope of success against Tammany unless all anti-Tam- 
many organizations are united. He shows from the 
figures of last November’s election that sixty per cent. 
of Mr. McKinley’s vote was cast by those who were out- 
side of the Republican organization. He says: 

“If the men who have connected themselves with organi- 

zations outside of that of the Republican Party, for the 
purpose of bringing about the nomination of an independ- 
ent or fusion candidate, cannot retain or secure member- 
ship in the Republican organization, and if the Republican 
candidates receive only the votes of those who are ad- 
mitted into the party organization, then those candidates 
would poll not more than one-quarter of the votes in the 
city of New York on election day.” 
The logic of this proposition would appear to be very 
strong; and it is not strange that Mr. Quigg should now 
be quoted as saying that a union ticket is most desir- 
able, and that he is as strongly in favor of it as Mr. 
Worth himself. An interesting element in the situation 
is the announcement that Richard Croker will conduct 
the campaign for Tammany. 


AN extensive strike of miners was ordered by the 
National Executive Committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America for July 4th. The cause of the 
strike is a demand for increased rates. The demand was 
agreed upon last January, and the time for its enforce- 
ment was left for future determination. The signs of 
the times, in the judgment of the Committee, indicate 
the present as the fitting opportunity to carry out the 
purpose. Business, they say, has improved, especially 
in industrial lines, and miners are entitled to their 
share. ‘‘A fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work ” is their 
watchword. The mining operators decided not to grant 
the advance, except in a few instances. In some cases 
mines are worked by non-union men, and these will not 
go out. Some reluctance was manifested by union 
miners to go on strike; but it is probable that a general 
strike will follow in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Whether it will extend to West Virginia and 
other States cannot be foretold. The miners believe 
that they will get their proposed scale of wages. They 
say this is a good time for a strike as the men will re- 
quire little help to maintain their families. The mine 
operators do not seem to be much concerned. The mines 
will be.closed. There is no excitement at any point. 





In South America the Brazilian fanatics who, a few 
weeks ago, were driven out of their stronghold at 
Canudos, in the province of Bahia, have recaptured the 
town after a fierce encounter continuing tor several 
hours. The Government troops, however, made three 
desperate attempts to recapture the stronghold, but 
were repulsed each time, losing in the three engage- 
ments more than 1,000 men, while Conselheiro’s loss 
is said to have been about 1,500. The end of this 
insurrection as yet seems no nearer. In Chile 
the long expected Cabinet crisis has arrived, 
and the Ministry has resigned. The fallen Cab- 
inet was formed last November, but owing to the 
composition of the Congress elected last March Pre- 
mier Autunez has been unable to carry out many of 
the leading features of his program. President Erraz- 
wriz has formed a new Cabinet which is entirely liberal, 
and is expected to be satisfactory. Chile’s financial 
condition, which has been very serious for quite a while, 
is improving, according to the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress, and all the foreign relations of the 
Republic are harmonious. The condition of the labor 
market, however, is very bad, and. it is expected that 
recent failures of some engineering establishments will 
throw over 1,000 workingmen out of employment. 
Negotiations for the settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute with Argentina are in progress, and an agree- 
ment has been reached whereby the common relations 
(hitherto strained) of Chile, Peru and Bolivia will 
be established on an amicable basis. 


THE Jubilee week in England has had quite a number 
of important events. On Monday the Queen visited 
London, the procession passing from the station to 
Buckingham Palace, by the Albert Memorial and Ken. 
sington Gardens, thus giving opportunity for a large 
number of the people who had failed tosee her on the 
other occasion to manifest their loyalty. In the after- 
noon there was a reception at Buckingham Palace to 
which six thousand invitations had been issued. At 
this time the Queen took leave of the special envoys of 
the foreign powers and others who had attended the 
Jubilee ceremonies, and returned to Windsor in the 
evening. In view of the bad arrangement for the re- 
ception of the House of Commons at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, the Queen issued an invitation to the members of 
the House to come with their wives to Windsor on Sat- 
urday July 3d. The special event of the week, how- 
ever, was the review of the troops at Aldershot. 
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‘The Queen was present, and the troops number- 


ing 25,000 men, including all the colonial force, 
a division of cavalry, artillery and engineers, and four 
divisions of infantry, passed in review before her, the 
colonial troops leading, headed by Lord Roberts, of 
Kandahar, while the Prince of Wales led the Tenth 
Hussars. There was a large attendance of guests, in- 
cluding the representatives of the royal. families in 
Europe and General Miles of the United States Army. 
The Queen was everywhere greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and seemed much interested. Considera- 
ble feeling was manifested that she did not attend the 
review of the fleet at Spithead; but all complaints are 
very mild in comparison with the general manifesta- 
tion of loyalty to her. There were a large number of 
other entertainments, including especially a dinner to 
the colonial premiers by Mr. Chamberlain, followed by 
a most brilliant reception. Altogether the British peo- 


ple are thoroughly satisfied with the occasion, and in-’ 


tense in their loyalty not merely to the Queen but to 
the Empire. 


At last, after an amount of discussion which made 
everybody think that the matter was one of pure poli- 
tics, the visit of President Faure to St. Petersburg isan 
assured thing. The Czar has sent his letter of invita- 
tion, the Chamber of Deputies has voted the necessary 
amount to defray the expenses, and there is general 
jubilation. It seems, however, that this is the accom- 
plishment of the plan formed several years ago by 
President Carnot, and which was interrupted successive- 
ly by his assassination and the resignation of President 
Casimir-Perier. Whether there will be a definite treaty 
of alliance or not it is, of course, impossible to state; 
but that there is indicated a cordial friendship amount- 
ing to an alliance is generally considered certain. 





Tue German political crisis continues. Repressive 
measures are being pushed through the Prussian Diet 
as a preliminary to attempting them in the Reichstag. 
There have also been a number of Cabinet changes, 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein and Dr. von Botticher 
going out, while Count von Billow and Dr. Miguel come 
to the front. Herr Stephan, who has done more than 
any man living to reform the postal service of the 
world, gives place tc a general who has had no experi- 
ence in the department. The changes are looked upon 
on every hand as a victory for Prince Bismarck and his 
policy, and there is widespread dissatisfaction in the 
press. Some very moderate journals speak in the most 
emphatic way of ‘‘ revolutionists whose intrigues have 
shaken the State and the Monarchy to its foundations, 
and exposed Prussia to the ridicule of the world.” 
They also affirm that unless there is a complete change 
and speedily, ‘*the next elections will produce a vol- 
canic outburst of wrath throughout the whole nation.”’ 
Others are even more angry in their remonstrances, 
and affirm that it is very evident that a storm is brew- 
ing. Inthe foreign policy of the Empire, the position 
in the Levant appears to have undergone a change, the 
German Ambassador at Constantinople joining fully 
with his colleagues in insisting that the Sultan: with- 
draw from Thessaly. In South Africa the rumors are 
renewed of German intrigue with the Transvaal, this 
time taking the form of securing for a syndicate company 
under German influence of the contro] of Delagoa Bay, 
to which England claims a reversionary right. 





THE Sultan is still holding off, and the peace nego- 
tiations are no further advanced than a week ago. 
There are reports that the Ambassadors are getting 
very impatient and have sent a collective note to the 


Porte insisting upon a speedy answer to the conditions - 


of peace. It is noticeable, however, that just at this 
time comes the statement that the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, M. de Nelidoff; has resigned. Just 
what this indicates is not clear, as his successor is not 
widely known and has not been identified with any 
special Eastern policy. In Constantinople the situation 
is very critical. On Jubilee day a salute was fired in 
honor of the Queen, and a large crowd of Moslems 
rushed into the streets armed with sticks and axes, and 
asking who were to be attacked, Greeks or Armenians. 
They were quieted, but according to reports a large 
number of Armenians were arrested on the charge of 
disturbing the peace,and put in prison. The gathering 
of the most desperate characters from all parts of the 
country continues, and troops are still being concen- 
trated in Thessaly. There are reports that Edhem 
Pasha has resigned the command of the army, on the 
ground that he cannot be held responsible for the pres- 
ervation of peace under the conditions of the armistice. 
In Athens there is an increasing conviction that hos- 
tilities will be resumed. New conditions of Cretan 
autonomy have been published. They include a Chris- 
tian governor, an annual tribute of $50,000 after five 
years, a constitutional assembly composed equally of 
Moslems and Christians, and the gradual withdrawal 
of Turkish troops, 
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In the city of Kieffthe Russian police have succeeded 
in discovering a secret printing-press in the cellar of a 
house occupied by a droshky driver. For some time 
past it had been known to the police that a large num- 
ber of socialist and revolutionary tracts were being dis- 
tributed among the students of the university and the 
non-commissioned officers of the garrison, but in such a 
way that the distributors always managed to escape 
their vigilance. It is surmised that these tracts were 
printed on the press just discovered, and several stu- 
dents have been arrested for complicity in the affair. 
From a well-informed correspondent we learn that 
never since the darkest days of Czar Alexander II have 
there been such unrest and dissatisfaction among Rus- 
sian students as at the present time. Notwithstanding 
these facts, the Czar’s Government, according to relia- 
ble authority, have under consideration proposals for 
lightening the severity of the Press laws in Russia. 
Only in St. Petersburg and Moscow at present are cer- 
tain well-known newspapers permitted to goto press 
without having first obtained the sanction of the censor 
for the political articles they contain. This concession 
is to be extended to a number of other provincial papers 
whose editors are known to be supporters of the Gov- 
ernment and good patriots. The censor will also be in- 
structed to loosen the present severe regulations about 
dramatic and literary criticism. It is also reported that 
the attitude of the.Government in the matter of reli- 
gious freedom has been latterly toward a more tolerant 
or lenient treatment of dissent and dissenters. The 
Government begins to recognize that dissenters, espe- 
ciolly the Stundists and Baptists, are among the most 
loyal subjects of the Czar, and that their religious 
opinions do not go hand in hand with disloyal and un- 
patriotic sentiments. The number of Stundists in the 
prisons of South Russia is diminishing, and this past 
year very few have been transported to the Caucasus. 
There are indications that this is not a mere lull in the 
storm of persecution, but the result of settled purpose 
and the influence of powerful Russian ladies in St. 
Petersburg who are tinged with Protestantism and who 
are known to have the confidence of both the Czar 
and Czarina. 





ATTENTION has been directed to India again in a 
somewhat unpleasant way by the frequency of attacks 
upon British officers. A number of the plague com- 
missioners and other civil and military officers have 
been shot, and a detective assigned to ferret out the 
assassins was attacked and almost killed. The assas- 
sins apparently tracked their victims and shot them 
after nightfall. Itis noticed that pistols were used, 
contrary to the usual custom among the uneasy classes 
in India, who prefer the dagger. There has also been 
a Moslem riot near Calcutta in which the troops were 
called out, and not less than 600 natives were killed. 
Personal threats are numerous, and the effect has been 
to create a general feeling of apprehension, strength- 
ened by the remembrance that the great mutiny of forty 
years agocommenced in muchthe same way. Numbers 
of seditious placards have been posted about the cities 
and many leaflets have been distributed denouncing the 
jubilee, and saying that none but demons would cele- 
brate it when famine, earthquake and plague prevailed, 
and while temples were being polluted by the plague 
officials. One of the leaflets says, ‘‘ an ancient and noble 
race is being killed by Christian Government. Will no 
one lift a finger to check the excesses of the English 
tyrants who have been riding rough-shod over us for 
more than a century?’ The English Government says 
little, but apparently realizes the‘seriousness of the situ- 
ation, and is taking prompt and decisive measures to 
ensure quiet. 


THERE are renewed reports of the destruction of the 
Dhanis expedition from the Congo Free State to the 
head waters ofthe Nile. Several months ago a report 
was spread to the same effect and never denied cffi- 
cially, altho it was not confirmed. The present report 
is also published under reserve but with a considerable 
number of details. The expedition was organized by 
the Congo Free State with the intention of extending the 
Congo territory to the northeast, inasmuch as it was no 
longer possible to extendit southward. There were re- 
ports that an agreement had been entered into with Eng- 
land with a view toward creating a diversion by this ex- 
pedition which would assist in an attack upon the Mahdi 
by the Egyptian troops on the north. This has been de- 
nied; but the fact that it was accompanied by a force of 
Haussa zouaves from the British Niger territory has 
strengthened the report. When England failed tosecure 
the Congo Free State the connecting territory near the 
great lakes that would give her a complete line from 
Egypt to the Cape as soon as she could recover Khar- 
tim, it was generally supposed that she would make an- 
other effort in some other direction, and this Dhanis 
expedition has been looked upon as an element in that 
attempt. Meanwhile, news comes from Cairo that the 
advance of the Anglo-Egyptian column will begin in 
August with Berber as the objective point. When that 
has been taken a strong force will be sent to Kassala 
while the advance on to Khartiim is set down for Feb- 
ruary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Science. 
The Great Lakes. 


Mk. F. B. Tayior has recently summarized the pres- 
ent condition of our knowledge of the Pleistocene his- 
tory of the Great Lakes in one of the ‘‘ Studies in In- 
diana Geography.” The early ice-sheet covered all 
these bodies of water, extending as far south as the 
Ohio River. It would appear that this ice retreated in 
a northeasterly direction, leaving a margin with the gen- 
eral course of northwest-southeast, but with lobes 
pushing southwesterly where the lacustrine depressions 
allowed individual movements. At a very early stage 
there were lobes at the west end of Lake Superior, at 
Keweenaw Bay, Green Bay, Lake Michigan, East Michi- 
gan and Lake Erie. Acontinuance of the melting would 
develop small lakes at the ends of the several lobes as the 
land sloped northeasterly, discharging at the lowest 
levels possible. Presently these lakes become much 
larger, giving us one at the west end of Lake Superior, 
one near Chicago, one leading from Saginaw Bay, and 
one covering Lake Erie and part of Huron. The first 
had an outlet toward the Mississippi, and the others 
discharged by a single stream at Chicago. 

A little later the lower lakes combined into one, called 
for convenience Lake Warren, covering much of Lake 
Michigan, the south part of Lake Huron, all of Lake 
Erie and a part of Lake Ontario, discharging down the 
Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers to the Mississippi. 

Still later the ice melted away so as to allow the 
union of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario with a discharge through the Mohawk and 
Hudson Rivers tothe sea at New York. This was Lake 
Algonquin. Owing to the fact of the depression of the 
land in a northeasterly direction the Chicago outlet be- 
came at least a hundred feet higher than before. Lake 
Erie would also be separated from the more northern 
water, and a new outlet made its way from Georgian Bay 
across to the early Lake Ontario, known as Lake 
Iroquois. : 

When the ice finally disappeared the glacial history 
was finished, and Lake Algonquin discharged through 
the present Lake Nipissing into the Ottawa basin, with 
the three lakes of Superior, Michigan and Huron. Lake 
Erie existed alone by itself, and the sea of the Cham- 
plain epoch filled Lake Ontario and the Ottawa nearly 
to the Nipissing outlet. Finally, the rise of the land at 
the head of the Ottawa River turned the drainage again 
through Lake Erie, and over the precipice at Niagara. 
The history of these falls is vividly correlated by Mr. 
Taylor with the changes in the lakes. The Niagara 
route was taken bythe discharge of the early Lake 
Algonquin, but before the gorge could begin to form. 
When these Algonquin waters were diverted through 
the Georgian Bay, or Trent outlet, the Niagara River 
was fed only by Lake Erie and its tributaries, and its 
size must have been greatly diminished. The same 
would be true when the waters discharged through the 
Ottawa. Mr. Taylor agrees with Prof. G. F. Wright in 
the conclusion that when the discharge was through 
the Ottawa the Niagara River would have been much 
smaller, the amount of water furnished by Lake Erie 
being one-ninth that of all the lakes combined. Hence 
these gentlemen suggest that the Niagara cut the rela- 
tively narrow shallow gorge of the Whirlpool rapids 
during the life of Lake Algonquin, and the gorge be- 
tween the present falls and the head of the Whirlpool 
rapids was worn out subsequently, when the lakes had 
assumed their present areas. Mr. Taylor says noth- 
ing as to the specific time whenthe gorge below the 
Whirlpool was excavated. As to the time, he puts it 
between 5,000 and 10,000 years, judging from the pres- 
ent rate of recession, for the entire gorge. 


Education. 


FirsT in importance among educational problems in 
New York City is that of the new ‘high schools. 
The action of the committee in going outside of the city 
for principals has been adversely criticised, but seems 
to be really sound in principle. In no. position is 
special experience more desirable. Not only does the 
high school deal with youth at the most critical period 
of their lives, but its administration calls for a rare 
union of force and address, qualities that can be known 
only through their exercise. Commissioner Taft explains 
that while the principals for the three high schools to 
be opened in September have been called from other 
cities it does not follow that this is to be the policy of 
the committee with respect to the dozen high schools 
eventually to be erected. Mr. John Buchanan, who is 
to be principal of the new high school for boys, comes 
from Kansas City where he has had charge of the high 
school which, under his charge, has grown from an en- 
rollment of 600 to 2,000. Dr. Wight, who is to be prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High School, comes from Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Edward I. Goodwin, who will have charge 
of the Mixed High School is called from the high school 
at Newton, Mass. The school has made a remarkable 
record under his principalship, not a single appli- 
cant for admission to college having been refused. 
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The assistants in the New York schools will be ap- 
pointed on the results of competitive examination. 
They will comprise three classes with salaries as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ First male assistants will receive not less than 
$2,500 nor more than $3,000; second class not less than 
$1,800 nor more than $2,100; third, not less than $1,200 
nor more than $1,500. The first female assistants will 
receive not !'ess than $2,000 nor more than $2,500; the 
second, not less that $1,500 nor more than $1,800; the 
third, not less than $900 nor more than $1,200."’ Can- 
didates must havea college diploma or long experience. 
The growing recognition of English as a high school 
branch is illustrated in the prominence given to this 
branch in the examinations. Thecourses of study have 
been elaborated with great care. Three courses are 
proposed—a general course, a commercial ‘course and a 
classical course. The general course is designed to 
meet the requirements of the College of the City of New 
York and the Normal College, and the demands of that 
large class of boys and girls whose school life is to end 
with the secondary schools. It recognizes two classes 
of subjects—one including the essentials in every well- 
ordered system of secondary education, the other com- 
prising a large list of electives. The commercial course 
is also made up of twoclasses of subjects. The first 
class is identical with the required subjects of the gen- 
eral course, and is designed to afford the student a sub- 
stantial foundation of general training; the second class 
is intended to acquaint the pupil with such technical 
knowledge of bookkeeping and commercial law as will 
enable him to meet the demands of ordinary business 
life. The classical course is framed to meet the require- 
ments of admission to the largest colleges in the coun- 
try- 


....The project of ex-Mayor Grace, of New York, to 
establish an institute in that city for the manual train- 
ing of young women is one of great importance. The 
bill incorporating the institution states that it is em- 
powered to furnish women and girls instruction in suca 
of the trades and occupatious in which women are or 
may be employed, as well as in such branches of domes- 
tic arts and sciences and of useful and practical knowl- 
edge as may from time to time be decided upon by the 
trustees, and to afford protection and assistance to 
young women tothe end that they may become useful 
and virtuous citizens. The members of the Grace fam- 
ily have already subscribed $200,000 to the institute, 
but much more is needed to put it upon a firm founda- 
tion and to insure its future usefulness. 


....In respect to funds for education it is interesting 
to note at this time that the public grant for elementary 
education in England, in 1837, amounted to $88,300; in 
this Jubilee year $44,000,000 of public money is de- 
voted to this work. Against this it may be stated that 
in the United States nearly $150,000,000 is raised by 
taxation for current public school expenditures. Cost 
of buildings and permanent improvements are not in- 
cluded in the above totals. 





CoLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Yale—June 30th. About seven hundred received di- 
plomas in the various courses; 290 from the academic 
department, 240 from the scientific, 80 from the law, 30 
from the divinity and 30 from the medical, besides sev- 
eral who were recipients of special degrees for art, 
medicine, etc. D.D.: Edwin S. Lines, New Haven; 
Prof. George F. Moore, Andover, Mass.; Archdeacon 
Charles C. Tiffany, New York City; John Watson (lan 
McLaren). LL.D.: Captain Alfred T. Mahan, United 
States Navy; T. Mitchell Prudden, New York City. 
Lit.D.: W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va.; Edwin A. 
Abbey, Fairfield, England; George W. Chadwick, Bos- 
ton; Samuel H, Church, Pittsburg; Theodore N. Ely, 
Bryn Mawr, Penn.; Arthur M. Huntington, New York 
City; Charles N. Chadwick, Brooklyn, and Prof. Charles 
W. Benton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wesleyan University—June 30th. Graduating class 
of 60, of whom 18 were women. LL.D.: Attorney- 
General Theodore E. Hancock. 

Wooster University—June 13th-17th. Forty were 
graduated. D.D.: The Rev. C. S. McClelland, the 
Rev. T. M. Thompson, the Rev. R. J. Thomson, the 
Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen; LL.D., Ralph E. Prime, 
New York City. 

Radclife—June 19th. A.B., 30; A.M., 6. 

Harvard—June 30th. Honorary degrees: M.A.,C.B. 
Tillinghast, tormer librarian; C. E. Faxon, botanist and 
artist; F. W. Hooper, Secretary Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; R. C. Lehmann, coach of the crew: 
D.D., Charles Cuthbert Hall, President Union ‘heo- 
logical Seminary: LL.D., J. C. Ropes, of Boston; Dr. 
Jacob N. Da Costa and Augustus St. Gaudens. Regu- 
jar courses: B.A., 372; M.A., 112; B.S., 26; Ph.D., 25; 
B. of Agr.,2; Vet. Dr., 20; Dent. Dr., 31; M.D., 41; 
LL.B., 103: B.D.,. 3- 

Dartmouth—June 30th. B.A., 55; B.Lit., 15; B.S., 19: 
M.A., F. H. Page, Major William H. Hodgkins, Dr. 
Oscar J. Pfeiffer: Sc.D., Albert E. Frost: Ph.D., Carroll 
D. Wright; D.D., Samuel L. Gerould, the Rev. George 
P. Huntington; LL.D., John C. Hale, Chief-Justice of 
the Ohio Circuit Court; the Rev. Joseph H. Coit, Dr. 
P F. Mundie, and Dr. William T. Smith. 

Middlebury—June 30th. LL D., James M. Gifford: 
D.D., John Phelps Taylor. 

University 8f Vermont—June 30th. LL.D., John H. 
Converse, President A. D. Brown, of Norwich Univer- 
sity: D.D., Prof. J. E. Goodrich. 

Colby—June 30th. A.M., Dr. E. E. Holt, the Rev. 
J. A. Ford: LL.D., Alfred A. Buck, Llewellyn Powers: 
D.D., George B. Ilsley and Charles H. Spaulding, of 
Boston. 
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Rest in Life. 
REsT is a soft-sounding, beautiful word that comes 
from the heart as the breath of peace and sweet con- 
tentment. But few words have more meanings, or, 
rather, more applications. The laborer, wearied with 
the toil and heat of the day, goes home at night, task 
done, wage earned, to wife and little ones, to put his 
strained muscles at ease. He finds rest in cessation 
from toil. One who has given the day to ease and pleas- 
ure finds a great need of change and gets rest in sleep. 
Hunger and thirst afflict the traveler in the wilder- 
ness, and there is no rest for him until he gets food 
and drink. In the hospital lies a patient whose bones 
have ached, whose pulse has raced and whose flesh 
has burned with fever day and night. He finds rest in 
the flight of the malady. The man of business has had 
great financial burdens which he could not lay aside; 
they have tormented his waking and broken his 
sleeping hours. Rest comes when he has passed the 
crisis and met the obligations. The guilt of a crime 
lies heavy upon this man’s conscience; he is troubled 
because he cannot escape it. Life becomes a horror 
to him. At last he confesses, surrenders himself and, 
having made restitution so far as he can, he has rest. 
The poor suicide thinks there is rest only in ceasing 
to.be, Greece has been at war. She staked her very 
existence on her defiance of Turkey. All her re- 
sources were strained to meet the enemy which was 
far too powerful for her. Her rest comes with peace. 

What, then, is rest? Is it cessation from toil, or 
satisfaction of hunger, or the coming of sleep, or the 
return of health, or the laying down of business bur- 
dens, or confession of crime, or declaration of peace, 
or death? 

There is a rest the desire for which has a deeper 
hold on the nature of man than any of these. We 
are made with higher longings than the horse or the 
sheep, which, having food and drink and companion- 
ship of their own kind, are satisfied. Rest from toil 
and all the burdens and ills of life, and even from life 
itself, does not fill up the measure of our hopes and 
aspirations. We believe in a life continuous. At 
death we do but cross a stream to live forever on the 
other side. God sends our spirits and takes them 
again. We are anxious, we must be” anxious, to 
understand his purposes and to fulfil the.déstiny he 
created us for. When we are made to see how far 
we have gone astray and to what adverse fate we are 
tending, there is and can be no rest for us until we 
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have found our way back again. The desire for this 
rest in God is likened in the Bible to hunger and 
thirst, to longing for sleep, for health, for cessation 
of war, for life: It is not of supreme importance that 
the brief days we spend here should be free from 
trouble, toil, illness, hunger and thirst; or that they 
should be lengthened out; but it 1s the one great ob- 
ject to learn God's will and conform our lives to it. 
Not to know that will means a blind conflict with 
the Almighty; to know it and to defy it means the 
most unequal, hopeless, terrible battle ever waged. 
How can there be rest when there is ‘‘acertain fearful 
expectation of judgment”? 

Rest is the sweeter for the toil or waking, the trou- 
ble or agony of pain that precedes it. Rest in God 
is inexpressibly precious to them who have been 
tossed and torn with doubt, who have groped blindly 
in the darkness of sin for a ray of hope, who have 
learned that it is a fearful thing to confront the living 
God as rebels. Whata rest of peace comes to the 
troubled soul when it ceases its silly war against God 
and knows that all its future battles will be fought 
with him against the common enemy! This is a rest 
which comforts and sustains through all the troubles 
and trials which may be cast into our lot. Unless we 
have it the present is without meaning, and the fu- 
ture utterly without assurance. 





The Month of Young People. 


WE are changing the Christian year. In the new 
calendar May is the month of Church assemblies, 
June the month of children, July the month of Young 
People’s Societies, and August the month of all ages 
in Christian schools at seashore and in mountains. 
We are now in the month devoted to the young peo- 
ple of the Churches. The Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention meets in San Francisco, the Epworth League 
has an international convention in Toronto, the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union of the United States and 
Canada meets in Chattanooga, and the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union at Detroit—most of 
them international, and all interdenominational ex- 
cept the last. It is a great month for the young 
people. 

These conventions indicate a new order of things. 
.Such assemblies never were dreamed of in any other 
century of the Christiant era. When the Apostles 
gathered for the Council at Jerusalem they did not 
invite the young people to come, and no council since 
has departed from that example. They had great 
questions of policy to settle, and they wanted mature 
wisdom to settle them. The Church Councils of our 
own times are just as exclusive. Old heads predomi- 
nate in influence if not in numbers. Think of con- 
ducting a great heresy case before a court of young 
men and young women; or allowing them to have 
voice in settling questions of creed and polity? Why, 
the ecclesiastical machine might be run to destruc- 
tion. 

But these young people are acknowledged as an 
important element in the Church, not old enough or 
wise enough, perhaps, to be bishops or elders; but 
old enough, wise enough, good enough to be as active 
as they choose in the work of the Church. They can 
hold meetings for prayer and praise and study of the 
Bible; organize committees for nearly every kind of 
benevolent and Christian work; have their literature, 
pledges, mottoes; their missionary and reading cir- 
cles, their missions of mercy and help, their good 
citizenship plans, and what not—all for the benefit 
of the Church. No limit is placed on their efforts for 
the conversion of souls. Nobody ever tells them 
that bringing people to Christ and to Church is not 
their work, but the peculiar work of the divinely 
called and ordained pastors. ' 

They occupy, then, the most important field of 
Christian activity. The Church is wise in giving 
them large opportunities to labor. They bring as 
much consecration and more enthusiasm to the service 
of the Church than do the older-people. Let their 
elders make and mar creeds; let them put wise heads 
together in deciding weighty questions of policy and 
polity; let them make the laws and hold the courts 
of trial. The young people have a more important 
work. They will not adopt or amend or repeal any 
Church canons in their conventions this month; they 
will not ordain any ministers or consecrate any bish- 
ops; but they will do some good. They will prove 
that they love Christ and are devoted to his cause; 
that they are willing and anxious to work for him; 
that they are concerned with the activities of the 

Church, rather than with its laws. and usages; that 
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denominational boundaries do not hedge them in; 
that they are one in the service of the Master. _ 

God speed the young people, and may they become 
a greater power in the dissemination of the Gospel. 


The Bonacum Decision. 


THE decision of Mgr. Martinelli in the Bonacum 
case has been called a ‘‘ magnificent straddle.” It 
contains clauses that are soothing to the Bishop and 
some that are not, its evident intention being to con- 
ciliate all parties, with just enough of censure thrown 
in promiscuously to make it appear that somebody 
had done something wrong but without fixing the 
blame. Such a decision will satisfy no one but the 
Delegation. On reading the decision it is very evi- 
dent the Delegation was trying hard to sustain itself 
and its previous rulings. It is also evident that it 
thought it necessary to rehabilitate itself for being 
overruled by the Propaganda when the appeal of the 
priests was ordered heard in Dubuque. 

The priests had no advocate before the Delegate. 

Bishop. Bonacum had an advocate in the Delegation 
itself and brought every possible influence to bear, so 
that even against the unviolated custom of this coun- 
try the priests were again tried, and new testimony 
taken on the very charges of which they had been 
freed. For the purpose of convicting them the 
records of the Delegation were searched and their let- 
ters were introduced as testimony, tho even the 
bishop must have been surprised at this action on 
the part of the Delegation. On these records and on 
the new testimony the priests, Murphy and Fitzgerald, 
were found guilty of having been disrespectful and 
disobedient, and for this were ordered to make a re- 
treat of twenty days and renew their promise of obe- 
dience to the Bishop of Lincoln. Thus The Western 
Watchman is in error when it said the priests were 
not retried. Indeed they were. Whenever anything 
against Bishop Bonacum appeared in the record it 
was suppressed in the Delegate’s decision. 

A most striking instance of this is the fact that the 
Bishop of Lincoln sent mutilated records to the met- 
ropolitan court. He suppressed the first sentence he 
passed on the priests on October 5th, 1895, on which 
they appealed to the Propaganda. The sentence he 
sent up to Dubuque was one passed September 3d, 
1896. This later sentence was declared illegal by the 
Court of Dubuque, the Rev. Dr. Baart presiding, and 
the court was sustained, Martinelli also holding it ille- 
gal. Then, strange to say, Martinelli in order to save 
the bishop from censure, partially sustained the first 
sentence, that of October 5th, 1895, which was not 
in the record, which Bishop Bonacum himself had 
withdrawn, and which before the court at Dubuque 
he admitted he had burned! If Martinelli had fol- 
lowed the record and stood by the facts on this point, 
he would have been bound to censure the bishop, as 
did the court at Dubuque. But where is the justice 
of assessing the costs of this trial on the priests, when 
the bishop himself repudiated it? The Delegation 
must have surprised the bishop in its generosity. 
There are several such instances wherein the Delegate 
neglected the real facts in order to save the bishop. 
The priests should have had a fearless defender. 

Mgr. Martinelli should now put the bishop on trial. 
His derelictions-‘may not excuse the irreverence of 
the priests, but his tyranny disgraces the Catholic 
Church. It is true that he is censured indirectly on 
many points, but what is necessary is some public 
reparation, It is no wonder Catholics are ashamed 
of him. We have some inside information concern- 
ing Lincoln diocese. Practically, in spite of their 
new trial, Fathers Murphy and Fitzgerald win all 
principal points, even tho they are to be slightly pun- 
ished for irreverence. Bishop Bonacum had sen- 
tenced them to suspension, excommunication, expul- 
sion from the diocese, a retreat of five months in 
Canada and all expenses as well as all costs. He 
also removed them from their parishes without giving 
them any other or any support. The metropolitan 
court of Dubuque reversed this sentence because ex- 
cessive and not sustained by the facts, It also 
assessed costs on the Lincoln court, because there 
was no sentence in the record except that of Septem- 
ber 3d, 1896, which was declared illegal. The Dele- 
gate, after taking new testimony, as said above, in- 
sisted that the priests should make a retreat of twenty 
days, renew their obedience and pay half the costs of 
the metropolitan court. Because they defaulted in 
the Lincoln court they were also to pay its costs; but 
why this, after Bishop Bonacum had withdrawn that 
sentence and freed them is unintelligible.. Should 
courts not follow the record ? 
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Thus the priests are not suspended, not excommuni- 
cated, not expelled the diocese, not obliged to make 
five mionths’ retreat in Canada, not obliged to pay 
their.expenses, not removed from their parishes and 
degraded. Herein is shown what opinion the Dele- 
gate really has of Bishop Bonacum. The designation 
of the place where the priests are to make retreat is 
reserved to the Delegate’s approval, and it cannot be 
St. Benoit, Canada. Again the priests are not to be 
removed, but only transferred to eguzvalent parishes, 
the approval of which is also reserved to the Delegate. 
The bishop is to pay half the costs of the metropoli- 
tan court, which’in itself implies censure of his pro- 
ceedings. From the above it is certain that the mes- 
sage given the press and sent over the country to the 
effect that Bishop Bonacum won the case, is not only 
misleading but false. 


As to Brown University. 


THERE were some bright features in connection 
with the 129th commencement of the oldest Baptist 
college in America. The enrollment, 914 students, 
was the largest in the history of the college. The 
presence of 159 women marks a step which has re- 
sulted in nothing but good, and which has discredited 
all the augurs who prophesied no end of calamities. 
Young men and young women will meet whether you 
will or no; where can they be more disillusionized, 
where can they gain a truer knowledge of each 
other’s real self than in the recitation-room? The 
young man who has worshiped the sweet young 
thing in muslin, experiences a sensation not akin to 
idolatry when he witnesses her hopeless and repeated 
failure in scholarship, while the girl, perhaps plainly 
dressed, and possibly plain in. feature, but lavishly 
endowed with brains, has all the success. 

As we think of the events which happened at Cam- 
bridge University, England, a few weeks ago, of the 
overwhelming vote, by which the women, who had 
completed the prescribed course, were denied the de- 
gree which they had earned, of the insulting inscrip- 
tions. and placards, of the hanging the women in 
effigy; and then, as we see the women graduates of 
Brown University ascend the platform and receive 
their diplomas amidst the enthusiastic applause of 
their fellow students, and see them later seated at 
the Commencement dinner, we have a right to a bit 
of American pride. The women of Rhode Island 
have recognized this new departure by erecting, at 
a cost of $35,000, a Women’s Building. 

But all this growth and the perpetual advance in 
every branch of knowledge call for more buildings, 
more apparatus, more books, more teachers, higher 
salaries—all which means more money. During the 
year 1895-'96 there was a deficit. Only by very rigid 
economy was a similar calamity avoided last year. 
Some of the most eminent professors have been 
drawn to Cornell or elsewhere by more liberal offers, 
among them Professor Seth, of the department of 
Philosophy, who was regarded by many as the ablest 
member of the Faculty. It must not be expected that 
a professor without means will give $1,000 a year, 
representing a capital of $20,000, while the wealthy 
give nothing. A college of the size of Brown Uni- 
versity, situated in a community having a higher 
average of wealth than any other city in the country, 
ought to increase its property at a rate of $100,000 a 
year; this, Brown University emphatically has not 
done. 

We would not have spoken of a personal matter 
at Brown had it not already been publicly dis- 
cussed. At the annual meeting of the corporation, 
after the routine business was over, Congressman 
Walker, of Massachusetts, arose, and in a very tem- 
perate manner, and with evident reluctance, said, in 
substance: 

‘“‘The college is injured by the public utterances of 
the President. I do not speak of his views on ordinary 
political questions, such as Protection or the reverse. 
I refer to the principles which lie at the foundation of 
Christian civilization. Gifts to the amount of thousands 
or.perhaps, millions of dollars are withheld from the 
college, because business men protest against the 
teachings of the President on subjects of economic 
morality. When the former President retired Dr. An- 
drews was my first choice; he has been my guest; it is 
only from a sense of duty to the university that I have 
thus spoken.” 


“There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 


For.a space’; 
then many of the most influential members of the 
corporation, Chancellor Goddard, Mr. Rowland 


Hazard, Dr. Duncan, Dr, Keen, Dean Wayland, 
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Judge Durfee and others expressed their entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Walker’s sentiments, along with the 
utmost personal regard for President Andrews. Va- 
tious plans were suggested, as, an address to the 
President, to be signed by each member of the cor- 
poration; but this step was thought too formal. The 
hope was expressed that the President would regard 
the economic questions as having been settled-by the 
voice of the country, last fall, and that he would 
acquiesce in the decision thus pronounced. Finally, 
a special committee was appointed, Chancellor God- 
dard, ex-Chief-Justice Durfee and Dean Wayland, to 
confer with the President in regard to the interests of 
the university. 

An effort has been made to prejudice the whole case 
before the public. The Boston Hera/d says, in sub- 
stance: 


‘“*Mr. Walker comes into the annual meet- 

ing, with a proposition to procure the removal of Presi- 
dent Andrews. The reason for this action is flatly 
stated, that President Andrews does not agree with the 
politics of Mr. Walker.” 
These statements hardly accord with the facts. 
Not a few of the members of the corporation are in 
favor of free trade, notably Mr. Rowland. Hazard. 
Francis Wayland, a former President, taught free 
trade in his text-books and in the lecture-room. 
Similar ground was held by Professor Diman, as uni- 
versally popular a professor as the university has 
ever had. Protection is a subject on which it is felt 
that wise and honest men may differ; but the free 
coinage of silver at the rate of 16 to 1, with an unlim- 
ited quality of legal tender, is a crime against arith- 
metic, against common sense, against morality; and 
it is a public calamity and menace when Bryan and 
his followers can quote in favor of their scheme of 
hardly disguised repudiation the authority of the 
President of a leading New England college. 





“Merit” and “ Fitness.” 

THE politicians doubtless credit Governor Black 
with having made the greatest discovery of the age— 
namely, how to separate ‘: merit” and ‘‘fitness,’’ pre- 
scribed in the Constitution as conditions for entering 
the Civil Service, so as to take the ‘‘starch out”’ of 
the system. The Legislature, willingly obedient to his 
suggestions, passed the bill which he framed and to 
which he gladly gave his signature, taking occasion in 
doing so to reflect rather severely on such inflexible 
advocates of Civil Service Reform as the Hon. Carl 
Shurz. 

It only remained, after this remarkable bill became 
a law, to draw up new rules and regulations to carry 
it out. This has been done, and the Governor has 
approved them; and we are told that the occasion is 
one of great rejoicing among the politicians, who 
now believe that they have opened a sure way to pub- 
lic office for their friends. By the extraordinary divi- 
sion of labors prescribed by the law, Civil Service ex- 
aminers are to examine only for ‘‘ merit’”’ while the 
appointing power is left free to examine for << fitness.’’ 

The new rules, however, are liberal to this extent, 
that they allow the appointing power to remit the 
question of fitness also to the examiners. Of course 
those officers who are convinced that the best public 
servants can be obtained through Civil Service exam- 
inations will take the Governor at his word, while 
those who are anxious to reward party faithfulness 
will look after the question of ‘< fitness ’’ themselves. 
We may be sure that where the examiners certify 
that applicants have thirty-five per cent. or more of 
‘«merit,’’ they will not be found wanting in “fitness,” 
if they are of the right party stripe. If not it would 
be competent under the rules for the appointing 
power to find them utterly lacking in “fitness.” A 
great word that word of ‘ fitness” promises to become 
in the mouths of politicians! ‘‘ Merit” they may 
regard as indicating the amount of education and 
training a man has, while ‘‘fitness’’ may come 
to represent the degree of his faithfulness or the value 
of his service to the party. 

What atransparent humbug it is! It isa sleight of 
hand performance done before the public, who have a 
perfect understanding of the trick. We very much 
mistake the temper of this public if they do not by 
and by fittingly reward the jugglers. 


IN nominating Prof. Arthur S. Hardy, of Dart- 
mouth College, to be Minister to Persia, the President 
has well solved a somewhat difficult problem. Profess- 
or Hardy, as a literary man, will find much to interest 
him there; and as a son of Alpheus Hardy and the biog- 
rapher ‘of Joseph Neesima, the missionary interests 
wiJl not be strange or uncongenial to him, 


(877) 
Japanese Candor. 


WHATEVER faults the Japanese people may have, they 
have one virtue, at least if we may judge from the,utter- 
ances ofthe press, that of candor. No foreign criti- 
cisms can be more searching or more outspoken than 
are some that appear in the columns of the Japanese 
papers, not merely in regard to the conduct of politi- 
cal affairs but the characteristics of the nation. Three 
notable instances have recently come to notice in 
quotations in the Kode Herald, from native Japanese 
papers. 

Speaking of the misgovernment in Formosa, which 
appears to be a fact notwithstanding the many efforts 
to deny it, one Japanese paper says: 
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‘‘ The vices in Formosa have reached a climax. The 
garrison is not feared by the rebels but by the peaceful 
natives. When rebels attacked and entered the capi- 
tal, the other day, officers of the garrison waited until 
they fled and then pursued them. There are civil 
officials who get commissions from merchants. Judi- 
cial officers quarrel with legislative officials, civil offi- 
cials with military. Such misgovernment we do not 
find even in Egypt or in Korea.”’ 

Having admitted this condition of things, the paper 
goes on to consider the cause, and finds it not at all 
in the imperfection of the laws or the system of gov- 
ernment, partly in the fact that the Governor took 
with him an utterly unprincipled lot of adventurers, 
but chiefly in 

‘‘the spiritual disease of our people, as evidenced by 
the desire of our brethren to oppress and slaughter the 
people of Formosa. We ourselves heard the following 
declarations made: ‘ Drive out of the island all the peo- 
ple now there.’ ‘Establish our dignity by slaughtering 
them.’ ‘Force them to go over to China, all the three 
millions of them.’”’ 

The remedy, it holds, is to be found in ‘‘an open and 
unqualified renunciation of this narrow-minded, op- 
pressive spirit’’; and when that is done the contro- 
of Formosa, it thinks, should not be very difficult. 

In a somewhat similar vein another Japanese paper 
discusses ‘‘ The Cause of the Greatest Crimes,’’ which 
it says are becoming alarmingly frequent, and finds it 
in the increasing weakness of religion, which it holds 
to be absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
State. As to the form, it is not at all particular. 
Buddhism, Shintoism or Christianity will do, the es- 
sential element being that it be a religion which 
‘‘raises over us a being greater than and superior to 
man, whose influence conduces to righteousness 
and the spread of reason over the world.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, it says, there is not one religion that is 
really prospering. 

‘‘ Buddhism has reached the hight of corruption and 
has no influence among the upper classes. Shintoism 
retains only a feeble influence. Christianity, which 
was once rather powerful, has lately become more or 
less lifeless.” 

The result is constantly increasing degradation. 

But where does the responsibility rest? And here 

the editor’s conclusion is well worthy of note. After 
affirming that it is partly due to the incompetence of 
priests and missionaries, he s ays: 

‘*The greatest cause is to be found in the mate- 
rialistic principle of our national education. While it 
is wrong to mix up religion and education it is also 
wrong for teachers and writers of text-books to affirm 
that there isno necessity for religion. Such an assump- 
tion brings fearful harm upon the nation. That teach- 
ers should become the tools of religious parties and 
preach religion in schoolrooms, is far from what we de- 

But if teachers should teach the necessity of re- 
ligion instead of delivering lectures on atheism, it could 
not fail to greatly benefit the children. 

‘*In short, the great crimes of the present day are at- 
tributable more tothe fault of educationists than to re- 
ligionists; and we must, therefore, appeal to the author- 
ities of the Department of Education to keep a sharp 
eye on this matter.” 


sire. 


Not less searching are the remarks of a prominent 
Japanese on Japan’s ‘‘littleness’’ in contrast with the 
“«greatness ” of which some are fond of speaking. In 
its mountains, rivers, seaports, even the stature of its 
people; in its statesmanship, its literature, its ethics, 
its charities, its religion, which is little more than 
superstition, he affirms Japan is ‘‘little’’ in compari- 
son with the ‘‘greatness” 
Hawaii and China, 
America. 

That such sentiments should be not only expressed, 
but receive a wide indorsement, indicates both a 
keenness of perception. and a breadth of view which 
go far to show ‘that the possibilities, at Jeast, of the 
Empire are of the best. They also show that what Japan 
needs is, not so much instruction, as counsel, The 


of other nations, even 
not to speak of Europe and 
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work of the foreigner is by no means finished, but it 
has taken a new phase. He must come now, not to 
inferiors but toequals, uninformed in some matters, 
but teachable, and not with the air of authority, but 
as a co-operating ally. 





Tuincs look of a sudden darker than ever for the 
Southern Baptists. The resolution passed by the re- 
cent Kentucky Convention declares that Professor 
Whitsitt reaffirms his belief that the English Baptists 
began immersing in 1641, that this puts him out of har- 
mony with his denomination, and that the trustees of 
the Theological Seminary are requested to remove him 
from its presidency. It is clear that this action was 
taken late in the session, after many friends of the Pro- 
fessor had unsuspectingly gone home, and it was the re- 
sult of the astute generalship of Dr. Eaton, editor of 
The Western Recorder, who was supposed to have 
gracefully accepted the decision of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. This action is directly contrary to the 
liberal Baptist principles which make the Bible the only 
rule of faith, and allow some liberty in its interpreta- 
tion; but it is not far asidefrom the principles of the 
Landmarker Baptists who will have no fellowship with 
any one who does not trace his immersion succession 
back to John the Baptist. It actually looks as if these 
Landmarkers might make a schism; at any rate, the 
broader Baptists will give place to them in the way of 
subjection not for an hour, and they should not. We 
urge the followers of Dr. Eaton and Professors Chris- 
tian and Jarrell to think twice before they withdraw to 
create another denomination. 


WHEN, some months ago, we said that the new Con- 
gressional Library ought to have a new and competent 
librarian, one who has more executive genius than Mr. 
Spofford, and when we mentioned by name some of the 
ablest librarians in the country who could be trusted to 
make the Library what it should be, it did not occur to 
us that the President might nominate a man who has 
had no special library experience. Certainly Mr. John 


Russell Young has had large political and diplomatic‘ 


and editorial experience; and, from our knowledge of 
his ability, we doubt not he can educate himself into a 
knowledge of the duties which the position requires; 
and he may make an admirable executive officer in 
charge of so immense a work if he is supported by com- 
petent subordinates. The salary is only $5,000, which 
is much too small for so responsible a position, and it is 
quite possible that such men as we ourselves nominated 
may have declined the task for that reason. We can 
only say of the appointment that it does not explain it- 
self, but rather needs to be justified; and we sincerely 
hope that before the subordinates are appointed the 
Library will be put under civil service rules, so as to 
meet the criticism that the appointment is meant to pro- 
vide places for political dependents. 








SENATOR WELLINGTON, of Maryland, has made it 
known from the floor of the Senate Chamber, that he 
will never surrender his ‘‘ senatorial prerogative.”’ 
Not since Senator Conkling’s dramatic assertion of this 
peculiar ‘‘ right’’ has any one championed it so vigor- 
ously as Mr. Wellington. It appears that the Senator 
recommended one of his constituents for appointment 
to an English consulship, and the President sent him 
instead to a German post. The Senator resented this 
liberty on the part of the President, and, after lodging 
a protest at the White House, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee and opposed the confirmation. This 
novel procedure naturally created much talk, and the 
Senator resented that, too, and from his place in the 
Senate uttered these words: 

‘I intend to be upon this floor as I came here—a Repub- 
lican, standing by Republican principles and voting for a 
Republican Tariff bill, standing by the Administration of 
President McKinley from first to last. But if my senator- 
ial prerogatives are to be interfered with, then I will make 
war so faras that is concerned. I have a right to the ad- 
vantage of senatorial prerogative, and if that is not given 
me, then I will know the reason why. I will remain upon 
the floor of the Senate, there will be no driving me out. No 
man ever struck me a blow but I returned it with interest. 
And they will find meon deck if the struggle is to be 
begun.” ; ; 
This is a lowering of the senatorial dignity for the sake 
of ‘‘senatorial curtesy,’’ and senatorial curtesy is as- 
serted at the expense not simply of Executive curtesy, 
but Executive constitutional rights. The Constitution 
says: 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers, consuls,”’ etc. 


Senator Wellington virtually disputes the right of the 


President to nominate anybody, or for any post,without 
his consent previously obtained. He insists on select- 


ing himself not only the persons but the places they shall 
occupy, and declares his intention to make ‘‘ war ”’ if 
this claim is not respected. He wants both to nominate 
and to confirm, to exercise both senatorial and execu- 
tive rights. Further words could not put the absurdi- 
ty of the position in a stronger light. 
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In France just now a remarkable change of atti- 
tude toward Protestantism has set in. During the last 
few months a decided hostility has been developed, 
which threatens to grow into a veritable crusade 
against it. Speakers both of the Ultramontane and 
Liberal parties, travel through the country and inveigh 
against the Protestants. Mr. Hallard, the well-known 
Free Church pastor, tries to explain the phenomenon 
by the stand, which they have taken over against im- 
morality, intemperance and other destructive forces, 
which sap the national strength. It is also hinted that 
the Protestants hold far more official positions than is 
warranted by their numerical strength. This is pre- 
cisely the cause which provoked in Austria the strong 
anti-Semitic movement. Mr. H. Draussin, editor of the 
Eglise Libre lays stress on this point, when he says that 
the Protestants, notwithstanding their numerical insig- 
nificance, exert a masterful influence on the course of 
events. Itis more likely that we have here todeal with 
the subtle and irresistible force exercised by French 
clericalism; the more so since the.Protestant French 
journals have expressed their undisguised sympathy 
with the cause of the English missions on Madagascar, 
which are made to feel the arrogant and intolerant 
spirit of the Jesuits. Thus they conflict with the pres- 
ent colonial policy of France. The French character is 
exceedingly mercurial. It appears forever to stand in 
need of some strong excitement, and the people are easi- 
ly swept off their feet. This antagonism may, therefore, 
be the fad for a while, or it may lead to more seri- 
ous consequences. 


WE published, some time ago, a reference by a corre- 
spondent to the brave part taken by Prince George of 
Greece in saving the life of the present Emperor of 
Russia when he was attacked by a Japanese zealot. In- 
formation coming to us from a gentleman whose long 
residence in Japan made his statements appear authorita- 
tive, required us to correct the statement and to say that 
Prince George’s part in the matter was apocryphal. The 
Japan Mail has through two correspondents, one of them 
an American missionary, the Rev. Otis Carey, of Kioto, 
investigated the matter. It seems that a semiofficial 
Danish paper published a letter written by the present 
Czar to his father recognizing that he did owe his escape 
to Prince George. The /Japan Mail emphatically repu- 
diated the version and asserted that Prince George had 
no hand or part in the matter, and told the story ‘‘accord- 
ing to the best testimony.’’ A correspondent then 
showed that Prince George ‘‘ openly and repeatedly 
claimed the honor of being the Czar’s deliverer,’’ and 
that the Czar ‘‘acknowledged his gratitude to his 
savior cousin, thereby confirming the Prince’s version 
of the lamentable event.’’ This led the Japan Mail to 
investigate the matter, examining eye-witnesses and 
official documents. It appears that when Tsuda Sanzo 
struck the Czarewitch the latter sprang from his jinrik- 
isha, and the natural effect of his sudden exercise 
of strength was to compel the drawer to drop, or 
lower, the shafts. Tsuda’s attack was thus interrupted 
for a moment; but, by pressing forward, he again came 
within reach of his victim and raised his sword to de- 
liver another cut. At that instant Prince George leaped 
from his jinrikisha and dealt Tsuda a severe blow. The 
Prince was carrying a heavy ebony cane. Itstruck him 
on the right arm, and, owing to the violence of the blow, 
Tsuda dropped his sword. Almost immediately he was 
seized round the body by one of the Prince’s jinrikisha- 
coolies and thrown down, and another coolie possessed 
himself of the sword. Meanwhile, the Czarewitch had 
hastened away, his hand on his head, which was bleed- 
ing profusely. It will be seen from these facts that 
Prince George of Greece undoubtedly did contribute 
materially to the safety of the Czarewitch, and that he 
behaved with great courage and presence of mind. 





....Few men have ever carried a work apparently to 
socomplete an end as the Alvan Clarks, father and son, 
the famous manufacturers of telescopes. Beginning 
with small telescopes, and over and over again making 
the largest that had ever been put into an observatory, 
their work came, it may be feared, to the furthest pos- 
sible limit with the Yerkes telescope, completed by 
Alvan G. Clark just before hisdeath. Good judges had 
supposed that mechanical difficulties would prevent the 
making of a lens beyond thirty inches diameter; but he 
overcame the difficulty up to forty inches. The last test 
of this Yerkes lens before it was shipped from Cam- 
bridge indicated a change of definition in different posi- 
tions in its cell. If this be true an insurmountable limit 
has been well-nigh reached, and it may be proper to say 
with The American Journal of Science, that ‘* the firm of 
Alvan Clark & Sons has written a chapter in astronomy 
to which it will be as impossible to add a line as to sub- 
tract one.” 


....The following paragraph is going the rounds of 
the Catholic press: - 


“India has now four Catholic seminaries for the training 
of candidates for the priesthood, one in the diocese of Ma- 
lacca; another in Verapoly; the third in Kandy, and the 
fourth at Pondicherry. Three of them have been estab- 
lished within the past few years.” 
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It surprised us, because Malacca is not in India, Kandy 
is in Ceylon, Verapoly and Pondicherry are in the very 
southernmost portion of India; and we were sure there 
must be other seminaries of long existence. The fact 
is that besides those mentioned, the Catholics also have 
seminaries in Bankipore, Bombay, Asansole, Jaffna, 
Nelore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Man- 
galore, Bangalore, Quilon and Goa. Why should they 
understate their strength ? 


....The first class graduated from Vassar College in 
1867, and this year three of. the four members, all of 
whomare living, celebrated their thirtieth anniversary. 
One of the four is a woman of society and a philan- 
thropist, and brought her three sons to the anniver--. 
sary; another had two daughters graduated this year. 
She was early left a widow and for many years has 
been fitting boys and girls for college. A third is the 
principal of a high school in her own town, and the 
fourth since losing her husband, has been a practicing 
physician. These four pioneers represent the work of 
the college. They have seen Wellesley and Smith and 
Bryn Mawr, and the other colleges for women, opened 
since their graduation and a great development in their 
own college. 


..‘* The statistical evidence given to prove advan- 
tageous results from municipal ownership is unfair, un- 
reliable and inadequate,’ says Mr. Allen Ripley Foote 
in the current issue of Municipal Affairs. Why? Be- 
cause you forget that the municipality, as distinguished 
from the private corporation, ‘‘has no expensive con- 
flicts with the municipal councils, nor is it compelled to 
maintain a lobby, resort to bribery, give interest in 
stocks or bonds to politicians, or fee able attorneys to 
watch ‘strikes’ in the legislature or council, and to re- 
sist unjust taxation.’’ This passage appears in a long 
article entitled ‘‘ No Government should Operate an 
Industry.” Itis one of the best arguments we have 
seen for the very opposite. 


....Dhe Catholic Review thinks the Chicago Methodist 
ministers who are trying to secure religious liberty for 
Protestants in South America, might profitably do some- 
thing for the lessening of religious intolerance in the 
United States. This intolerance, it says, prevents 
Catholics from being elected to the Presidency, from 
getting justice in Indian affairs, from having religious 
accommodations at West Point, etc. Unfortunately re- 
ligious prejudice still exists, Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish; but our constitutions and laws have been pretty 
well freed from anything like intolerance. The one 
position of importance which has not been occupied by © 
a Catholic isthe Presidency. That may have been as 
much due to the lack of the right man as to prejudice. 


....-Some of the German Lutherans would appear not 
to have learned anything from the rather disastrous ex- 
periences of the past, and to be still determined that the 
German language only shall be used to the exclusion of 
the English. In acase before a Philadelphia court re- 
cently a German Lutheran congregation sought, by their 
charter, to provide for the exclusion of the English lan- 
guage, not only now, but for the future. The court re- 
fused to approve the proposed charter, saying that the 
language of the State and the country is the English, 
and the court would not sanction any effort on the part 
of German-speaking citizens to prevent their success- 
ors, if they desired to do so, from using the English 
tongue. 


....It is coming to be a rule of the colleges now that 
the Ph.D. degree must not be given except for work 
done in course, but the A.M. degree still remains a con- 
venient one with which to honor anybody for anything 
whatever. Thus Harvard gives it to the very worthy * 
young man who came from England to teach the Eng- 
lish stroke to the Cambridge oarsmen. Not getting the 
victory he got the title of Master of Arts, and no one be- 
grudges itto him. Men have got doctorates of divinity 
who deserved it.no more. 


....-Bishop Potter is usually breezy, but not always 
wise. We will wait until we get the full text of his 
Fourth of July address in London before we shall be- 
lieve that he carried his enthusiasm so far as to antici- 
pate a colonial policy for this country which would 
rival that of Great Britain, beginning with the annexa- 
tion of Cuba. If we have any wise national policy it is 
that we seek no annexation, and consider it only when 
the proffer is voluntarily made to us. 


....-A change has come over Tammany Hall, rather 
of pocket than of heart, when its Independence Day 
celebration offers no ‘‘spring”’ of free champagne and 
beer to its henchmen. But there is meaning in the 
careful avoidance in the speeches of mention of Free 
Silver. The shouting of that slogan was left to Altgelt 
and Henry George at a factional Democratic meeting in 
Brooklyn. 


....The nomination of Mr. Rockhill as Minister to 
Greece is one that cannot be criticised. Mr. Rockhill 
has had long experience as Assistant Secretary of State, 
is thoroughly conversant with international politics, and 
is a_scholar of high rank. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Gospel in Portugal. 
BY BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


Ir is probable that less is known of the conditions 
and prospects of evangelical teaching in Portugal than 
in any other country of Europe. As often as not con- 
sidered a mere appendage of Spain, or separated only 
by some accident of government, it is assumed that in 
national characteristics, in religious tendencies and as- 
pirations, in social life, in all but speech, the two lands 
are identical, and that an account of Gospel work in one 
may—mutatis mutandis—stand for the other. 

But altho Spain itself might be divided up into several 
kingdoms as of yore, each with its language, customs, 
costumes and traditions, in each of which a century or 
so of self-rule would restore a fading individuality, 
favoring the development of latent character, and there- 
fore of peculiar conditions, Portugal, by the retention 
of its independence, has not lost them: and the steps 
which it has taken in the way of progress are not those 
of Spain in spite of the many common features which 
link the two. 

It were difficult to say which is the most advanced, 
for each in some respects is first. As arule, one finds 
that those foreign residents who have good to say of 
their neighbors think them very much better than over 
tne frontier, while those who have suffered from their 
manifest failitigs consider their immediate neighbors 
far the worst. With respect to opportunities for Gospel 
work in Portugal], tho there the legal freedom is less 
than in Spain, the practical freedom is greater, at all 
events, inthe towns. One of the native pastors, himself 
once a priest, remarked to me: ‘‘ Our laws with regard 
to religion are those of the Middle Ages, but the feeling 
of the people, especially among the working classes, is 
the feeling of the nineteenth century.’’ The power of 
the priesthood is certainly less than in Spain, even over 
their special prey, the women, among whom alone, as 
in Spain, are to be found any Jarge proportion of devo- 
tees. Inthe churches one sees but few men, and they 
are relegated often to a narrow aisle railed off on one 
or both sides, where they walk about and look on dur- 
ing service, while the center of the floor is occupied 
with women, who are sometimes provided with pews. 

In the matter of superstition and ignorance Portugal 
well holds its own, even among Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, for only one in five can read, and they would find 
it extremely hard to obtain a pure and wholesome liter- 
ature. Undercircumstances such as these it is extreme- 
ly hopeful to note how the Bible grows in demand and 
how its sales and those of Gospel tracts continue to im- 
prove, faster in proportion to the number of the popu- 
lation, I am told, than in Spain. Some years ago this 
led the Bishop of Coimbra to set forth a version with 
notes cautioning against the Protestant version. 

Some five years ago a young priest of Coimbra, a 
favorite preacher in one of the principal churches, im- 
bued with these notions, took a so-called ‘‘ Protestant 
Bible’ from one of his sisters to burn it; but could not 
resist the temptation to search for the faults his bishop 
had pointed out. But the impossibility of finding them 
aroused suspicions confirmed by reading Pastor Mo- 
nod’s ‘‘ Lucille,’’ after which, Senhor Figuereido—such 
was his name—repaired to Oporto to see Mr. Moreton, 
the Wesleyan minister there. In due time the light 
burst upon him, and after working a while with Mr. 
Morton he was asked to take charge of the Portuguese 
Presbyterian Church in Lisbon, where I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him. He considers that his fellow coun- 
trymen are growing more and more indifferent to either 
presentation of religion, especially among the univer- 
sity students of Coimbra, tho the Protestants are being 
gradually looked upon with greater favor as the repre- 
sentatives of liberal, progressive, independent thought 
and action, and the loyalty of Protestants is fully rec- 
ognized. 

Meanwhile, except in the villages, the priests are los- 
ing their hold on people whose respect they have al- 
ready lost. Ordinary priests are not received into 
society where their behavior to the wives and daugh- 
ters is a source of fear. Only the higher orders, as 
deans and bishops, receive respect, as a general rule. 

On the other hand, the young men of Oporto and Lis- 
bon are being laid hold of by the Y. M. C. A., which, 
tho of recent creation, is flourishing grandly. Many 
will attend its meetings, and even become associates, 
who do not care to enter an Evangelical church; and it 
has been well described as affording such a midway 
halting place between superstition and Christ. The 
success of the Protestant schools, too, in the face of 
much opposition, has been most marked; and almost as 
many names are down for the first vacancies as on the 
school lists themselves. This is a branch of the work 
which urgently calls for outside support. The expense 
is not great, for in addition to the sums received from 
the pupils £40 to £50 a year will provide a teacher for 
forty to fifty children. In Oporto there are already 
some 800 or goo pupils in the existing schools, who daily 
receive Bible teaching from Protestants, many of whom 
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are earnest Christian workers. Allattend also the Sun- 
day-schools, along with many who do not attend the day 
schools. The American Sunday-School Union supplies 
Portuguese Children’s papers which are given in the 
day schools as prizes; and the Bible and Tract Societies 
allow the scholars forty per cent. on the price of Bibles 
and twenty per cent. on that of the inter-denominational 
hymn-book, which is a by no means unimportant link. 

Besides Oporto, Lisbon is the only large center yet 
occupied, notwithstanding the pressing need, tho work 
is carried on also in one or two small towns in the South, 
where there is greater liberty thanin the North. Yetfrom 
many parts come requests for workers; in A—— a family 
has promised to build a church ifa worker is sent; frcm 
E—— a Roman Catholic deputation has come in vain 
to ask for an evangelical teacher; at I—— the priest 
himself, after having had a man imprisoned for eight- 
een months for not removing his hat to the Host, was so 
impressed by what he afterward learned that he invited 
the Protestant missionary to his table and assured him 
that the Protestants were the best-behaved in his par- 
ish. In Lisbona native merchant has offered to build a 
new Protestant church. 

The agencies at work are (1) the Reformed Lusi- 
tanian Church, which has four congregations in Lisbon 
and three in Oporto, with one cr two mission stations. 
Its outside assistance comes through the Spanish and 
Portuguese Church Aid Society of Adam Street, Lon- 
don, and its outside lecal support comes from Canon 
Pope, British chaplain in Lisbon. (2) The Portuguese 
Presbyterian Church in Lisbon, meeting in the same 
old convent church as the English Presbyterian congre- 
gation, of which the Rev. R. M. Lithgow is pastor. (3) 
The Portuguese Wesleyan Church in Oporto, the work 
of which is directed by the Rev. R. H. Moreton. 

The legal position of these workers and their flocks is 
based onthe National Charter of Liberty dating from the 
thirties, as modified by the statutes of the Penal Code. 
The former provides that no one shall be prosecuted 
on account of his religion so long as he respects that 
of the State, and does not offend public morality; and 
the tendency is to interpret this liberally. The lat- 
ter, tho it cannot override this privilege, enacts that 
any one attempting to make proselytes from the State 
religion by any means, whether by writing or speaking, 
may be banished for five years and fined; priests so act- 
ing tobe degraded and banished for life. But this has 
never been put in force, since while in existence it can 
be used to terrorize, but if once acted on -would so 
arouse public opinion as to lead toits repeal. It is also 
the law that Protestant places of worship shall not wear 
the exterior form of those of Rome, and must be placed 
back from the road; but this, too, is being allowed to 
become a dead letter. 

Thus it happens that in spite of all drawbacks and 
opposition, Portugal is really a very hopeful field, 
which only needs an increased interest and a more 
liberal support for the work already in hand, to enable 
it to be extensively developed. Already it is a note- 
worthy fact that the Evangelical Portuguese Church of 
Brazil is flourishing to an extent which sends waves of 
blessing back to the land whence most of its members 
have come. 


TANGIER. 


Western Student Conference. 


BY CHARLES H. MAXWELL. 


THE eighth annual session of the Lake Geneva Stu- 
dent Conference, held under the direction of the College 
Department of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at the Western Secretaries’ 
Institute Camp, which is situated on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, Wis., closed Sunday evening, 27th. The 
attendance was larger by far than that of any previous 
year, and 130 colleges were represented. 

Throughout the Conference the presence of God 
brooded over the entire camp in wonderful power; and 
especially on the last day spent with the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey did the baptism of the Holy Spirit seem to fall 
upon the whole company. 

Life work meetings, held each evening at twilight, 
and upon the lake shore when the weather permitted, 
marked an epoch in the lives of many college men. 
John R. Mott, S. M. Sayford, of Boston, College Sec- 
retary C. C. Michiner and Chancellor W. F. McDowell, 
of Denver University, wete powerfully used of God 
before these students in private conference as well as 
in public address. 

Mr. R. E. Lewis, Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, made the Missionary Institute one of 
the most successful and helpful features of the Confer- 
ence, and Mr.G. M. Fisher, of Boston, proved himself 


_ an able leader of the normal class in the devotional 


method of Bible study. 

The training for leadership in organized Christian 
work among fellow students and the deepened spiritual 
life of college men which result from these conferences 
has caused representation at either Northfield, Lake 
Geneva or Knoxville to be universally recognized as an 
indispensable feature in the policy of the successful 
Y. M.C. A. 


NortTuFie.p, Minn. 
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Dr. THomas A. Conaty, Rector of the Catholic 
University, Washington, has been made a monsignor by 
the Pope as a special mark of honor. It is reported 
that Archbishop Keane may succeed to the archiepis- 
copal see of New Orleans made vacant by the death of 
Archbishop Janssens, 


....The Lambeth Conference opened, according to 
the program, on June 30th, with a private devotional 
service in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, the official 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. There 
were about two hundred prelates of the various 
churches present, including a number of representatives 
from the British colonies and from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. The actual work 
of the convocation did not begin until Monday. 


... The exodus from the East for the Christian Endeav- 
or Convention commenced last week. Delegations from 
the Central and Western States crowded the trains and 
exhausted the supply of sleeping-cars, so that a large 
number were obliged to put up with the most inferior 
accommodations. The railway authorities were at 
their wits’ end to secure absolute safety, and at Ogden 
especially there was considerable anxiety lest there be 
disaster. Two collisions have been reported, with the 
result that five persons were killed and a large number 
wounded. 


..-. The limit of time for the securing of the munifi- 
cent gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller toward the debts 
of the Baptist Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
was the first of July. On that day the balance of $236,- 
000 necessary to secure his $250,000 was pledged, and 
even with something in excess. Money and pledges have 
come in from every part of the United States in contri- 
butions ranging from fifty cents to $5,000. About $75,- 
ooo was raised in this State and Northern New Jersey, 
several individuals giving $5,000 each; $30,000 came from 
Pennsylvania, $14,000 from Ohio, $15,000 from IlIlino’s, 
and $6,000 from Indiana. The debt of the Missionary 
Union to be liquidated by these pledges is about 
$304.000, while that of the Home Missionary Society is 
$182,000. 

...-One of the most difficult problems in rescue work 
is the placing of those who, having reformed, are seek- 
ing to regain their footing in the industrial world. Mrs. 
Ballington Booth meets this constantly, and is very 
anxious to place some of the young men in whom she is 
interested, whom she has watched, and whom she can 
recommend as earnestly trying to live Christian lives, 
and promising faithful service to those who employ and 
trust them. She wishes to be able to correspond fully 
and frankly about them, and be assured that the past 
experiences of the men will be held a matter of confi- 
dence between herself and the employers. She is espe- 
cially anxious to hear, at her office, 34 Union Square, 
New York City, from farmers who want farm or stable 
hands, but has also on her list men of almost every 
trade. 


....New York Church life has lost, during the week, 
two men of national as well as local reputation and in- 
fluence. Father Augustine F. Hewit, of the Paulist 
Fathers, and William S. Langford, D.D., Secretary of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Father Hewit had been 
ill for some time, but Dr. Langford’s death was very 
sudden. Both will be greatly missed, not merely by 
their own immediate circle but by others. To Dr. Lang- 
ford has been due more than to any other one man the 
development and extension of the Missionary interest 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church; but his influence 
was felt in all departments of Church work. On the 
death of Bishop Coxe he was one of the prominent can- 


didates for the bishopric. Father Hewit was a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College in the same class (1839) as Dr. 
R. S. Storrs and Bishop F. D. Huntington. 


....That peculiar species of Christian work so popu- 
lar and successful in Germany, and there known by the 
name of Inner Missions, is doing its share toward 
the solution of the social problem by its enterprising 
undertakings for the good of the workingmen. By 
showing that Christianity can and will interest itself in 
their temporal and eternal welfare Inner Mission 
wins many away from the Social Democratic Party. 
One of the peculiar and unique features of Inner Mis- 
sion work is the Laboring Men’s Association, under the 
general direction of the energetic Lic. Weber, the object 
of which is to develop in the laboring men sound Prot- 
estant sentiments, and to afford each other help in the 
hour of need. The total number of associations is 341, 
with a membership of 75,718. Equally unique are the 
homes or inns that have been established in all the 
larger cities of the Empire, called ‘‘ Herbergen zur Hei- 
mat.’’ where for a reasonable sum.the traveler can find 
a Christian home, take part in morning and evening 
worship, and live among brethren while sojourning in 
a strange place: It is computed that in all there are 
16,000 beds in all these ‘‘homes”’ in Germany, and that 
in these buildings a sum of 18,000,000 marks has been 
invested. . During the year 1895 these Homes fur- 
nished 3,700,000 night lodgings. These are intended 
mainly for the poorer classes, while the better classes 
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have access to similar institutions of a better order. 
Among the most remarkable innovations of German 
Christian activity are the Workingmen’s Colonies, of 
which the first and model of its kind was established by 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh. There are_ institutions 
founded all over the Empire in which the unemployed, 
the tramps and other unfortunates can temporarily se- 
cure the opportunity of earning their daily bread and 
receiving food, shelter and proper associations. Ger- 
many has now 29 suck colonies, in which there are 3,300 
working places. During the past year more than 80,000 
colonists haye here been helped. These have all: been 
established, by private Christian enterprise, and some 
are valuable properties, worth as high as two or three 
hundfed thousand marks. Strict rules are observed as 
to admittance, discussion and the like, the whole aim- 
ing at making the men better, and restoring.them to 
society as improved citizens and Christians. Only. re- 
cently the English, too, have caught up this idea; and 
it is stated that they have already established twenty 
colonies. 


Church-building in China. 
BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M. D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


HOWEVER easy this may be in Christian lands when 
the funds are available, it is not so in China where every 
attempt on. the part of Christians to erect chapels is bit- 
terly opposed by the heathen. 

The American Board has not attempted anything of 
the sort until the beginning of this year when the 
Chinese .helper of the Pilgrim Church, of New York 
City, returned, bringing with him the offerings of many 
friends. and Christians for the purpose of erecting a 
chapeland a schoolin his village. Previous to.this one 
of our own helpers had bought the land, and for this act 
he was beaten by one of his brethren, a member of the 
same village. Numerous threats had been made that, if 
we built, they would tear the structure down. To be 
on the safe side I sent a letter to the village guardians 
warning them not to interfere with us in our work, also 
one to the district magistrate asking his protection. 

About the first of March, at the beginning of the 
year, the Chinese brethren bought some $300 to $400 
worth of material which was in due course of time 
brought to the village, when the people began to perse- 
cute the Christians so that the wife and children of one 
of our helpers were obliged to flee, tho none of them 
had as yet been received into the church; the lands be- 
longing to him were declared confiscated, and thirty dol- 
lars offered for his head to any one who would kill him. 
A proclamation was also put out declaring a boycott 
on him, and the above named helper of the Pilgrim 
Church, the latter’s father, was compelled to sign a state- 
ment that if his son was killed he would not seek for 
redress. Besides all these the material, consisting of 
brick, lime and beams, was sold and carried away, and 
then every trace as far as possible was erased, so that it 
should appear that noattempt had been made to build a 
chapel. 

But why were these villagers so bold? Merely because 
they depended upon ihe assistance of the magistrate 
who had sent soldiers to investigate the matter and-who, 
instead of aiding us, tried to extort money from us, and 
being unable to effect this, they turned to the village 
elders whom they bribed witha fair sum so that they 
took up their cause in part and_ reported to the magis- 
trate that there was notrouble. The people of the vil- 
lage also went about saying that no building material 
had been brought on to the ground. With these facts 
before me I went to the magistrate in person and asked 
that due reparation be made. His promises were fair, 
but, like Chinese officials, he tried to lay the blame of 
the disturbance on the Christians, when really they 
were not to blame at all. He promised to give us the’ 
needed protection which was, however, not given, when 
a few days thereafter we were stoned and actually 
driven from the village. Some of our principal helpers 
were literally covered with the dirt and filth of the 
street and the fields. The women’ were furious and 
thought it not beneath them to go to the outhouses for 
filth with which to bedaub our little band of helpers. 
It was a scene I shall never forget, and the women-were 
simply frantic in their excitement. If they had-had 
deadly weapons none of us would have lived to tell'the 
story. 

The gong was beaten and the neighboring village 
called to assist, when really we were a harmless band 
of one missionary and seven helpers and. Christians; 
but such an exhibition of hate I have seldom witnessed. 
I have been stoned by men, but never by women; but 
on this occasion the women were really the ringleaders, 
and not only cursed us but even proceeded to give vent 
to their hate in this revengeful manner, when we really 
had done nothing except to take: downa placard which 

.was directed against us. We were.a forlorn-looking set 
as one after-another emerged from the village, with 
faces and clothes all bespattered with dirt, the foulest 
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of the street; but it was an hour of rejoicing for the vil- 
lagers, and there was no language too vile which was 
not hurled at us. The next day I appeared before the 
magistrate with four of the Christians and helpers who 
had suffered the most, and then very plainly told him 
that if he haddone his duty this would not have oc- 
curred. 

How the matter will end is still uncertain. We are 
determined to build if possible, for a defeat means per- 
secution for all our Christians, who already have suf- 
fered enough; and it is no more than right that we 
should have our little chapel here in China when there 
are some two hundred people of the Yung clan in the 
United States who buy and sell and own property of 
various kinds. Confucianism teaches the Chinese no 
such selfish doctrine; and one great lesson all the hea- 
then Chinese need to know is that they cannot treat the 
Christians as if they were dogs. There are many who 
would be glad to confess Christ, but this open hate on 
the part of some prevents their taking the step. The 
law is plain in this case, and allows any missionary 
society to buy property under the ‘‘fayored nation 
clause.”’ Truly, many and mysterious are the ways of 
the Chinese; and the only thing for the Christian world 
to do is to advance with the Gospel into every city and 
hamlet of China, and that is the surest cure for Chi- 
nese ignorance and childish animosity against all for- 
eign innovations. 


HonGKonNG. 





AN illustration of the opportunity and the success of 
missionary education in China is found in the history 
of Nanking University. Altho founded but eight years 
ago it has been unusually successful, and this past year 
granted seven diplomas. Three graduates were from 
the College of Liberal Arts, and had completed the 
four years preparatory and the four years collegiate 
work, two from the Theological School and two from the 
Medical. Ofthe graduates from the Liberal Art de- 
partment, one has received the appointment as principal 
of a Government school, another remains as teacher in 
the university, and the other enters the Theological 
School. Of the medical graduates, one has been ap- 
pointed toa position under the Government, the other is 
assistant in one of the mission hospitals. It is notice- 
able the officials are not only recognizing the value of the 
men who have received the Western training, but they 
are also showing personal interest in the university. 
During commencement week fifteen of the leading city 
officials were present at some of the exercises, and even 
the Viceroy Liu Kun Yih called and showed his appre- 
ciation of the work done by giving prizes to the gradu- 
ates to the amount of one hundred dollars. The uni- 
versity was also favored with the presence of the Hon. 
T.R. Jernigan, American Consul-General at Shanghai. 


....It is somewhat singular that Central Asia, and 
especially Chinese Turkestan, has so long escaped the 
attention of missionary societies. The Swedish Mis- 
sion Union have at last, however, firmly established 
themselves at Kashgar, the capital of Chinese Turke- 
stan, and some of their assistants have already made 
journeys to Yarkand and still further south. One of 
the gospels has been translated into the dialect of the 
land, and the missionaries are at work on the remain- 
ing three. For American and English missionaries 
there is here an immense field. 


Biblical Research. 


Every student of the Scriptures whocan read Ger- 
man should become the owner of the reprint of the 
article on the Text and Versions of the Bible, which 
has just been issued by Hinrichs, of Leipzig, under the 
title ‘‘ Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel.” The arti- 
cle is taken from the third edition of the Real-Encykio- 
padie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (originally 
Herzog’s), and has passed through such expert hands 
as those of Von Gebhardt, Nestle and others. There 
is nosuch guide in existence for the student of the 
Septuagint or of the New Testament Text. It is 
brought completely up to date, so that by the simple 
process of annotating the margin occasionally the bib- 
liography can be followed into the latest stages of 
critical science. We have tested it at a number of 
points, and were astonished at its comprehensiveness 
and its accuracy. All the important versions of the 
New Testament are discussed, and every manuscript of 
any critical weight finds a recognition. What this cy- 
clopedic article does not know is not knowledge. 





....Under the title of ‘‘The Bible and its Transmis- 
sion,” Professor Copinger, of Owens College, publishes 
a large bibliographical work, in one massive volume, 
on the biblical texts in their leading manuscripts. and 
prints, both in the original languages and their transla- 
tion, prior to the Reformation. The chief contents of 
the volume are the twenty-eight fine collotype fac- 
similes of pages of these manuscripts and prints. The 
letter-press is comparatively unimportant—at any rate 
brings no new data and facts—but the facsimiles have 
permanent value. The work costs £5.5s, the edition 
being limited to 220 copies, of which.only 150 are for 
sale, The work is published in London. 
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....An exceptionally good map of the surroundings 
of Jerusalem is published by the German Palestine 
Society in the Zeitschrift, Vol. XIX, No. 3. The scale 
is 1:63,360. The map is based on the large one issued 
by the Palestine Exploration:-Fund; but it has been cor- 
rected and completed by Architect Schick, easily the 
greatest living authority on the topography of the 
sacred city and its neighborhood. The editing has 
been done by Dr. Benzinger, the editor of the Zeit- 
schrift. Explanatory matter, covering about eighty 
pages, accompanies the maps, these data giving the 
native names, in the original Arabic or Hebrew, to- 
gether with the same in transliteration, and extensive 
archeological, historical and other notes. The map 
is a fine specimen of the lithographic art. 


...-The conclusions of M. de Morgan in his new and 
remarkable volume, ‘* Recherches sur les Origines de 
PEgypte’’ are thus summarized by The Atheneum: 

‘“‘y, The Egyptians are probably of Asiatic origin, and if 
this be so their ancestors were Chaldean Semites. 2. The 
art of metal working came from China, and the Egyptians 
probably learned it from the Chinese. 3. The Egyptian 
civilizationcomes partly from Asia and partly from Africa. 
4. Remains of prehistoric man.abound in Egypt, and from 
them we may construct a scheme of his life. 5. The exist- 
ence of civilized man in Egypt may be reckoned by thous- 
ands of years, and that of the autochthons by myriads of 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 18th. 


PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND BEREA.—Acts 
17: I-12. 


GOLDEN Text.—‘‘ They received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily.’’ 
—ACTS 17: II. 


Notes.—‘‘ Amphipolis.”"-—-A large city near the sea- 
coast, some thirty miles east of Philippi, from which 
place they had started. “* Apollonia.’’—Another 
large town, thirty miles further eastward. Very likely 
they spent the night at these places, and did not stop 
because there were but few Jews there; not enough for 
a synagog. ‘* Thessalonica where was a synagog.’’— 
Therefore they stopped. The other places may have 
had a proseuche, or place of prayer. “* For three Sab- 
bath days.’’—Doubtless he occupied himself during the 
week in private mission'work, and in hand labor at 
tent-making for his own support. (See 1 Thess. 2: 9.) 
‘* Opening and alleging.’’—Bringing forth argu- 
ments to open the truth. ‘*It behoved Christ to 
suffer.’,-—Not so much that Christ’s relation to God or 
to sin required it, as that the prophecies required it for 
their fulfilment. He appealed to those who would ac- 
cept the prophecies. ‘* Devout Greeks.’’—Prose- 
lytes.- ‘* Chief women.’’—Of high character. 
‘* Jason.’’—Probably a Jew, and a relative of Paul’s 
(Rom. 16: 21). ‘* Rulers of the city.’’—The technical 
title olitarch is used, not a common name of the rulers, 
but the exact name belonging to. the rulers of Thessa- 
lonica, as an inscription proves. ‘* Upside down."’ 
—The implication is that they were already a large 
body, and that they were revolutionists, politically. 
‘* Another king, Jesus.’’—The very charge brought 
against Jesus himself, on which he was convicted. The 
charge of treason was very convenient. ‘* Taken 
security.’’—Made them give bail for good behavior. 
‘* Berea.”’—Forty miles south. They intended to return, 
but were prevented. (See 1 Thess. 2: 18.) For this 
reason, and because of the synagog they stopped there. 
‘* Examining. the Scriptures daily.’’—Following 
carefully the references made by Paul to the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, to learn whether Paul was right in 
declaring that they required a Messiah who should suf- 
fer, die and rise again. 

Instruction.—A sensible man makes the most of oppor- 
tunities. Paul might have stopped at Amphipolis or 
Apollonia; but he passed them by without any labor, 
and stopped in Thessalonica. That place had natural 
advantages for him. There were a number of Jews 
there who knew about the prophecies. He had also a 
kinsman, Jason, there. Success in life depends on work- 
ing to advantage, in going into a business one is 
adapted to, or can be helpedin by friends. So in Chris- 
tian work, we should try first for the conversion of 
Sunday-school scholars and those inclined to religion. 

It isa good ‘‘ custom,” that of Paul, to go to church, 
and when there to speak one’s word for Christ. It was 
this habit of his that made hima great Apostle. 

It is not difficult to get the ‘‘ vile fellows of the rab- 
ble” into an uproar. A mob is always composed of 
that sort of people; but they are very likely to be stirred 

‘up by intelligent scoundrels. A mob is an unthinking, 
murderous body. Mob law is unreasoning and stops at 
no violence. 

A mob is very much more apt to attack a good thing 
than a bad thing. There are few mobs which burn 
down rumshops and murder rumsellers. But mobs have 
often persecuted Christians, or have attacked or mur- 
dered those who introduce reforms. Law badly exe- 
cuted is better than the best mobs, 
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How foolish it was of these Thessalonian Jews to re- 
fuse to receive the truth. It was casting away their 
salvation. It is a very sad thing to see people even 
négiect to accept Christ; how much worse to see them 
openly attack the preaching of God’s truth. 

What was the special virtue of the Bereans? It was 
that they were candid. They wanted to know the truth, 
and they took pains to find it out. The difference be- 
tween them and the Thessalonians is that they were 
not so fixed in their own old beliefs and prejudices. that 
they were not willing to look up the matter. 

The noblest kind of faith is that which is intelligent. 
A faith which is unintelligent should be very modest. 
It may make errors out of ignorance. Only those who 
have a reason for the faith that is in them should make 
much noise about it. 

For this reason we require a certain amount of educa- 
tion of those whom we set to defend the Gospel. Paul 
was a good missionary, in part because he was a good 
student. Bible students make good ministers. One 
who does not know his Bible well has no right to be a 
minister or teacher. 

‘‘Daily ” reading of the Scripture is good, but espe- 
cially for a special purpose. Simply reading a chap- 
ter, without thinking of it, does little good. It is the 
study to see what it teaches on this point or that which 
is useful. 


Fine Arts. 
The Cooper Union- Museum. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


CooPER UNION keeps its hold on the affections of the - 


people, growing with their increasing needs in a large- 
minded, many-sided way which makes it the nearest 
counterpart New York can offer to the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. This summer will see placed upon the walls a col- 
lection of prints, many of them etchings and engravings 
of value, which was bequeathed by Mr. George C. 
Cooper, best known as the brother of Peter Cooper. 
These prints have been arranged and framed by Keppel 
& Co., and they are cataloged with brief biographical 
and critical notes from the popular standpoint by Mr. 
F. R. Carrington. The title, artist and date will also 
appear in connection with the print. 

In passing through the upper rooms of Cooper Union 
recently, one of them disclosed a most welcome surprise. 
It was a cause of mourning a year ago when Mr. Wm. 
M. Chase’s collections were sold at auction, that his 
superb copies of Velasquez, Hals, etc., should be dis- 
persed. To produce a copy without servility, in the 
spirit of the original painting, with broad brush work, 
large feeling, dash and brilliancy of color, is rare in- 
deed, and stamps a master hardly inferior to those 
matchless technicians of the greatage. Behold most of 
these copies by Mr. Chase, perhaps all from the sale, 
reunited here, the merit of each enhanced by its good 
company and augmenting that of the whole, pre- 
served to New York by the wise thought and gen- 
erosity of the Misses Hewitt. The value of this 
gallery of copies in its influence upon the pupils 
in painting of the Cooper Union can hardly be 
overestimated. The exhibit of the Art School 
this year was excellent in every department, excepting 
the shocking, impossible work in retouching and tint- 
ing photographs and crayon portraits—a rather grue- 
some field at its best. In design for wall-paper, silk, 
etc.,in drawing from the antique and life, and in paint- 
ing from life and still life Cooper Union holds its own 
with the strong schools of the city. The modeling in 
clay shows great facility in using tools, but seems to 
embrace little original work. The influence of the new 
Cooper Union Museum of the Arts of Decoration will, 
it is hoped, tend to encourage the application of this 
skillin modeling in designs for manufactures. Brief 
notice was given in this column of this Museum when 
the Misses Hewitt, granddaughters of Peter Cooper, 
opened it to the public in May. From their little bro- 
chure, edited by Elizabeth Bisland, explaining its 
‘*Plan,’’ we learn the story of its inception and the 
hopes for its increase. 

“Its prototype, the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, oi Paris, 
with the library in the Place des Vosges, the center of the 
artisan quarter of Paris, is the result of a movement orig- 
inated when it began to be perceived that in consequence 
of the technical advance of other countries, notably of 
England, following the London Exhibition of 1851, the 
French were losing their ancient supremacy in manufac- 
tures. In 1863 thirteen French designers and manufaczur- 
ers, including a furniture-maker, a goldsmith, a carpet- 
maker, a wall-paper maker, Erard, the piano-maker, a 
lace-maker and a bronze-caster, met to form a ‘ Society for 
Applying the Fine Arts to Industrial Manufacture,’ which 
should ‘ devote itselt to the culture of beauty as applied to 
the useful, to aid designers and workers in the fields of in- 
dustry, to excite artistic emulation among the artisans, to 
encourage the general love of the beautiful, and to develop 
the public taste.’ For these ends they aimed to found a 
museum of industrial art, a library to assist the artisan in 
his researches, and courses of lectures upon applied arts. 
In addition, since 1865, twelye loan exhibits have been held, 
devoted to ceramics, wood and metal work, tapestries and 
carpets, costumes, Oriental art, furniture, the arts of 
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women, fabrics, glass and stone. All departments of. na- 
tional art and labor gave encouragement and aid. Barye, 
Carriére, Belleuse and others of equal fame were early 
members. A museum was opened in 1877 filled with the 
contributions of the soci¢taires and gifts from generous col- 
lectors. . Since then the museum has received Government 
aid (in the characteristic French fashion of permission to 
hold a lottery); and to-day the splendid collection numbers 
more than eight thousand articles of a value somewhat in 
excess of $350,000. Equally important is the library, which 
contains 7,000 volumes, 250,000 engravings and photo- 
graphs, 100,000 original designs by celebrated well-known 
designers, and 280,000 samples of stuffs and fabrics, many 
of them antique. Since its opening 110,000 workmen have 
made use of this library. 

“One of the most important departments ot the museum 
is that devoted to making casts of all such beautiful and 
historic objects as are unattainable in the original,and any- 
thing from an entire room to a decorative nail-head or beau- 
tiful key can be reproduced in plaster and displayed in the 
halls of the museum. There is also a photographic studio 
maintained for the purpose of securing pictures of archi- 
tecture, stone work, furniture, textiles, etc., or indeed any- 
thing which will admit of no other means of reproduction. 

“‘ The constant use made of the museum by so large a 
number of designers and artisans whoare now able to study 
chronologically methods of manufacture and decoration 
from the earliest periods, has its natural result in the stim- 
ulation and development ot French manufactures. Its most 
important work, however, has beenas an educator of public 
taste. 

“The reproductions which form the basis of the new 
Cooper Museum are largely of the French Renaissance, 
because the ateliérs of casts and photographs of the Paris 
Museum make them attainable; but later it will widen its 
scope to all periods and styles. Contributions of original 
articles or reproductions, donations to the picture scrap- 
books of photographs or cuts of art objects, architecture 
and decorations—whatever bears upon or illustrates the 
progress or history of industrial art is of value, and a com- 
mittee will pass upon all objects before acceptance, as it is 
essential that the artistic standard of the Museum should 
be carefully maintained. It is entirely permissible to 
make measurements, tracings, copies or sketches for pri- 
vate or business use, and every aid will be given by the 
curator. There will be no members, the rooms being 
thrown open to the public for general use; and the only 
formality required to gain admission will be to ask at the 
General Office for a card.”’ 

When we consider that in almost all trades requiring 
artistic skill, the best paid workmen are foreigners 
whose sense of beauty has been trained by just such 
means as are offered by this new museum, we realize 
what paths of progress the Misses Hewett are opening 
to the American art artisan. 

A recent inquiry for an art book at the Astor Library 
elicited the reply that they are not buying art books to 
any extent, as it is hoped to make the Art Library of 
the Metropolitan Museum supplementary to the New 
City Library system. Ifthe authorities of the museum 
agree, the funds at their command should be greatly 
increased, for at present the art library is not able to 
purchase works to bring special students of its many 
and exigent departments abreast of modern research. 
The Department of Casts, it is said, is prepared to take 
orders for duplicates of a number of casts of which they 
have molds in readiness. 


New York Crry. 


Sanitary. 
Medical Delusions. 


MEDICAL delusions of former and later periods only 
seem to demonstrate the unchanging uniformity of 
human characteristics in whatever age you study them. 
To investigate ancient delusions, we should have to go 
back to the period marked B.c. on the calendar of the 
world’s great events, and the material for that study is 
largely lacking; but there is a later time that may fairly 
be called antique, and dates earlier than Chippendale 
chairs and the art of painting. Toward the end of the 
fourteenth century a malady appeared in the northern 
partof Italy, produced in the first instance by the bite 
of a species of spider (the Lycosa tarantula)—now 
known to be harmless and non-poisonous—and the old- 
time effect on the victims must be looked for in the con- 
dition of their minds. The actual experiences of the 
bitten person are thus described: The sufferer was 
thrown into a state of deep gloom and depression; the 
body became livid; there were heavy chills, and some- 
times a loss of sight and hearing. The only means of 
rousing the patient was music. At the sound of this 
he would often have an epileptic seizure, and on recov- 
ery would commence rhythmical movements, then begin 
to dance, and continue increasing in the rapidity of his 
motions till he fell exhausted to the ground, the vio- 
lence of the action at times causing death; but most re- 
covered, believing that by this action ‘‘the poison of 
the tarantula had been distributed throughout the 
body and worked out through the skin.’’ Here was 
thorough delusion first, that the bite had poisoned the 
afflicted party, put to flight by scientific demonstration 
that the spider in question is not poisonous; and delu- 
sion number two, that a dancing paroxysm would dissi- 
pate it, according to notions thoroughly believed by the 
people, who had little to distract their attention from 
any physical disaster to which they might have been 
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exposed. They had what doctors call expectant attention, 
and were looking for the results$that were brought 
about, as they thought, by physical processes; but there 
was another feature of the dancing mania, as we now 
call it, but which then seemed like a supernatural visita- 
tion. One person affected imparted his furore to an- 
other till ‘‘ peasants abandoned their fields, shoemakers 
their benches, clerks their desks, even clergymen for- 
getting the dignity due their profession, joined furious 
multitudes, forming circles in the streets, and after the 
initial spasm, losing all control of their senses, danced 
deliriously for hours until they fell to the ground in 
almost lifeless collapse.’”” So vehement were their ac- 
tions, as so to deprive them of all self-controlthat many 
dashed out their brains against stone walls, or rushed 
headlong into rivers and were drowned. They were 
looked upon as truly ‘* possessed,”” and those not 
affected by the mania endeavored to place obstacles in 
the way to their destruction. After the spasm many re- 
turned to their ordinary ways of life, apparently not the 
worse for their violent experiences, but many more 
went through life with shattered nerves and miserable 
health. As was to be expected, during the ecstatic 
periods, the most imaginative and impressionable ones 
supposed they had heavenly visions, all of which re- 
veal, as it were, the technic of the religious practices 
and beliefs of the time—some saw the Savior enthroned 
with the Virgin, while many heard demons and spirits 
shriekingto them. Onecuriosity of the disease was the 
attraction that bright colors and bright bits of metal 
had for the dancers. Each patient admired some 
special hue, the sight of which threw him into a 
State of rapture. For nearly three centuries these 
seasons of mania, which began in northern Italy, 
continued gradually spreading to the south and 
then declining, the only relic of it left now 
being the graceful dance, known as the tarantella. 
These certainly were very striking instances of the 
power of the mind over the body, or, if we look at it in 
the light of the often reported instances in this century, 
when one habitual epileptic has fallen in a paroxysm, 
and directly numbers of onlookers have had similar 
seizures, we might call it absence of mind over the body; 
for in these secondary cases there would seem to have 
been a needless yielding of self-control, and often the 
appearance of one doctor or man of steady nerves and 
reassuring voice in such a company will put an instant 
end to panic. 

Germany and France were not to be left out in these 
marvelous visitations, tor each country had people 
whose paroxysms of loss of muscular control closely 
resembled the disease to-day called chorea, and which 
has borrowed the name of the antique mania—St. Vi- 
tus’s dance; not that the saint ever had such uncom- 
fortable paroxysms, but because its victims thought 
that by visiting St. Vitus’s church they should be mi- 
raculously cured of their disease. 

The learned writer of the article ‘‘ Tarantism,”’ in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, can only account for sucha 
continuous and wide-spread manifestation of psycho- 
physicial phenomena on the theory of ‘‘an epidemic 
prevalence of a hysterical condition’’; but ‘‘ignorance”’ 
with a very large I, seem an easiersolution. Scattered 
along during all these centuries there are manifesta- 
tions of another sort of supernaturalism, in which many 
women, and some men, receive the marks of the stigmata; 
i.e., the five wounds of Christ were repeated in visible 
marks on their bodies, or the five points where these 
wounds were made would, upon certain remarkable oc- 
casions—such as memorable religious anniversaries— 
have such pain proceeding from them asto mark 
him or her who had this ‘‘ stigmatization,”’ 
man of remarkable sanctity of character. Nearly all 
the women who had the marks, whose lives could be 
investigated by disinterested persons, were shown to be 
victims of hysteria or epilepsy. Many of them were 
the inmates of religious houses, whose time was mostly 
spent in religious contemplation, and a season of ecsta- 
sy was not to be invaded by sacrilegious investigators; 
but modern nerve doctors have shown that, at least in 
some of these cases of stigmata, the marks were made 
by the victim in a season of ‘‘ possession.’’ On the 
miracles wrought atcertain famous graves and shrines 
we need not enlarge, while on this continent there are 
saints’ bones that ‘‘ can nearly raise the dead,” and in 
Europe there is the doubly famous shrine of Lourdes. 

It is hinted in the history of the Convulsicnists of the 
last century, who belonged to the sect of Jansenists, 
that the sect being in a declining condition, it was dis- 
covered that miracles were being wrought at the grave 
of Dean Frangois, who diedin 1727 and is buried at St. 
Medard. He had livedanascetic life and had beena most 
charitable man; but his sect was languishing and many 
people crowded to the cemetery where he was buried. 
Reaching the grave they were instantly seized with con- 
vulsions, and upon their subsidence they immediately 
began prophesying as to the greatness of Jansenism. 
This crowding to his grave became such a nuisance as 
to be finally forbidden; and then it was discovered that 
a little earth from his grave would produce the same 
supernatural effectsas had been previously experienced 
by proximity to the bones. 

The above is only one of the cases of mind versus 
body, 
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Literature. 
The Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus. 


BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 


THERE can be no doubt that, besides the words of 
Jesus which are mentioned in the Gospels, others of 
more or less significance were spoken by him, and 
what John (20: 30; 21: 25) says of the works of Jesus, 
we may equally apply to his words. Paul mentions 
(Acts 20: 35) a saying of Christ—‘: It is more blessed 
to give than to receive ’’—which we look for in vain 
in the Canonical Gospels. Such being the case, we 
cannot be surprised that from time to time scholars 
have published lists of what they regarded as ‘‘ unre- 
corded sayings,” which are now styled ‘‘ agrapha,’’ a 
term first introduced by J. G. Kérner in his ‘* De ser- 
monibus Christ? aypago: ’ (Leipzig, 1776), where six- 
teen such agraphaare given. The agrapha collection 
reached its climax in the work published by Alfred 
Resch (Leipzig, 1889). Before Resch, Hofmann in 
his ‘‘ Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen” (1851), West- 
cott in his ‘‘Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels ’’ (1860), Schaff in his ‘* History of the Christian 
Church,” Vol. I (1882), published a list of agrapha. 
Following Resch, Nestle published a list in his 
** Novi Testamenti Graeci Supplementum "’ (1896), and 
in the same year Ropes, of Harvard University, in his 
“Die Sprueche Jesu, eine Kritische Bearbeitung desvon 
A. Resch gesammelten Materials.’’ These works we 
only mention because within our reach. According 
to Ropes, the material collected by Resch may be 
divided as follows: 1, Sayings which tradition has not 
conceived of as agrapha; 2, passages erroneously 
quoted as sayings of the Lord; 3, worthless agrapha; 
4, eventually valuable agrapha; 5, valuable agrapha. 
To the latter class he reckons fourteen, including 
1 Thes. 4: 15-17; Rev. 16: 15; John 7: 53-8: 11 (the 
pericope of the woman taken in adultery), and a say- 
ing contained in the Talmud (not mentioned by 
Resch). By deducting these four, there remain, ac- 
cording to Ropes, only ten agrapha. Nestle men- 
tions twenty-seven; Hofmann, twenty-three (includ- 
ing one of a pantheistic tendency); Schaff quotes 
twenty-three, and Westcott thirty-two—twenty-one 
being traditional sayings and eleven variations of 
evangelic words. It will be seen that a consensus is 
impossible, and from a careful study of these writers 
the result stands thus: 

Ropes agrees with Nestle, Hofmann, Westcott, 
Schaff, in three, possibly four cases; with Hofmann, 
Westcott, Schaff, in one, possibly three instances; 
with Nestle, Westcott, Schaff, in two instances; with 
Schaff, Westcott, in oneinstance. Nestle agrees with 
Hoimann, Westcott, Schaff, in six instances; with 
Westcott, Schaff, in two instances. Hofmann agrees 
with Westcott, Schaff, in two, possibly three in- 
stances. Ropes disagrees with the others in five, 
possibly seven instances; Nestle in fourteen cases; 
Hofmann in two, possibly four cases; Westcott in 
six instances; Schaff in one case. Our own investi- 
gation, on the basis.of what these scholars regard as 
an agraphon, yields the sum of fifty-nine. 

One of these sayings we have already mentioned 
Acts 20: 35); but it is not quoted by Nestle. Schaff 
calls this saying ‘‘pregnant with rich meaning, and 
shining out like a lone star all the more brilliantly.” 

A saying agreed upon by all is: our Lord Jesus 
Christ said: ‘‘/x whatsoever I may find you, in thiswzl 
I also judge you.” (Justin Martyr’s ‘‘ Dialog,” ch. 47.) 

A-third one reads: Jesus said to his disciples ‘‘ Ask 
great things and the small shall be added unto you, and 
ask heavenly things and the earthly shall be added unto 
you.’ (Clem. Alex. ‘‘ Stromata,’’ 1, 24.) 

A fourth saying is; ‘‘Rightly, therefore, the Scripture 
in its desire to make us such dialecticians, exhorts 
us: ‘Be ye skilful money-changers’ rejecting some 
things, but retaining what is good.’’ (Clem. Alex. 
‘« Stromata,” 1, 28). 

Here the consensus ceases; but we may perhaps add 
(as possibly authentic according to Ropes) the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ On the same day, having seen one working on 
the Sabbath, he said to him:,‘‘ O man! if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest; thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not thou art cursed, and art a transgressor 
of the law.’’ (Codex Beze or D to Luke 6: 4). 
Westcott remarks: ‘‘It is evident that the saying 
rests on some real incident.’’ Plumptre as quoted 


by Schaff, regards the narrative as authentic, for ‘it 
brings out with a marvelous force the distinction be- 
tween the conscious transgression of a law recognized 
as still binding, and the assertion of a higher law as 
superseding the lower,” Farrar (‘‘ Life of Christ,”’ I, 
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439) thinks «the story too striking, too intrinsically 
probable, to be at once rejected as unauthentic.’’ 
Edersheim (‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus,”’ II, 59) re- 
gards the words as a spurious addition. 

Besides Rev. 16: 15; 1 Thess. 4: 15-17, Ropes 
quotes also as authentic, a saying contained in the 
Talmud (Adoda Zara, fol, 17 col. 1, 2), where the gist 
of the matter is this: to the question put by one of 
the disciples of Jesus to Rabbi Eliezer, whether from 
the hire of a harlot (Deut. 23: 18) a water-closet may 
be made for the high priest, and which question the 
rabbi could not answer, the disciple said: Jesus 
taught me thus on the subject. It is written ‘‘She 
gathered it of the hire of a harlot (Micah 1: 7), 
that is, it came from an impure source, and it may 
be applied to an impure use.” 

The authenticity of the whole narrative is denied 
by Schiirer, but admitted by the late Jewish scholar 
Derenbourg. 

Peculiar to Ropes are yet the following sayings: 
‘«In the Gospel according to the Hebrews which the 
Nazarenes used to read, it belongs to the gravest of- 
fenses when ‘ one has afflicted the spirit of his broth- 
er.’ ” (Jerome on Ezech. 18:7). 

‘It is written ina certain gospel which is called ‘ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,’ if any please to receive it, 
not as an authority, but as an illustration of the sub- 
ject before us. Another rich man said to: Him: 
‘Master, what good thing shall I doto live?’ He said 
to him: ‘ Man, fulfil the law and the prophets.’ He 
answered him: ‘I have fulfilled them.’ He said to 
him: 
the poor, and come and follow me.’ But the rich 
man began to scratch his head, and it did not please 
him. And the Lordsaid to him: ‘How sayest thou, 
I have fulfilled the law and the prophets, since it is 
written in the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, and lo! many of thy brethren, sons of Abraham. 
are clothed in filth, dying of hunger; and thy house 
is full of many goods, and nothing at all goes out of 
it to them?” And he turned and said to Simon his 
disciple, who was sitting by him: ‘‘ Simon, son of 
Jvuannes, it is easier for a camel to enter the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man (to enter) into the King- 
dom of Heaven.’’’ (Origen on Matt. Latin Comm., 
tom. 15:14.) 

‘«But ye seek to increase from little, and from 
greater to less. When ye go and are bidden to din- 
ner, sit not down in the highest place, lest a more 
honorable man than thou come and he that bade thee 
come and say to thee, Take a lower seat, and you be 
ashamed. But when thou sittest down in a lower 
place, and a less honorable man than thou come, 
then he that bade thee will say unto thee, Go up 
higher; and this will be profitable to thee.” (Codex 
Bezz or D at the end of Matt. 20:28.) In this form 
the saying is also quoted by Hofmann. It is not 
quoted by Nestle, and only the first clause is quoted 
by Schaff and Westcott. 

We have thus far followed Ropes. His work is the 
latest on the Agrapha-literature, and forms a part 
of the ‘‘Texte und Untersuchungen,’’ edited by Geb- 
hardt and Harnack; and tho it is intended to be a 
critique of Reschs work, I do not think that the 
last word has yet been spoken. That we should ex- 
pect a great many more sayings of Jesus outside of 
the Gospels, is not probable, but the déssensus of 
scholars shows that the result of Ropes is not conclu- 
sive. And while we may not agree with him on all 
points, we are grateful to him for having sifted the 
material collected by Resch, a collection which Ropes 
calls a «tha éc dei, 

Asany, N, Y. 





Recent Fiction. 


THE ROMANCE OF A JESUIT Mission. By M. Bourchier 
Sanford. (The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25.) As its 
title indicates, this is a historical novel. It is based 
upon the history of the Jesuit mission at Fort Saint 
Marie, on Gloucester Bay, Ontario; and the time is the 
year 1649. The author had good materials for a ro- 
mance; but we cannot say that he has made masterly 
use of them. Doubtless the story is correctly drawn as 
to its historical parts; but the reader does not feel the 
life attempted to be depicted. The stroke of magnetic 
genius is totally lacking. 

THE PURSUIT OF THE HousE-Boat. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Bangs is 
droll and funny, sometimes he rather overjokes him- 
self and cannot bear the reaction. In this preposterous 
story we have Captain Kidd, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sher- 
ock Holmes and Madame Recamier for dramatis persona; 
and Mr. Peter Newell excels himself in doing the illus- 
trations. It isa delightful book for a summer’s hour. 

Pink MaArsH. By George Ade. (H.S. Stone & Co.) 
These sprightly sketches do for the Northern town 
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Negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus” papers have done for the Southern old planta- 
tion slave. That is, they present some striking phases 
of his character with a certain romantic exaggeration 
in the drawing. It is a good exhibition that we have 
here of what, in the best sense, we may call ‘‘ news- 
paper art.” Mr. Ade is a reporter with a fine fetling 
for the picturesque. His sketches never lack decided 
attractiveness; they catch attention at once and hold it 
well. : 

CasTLE MEApow. By Emma Marshall.. (Macmillan 
Co. $1.25.) A novel of Norwich a hundred years ago, 
well written and interesting, especially for young read- 
ers. Mrs. Marshall has a large audience for her story, 
and we pass it to the eager hands stretched out for it. 
SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN. Sy 
Jerome K. Jerome. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) Mr. 
Jerome is not always happy in his lightness; or do we 
fail to sympathize with humor a trifle too English for 
our comprehension? Certainly some of the sketches in 
this profusely illustrated book are downright funny; but 
there are others—that are very dry reading. 

A JouRNEY TO VENUS. By Gustavus W. Pope, M.D. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) Stories like this are readable, 
when one has nothing better to do. Jules Verne’s 
method is followed to some extent, while in other re- 
gards the plan of the work is original. Of course the 
whole story is preposterous; but it is its preposterous- 
ness that furnishes the interest. 

ZULEKA. By Clinton Ress. (Lamson, Wolfe & Co. 
$1.50.) In a general way this clearly written and 
sprightly story resembles Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune’; but it is less attractive. The 
adventures are, however, thrilling enough, and we have 
read every page with satisfaction; but the satisfaction 
has no sense of loftiness in it. Mr. Ross appeals to no 
deep artistic sympathy. 

SwEET REVENGE. By F. A. Mitchell. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) The author of this story has a good 
knowledge of guerrilla warfare which he utilizes in em- 
bellishing some rather exceptional, not to say improb- 
able adventures. Sweet Revenge is a romance of our 
great War of Rebellion, and it presents a striking picture 
of some phases of the struggle. The scene is laid in 
Alabama; the action is rapid, the incidents are many 
and lively. 

My Lorp Duke. Sy. W. Hornung. (Charles Scrib- 
ners’s Sons. $1.25.) The book-world is full of novels 
like this, and yet Mr. Hornung’s work is not without its 
distinction. It shows style; there are flashes of origi- 
nality all through it. The trouble is that Mr. Hornung 
had no story to tell that was worth telling. My Lord 
Duke is a brilliant failure, an interesting /apsus penne. 

My Run Home. Sy Rolf Bolderwood. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) This is one of Rolf Bolderwood’s ro- 
mances in which we expect to find, and do find, some- 
thing unusual and picturesque in every chapter. Eng- 
land and Australia, the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
breezes in the bush and good British life on the ‘‘ tight 
little island’’—whatever this author touches sticks to 
his pen and soon gets into his literature. We find My 
Run Home a bit tiresome, meaning no play upon words; 
we have felt that it could be shortened to good effect; 
but the story is interesting beyond the usual limit of 
English novels; even the description of a hunt is done 
so that it has somewhat of freshness in it. 

PIERRETTE. By Marguerite Bouvet. (A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25.) Miss Bouvet’s stories are good, and 
this one is especially good, but not goody-goody. It is 
a story of life as experienced by a poor widow in Paris 
asa maker and mender of lace. Little Pierrette, her 
daughter, is a sweet child who always does just the 
right thing atthe right time, and in the end a great for- 
tune and much happiness come to her and her mother, 
The story is pure, wholesome and engaging. 

MAUDE: PROSE AND VERSE. Sv Christina Rossetti. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co.) Persons who are collecting 
the works of Christina Rossetti will be sure to buy 
this little book. It contains a story for girls, written 
in 1850, when Miss Rossetti was nineteen years old. 
We have not found it worth printing; we are sure that 
Miss Rossetti would be offended could she know that it 
has been printed. It is an amateurish, stiff, childish 
piece of work, such as any ordinary miss of nineteen 
could write. Some of the poems sandwiched in are 
much better than the prose, for Christina Rossetti was 
a true poet. 

THE PHILANDERERS. Sy A. E. W. Mason. 
lan Co.) In many respects this is a noteworthy 
novel. The story is fresh, for the most part, and the 
telling carries the reader captive. Of course, like 
nearly all recent English novels, it gives considerable 
space to so-called ‘‘sociological’’ claptrap more or less 
threadbare; but upon the whole it is a striking piece of 
work, far superior to most of its sort. 

THE GapFLy. By £. L. Voynich. (Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25.) We have read this peculiar romance with 
breathless interest, and now we are demanding some 
apology for our taste. If we werechoosing books of 
fiction by which to give evidence of our high literary 
associations The Gadfly would not—but then it is of 
no use to apologize. This gadfly somehow got into our 
bonnet and filled us with its romantic buzzing. We read 
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far into the night to make an end of it. It is aromance 
of revolutionary experiences in Italy, lifelike, stirring, 
picturesque, a story of passion, sacrifice and tragic 
energy, peculiarly and somewhat sensationally pre- 
sented. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON. By Anna Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

A very pleasantly written and interesting little volume 
is this contribution to the Scribners’ series of ‘‘ Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.” If a good deal 
of space is devoted to General Washington, there is no 
fault to be found: first, because no more is said of him 
than is necessary to show the husband at home, an im- 
portant point in considering the character and sur- 
roundings of the wife; secondly, because the woman 
whom the people of her day so affectionately called 
‘‘Lady” Washington would have preferred it so; and, 
thirdly, because it was impossible to do otherwise. In 
many cases Mrs. Washington’s personality can only be 
seen through that of her husband. Mrs. Washington 
was not, like Mrs. John Adams, a voluminous and 
gifted letter-writer; she seems to have kept no diary, 
and, tho she was evidently both respected and beloved, 
she did not fill a conspicuous place in the correspond- 
ence of the men and women of her time; therefore the 
materials for an independent biography are scanty 
enough. Miss Wharton deserves great credit for the 
researches which have brought together so much scat- 
tered information, and still more for the light and 
graceful touch which has made the most of all she has 
found. We are shown a gracious, loving and forceful 
woman, well filling every position in which she was 
placed—a fitting mate for the heaven-born man whom 
Providence raised up to lead our armies and head our 
people through war and in peace, the one man who 
could have done both. The woman whom such a man’s 
contemporaries held to be his worthy mate must fill a 
high place in the world’s records of noble women. 

That Mrs. Washington wrote without consulting her 
dictionary by no means proves her to have been unedu- 
cated according to the standards of her time and birth- 
place. Spelling had not then become a matter of much 
importance in eyes much less provincial than those of 
the American colonists. To be the efficient head of a 
large and wealthy household was, in Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s time, a position requiring organizing, executive 
and administrative abilities of no mean order; and the 
wife of one of Virginia’s great planters seems to have 
possessed them in an unusual degree. As the wife of a 
commander of ill-clad and half-fed troops, she showed 
a warm heart and a constant devotion to her husband’s 
and her country’s interests. At Valley Forge she, and 
the wives of the other officers present there, formed 
themselves into an unnamed but active ‘‘ relief commis- 
sion,” which was busy from early morning till late 
night in knitting the socks, patching the ragged clothes 
(or making new ones when the material was to be had) 
for the tattered, cold and starving troops, as well as 
providing tor the sick such delicacies as were attaina- 
ble. 

‘‘Madam”’ Washington, presiding with stately ele- 
gance over the hospitalities of the Presidential mansion, 
is an interesting personality and a gracious picture of 
the first ‘‘ Republican Court”; but to be reverently 
bowed before is the figure of the quick-stepping little 
woman in homespun, the courageous wife of a general 
whose end would certainly have been on the scaffold 
had his cause failed and he survived, cheerfully carry- 
ing her basket of stores irom hut to hut where suffering 
soldiers lay, and soothing their dying moments with 
fervent prayer. , 

This small volume will suit many tastes with its 
bright anecdotes and details of costumes, customs and 
manners. We have all heard allusions to old-fashioned 
hospitality. An instance here related is convincing. 
John Hancock, when President of the Congress in 
Philadelphia, invited Mrs. Washington to come to his 
house to be inoculated for the smallpox. And this was 
not simply because she was the wife of the Commander- 
in-Chief, many such invitations can be found in the 
correspondence of that day. 

A few errors, probably due to hasty proof-reading, 
will no doubt be corrected in future editions. This is 
one. Mr. Thomas Twining, writing from Philadelphia, 
during Washington’s Presidency, and while the City of 
Washington was yet no more than a paper plan, is 
made to say that he spoke to Mrs. Washington of ‘‘ the 
pleasant days he had passed at Washington.” 


TimBUCTOO-THE MysTERIOUS. By Felix Dubois. Trans- 
lated from the French by Diana White. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 8vo, $3.50.) 

In the most picturesque of prose, light and graceful, 
essentially French, the author has written a work of 
serious scholarship in which he traces back the history 
of the Sudanese for more than a thousand years, notes 
the ethical peculiarities of the various tribes, and tran- 
scribes the resu!t of much research into a rich native 
literature. His point of view is at once that of the en- 
thusiastic traveler, the indefatigable scholar, and above 
all, of the patriotic Frenchman who rejoices to describe 
the riches of a splendid country, many times larger 
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than France, yet hers since 1894, a country of unmeas- 
ured commercial importance, containing a population 
of more than ten million souls. M. Dubois has an in- 
cisive, judicial yet himorous way of discussing the life 
he meets, and beauty, whether in fertile meadow, 
mirage-like city or bronzed torso never escapes a sym- 
pathetic eve; yet perhaps his most unusual endowment 
is that freedom from race prejudice, that comprehension 
free from overbearing egotism, that judgment of man, 
as a fellow man, so rarely found in the Caucasian 
traveler. Altho Timbuctoo has been long known and 
coveted by Europeans, he finds it a city in deliquesence, 
completely overshadowed in real commercial impor- 
tance by the surprising city of Jenne, the capital of the 
Songhois, the center of the Sudan, an island of the 
delta-like confluence of the river Niger with its great 
triputary, the Bani. It was the Songhoi talent for or- 
ganized commerce which made the greatness of Tim- 
buctoo. That city may be regarded as the port of Jenne 
where its ships of the great ocean-like river are unladen 
for the ships of the desert, which come in great cara- 
vans sometimes a thousand strong from the Mediterra- 
nean countries. These Songhoi he delights in as a 
tractable, gentle, industrious people, whose character 
makes it possible for the French to hold this vast 
country of the Sudan with six hundred Europeans 
and a slender thread of 1,800 miles of telegraph 
wire. They are probably of Egyptian stock, as 
the author concludes, driven from their own coun- 
try by the lieutenants of the first Kalifs in the sev- 
enth centnry. Their noses are straight and long, 
pointed rather than flat, the lips comparatively thin, the 
eyes straight in their orbits. They probably followed 
along the edge of the desert until they found a river 
country subject to inundations like their own, permit- 
ting them to resume their early habits, and to erect a 
city of solid Egyptian architecture, tho of clay. They 
became Mohammedan in their turn, tho they have 
never had the fierce proselyting spirit of the Arab. At 
Jenne M. Dubois found a complete copy of the ‘‘ Tarik 
e’ Sudan,” the great chronicle of the countries of the 
Niger long coveted by Orientalists; but it was at 
Timbuctoo, the city of the University of Saukoré, 
which, in the twelfth century, the days of Songhoi 
supremacy, rivaled the University of Cairo, that the 
greater wealth of documents was found. In the Moors 
of ‘Timbuctoo the author finds the descendants of 
those expelled from Spain, called Andalusians to this 
day. Another interesting word-survival is that of 
Jenne. When early European traders asked on the 
shore whence came the gold, ivory and musk, they an- 
swered in the name of the great inland metropolis, 
‘* Jenne.” Hence the Gulf of Guinea and the English 
gold piece derive their name. 

The French, under Colbert and Louis XIV; first at- 
tempted to reach the Sudan by the Senegal route, after- 
ward found the most practical, and followed to-day by 
steamer on that river, by railway, and by pack-route to 
the Niger, then by boat again. English explorers, 
Mungo Park, Laing, and an expedition of which the 
German, Barth, was the survivor, penetrated the coun- 
try; but a Frenchman, Réné Caillié, was the first to 
return from Timbuctoo, which he reached in 1828. The 
story of the capture of Timbuctoo of the desert, in 1894, 
by Boiteux, Lieutenant of the Navy, with two lighters 
armed with revolving guns from the gunboats which 
had approached on the flocd of an inundation unprece- 
dented for thirty years, sounds like a plot for comic 
opera. The 153 illustrations from photographs and 
drawings made on the spot, and the eleven maps and 
plans, are excellent, and the translation apparently 
faultless. 





GROVER CLEVELAND. Sy James Lowry Whittle. (Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. $1.25.) 

Pore Leo XIII. By Justin McCarthy. (Frederick 
Warne & Co, $1.25.) 


These are the two last additions to this attractive and 
useful series. There is certainly no more enjoyable 
way of following the world’s present politics than that 
of studying the lives of the men who are making them. 
It is not always the safest nor the most impartial method, 
forthe reason that the seductive charm of personal 
biography is apt to prevail both with the writer and the 
reader. Mr. Whittle has the advantage of writing the 
history of aman who perhaps more thanany other repre- 
sents the vital issues of the present politics of the coun- 
try, and who has identified himself with good government 
and sound finance so intimately that the history of his 
career is the history of these reforms ‘n recent times. 
The story is toldclearly and with an intelligent exposi- 
tion of its political, economic and moral meaning, and is 
an excellent and every way satisfactory sketch of our 
recent political and economic history. 

Justin McCarthy as a Roman Catholic liberal gives 
with enthusiasm the history of the present reigning 
Pontiff. He throws over the subject the literary charm 
with which he illustrates whatever he undertakes. 
Nearly one-half of the volume is occupied with the Fa/k 
lawsin Germany and the so-called Kultur-Kampf. Other 
topics brought out prominently in the volume are the 
reigning Pope’s relations to organized labor, the aims 
and results of the ‘‘ Encyclical,’’ the recognition of the 
French Republic, and the Pope’s recent appeal to the 
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English people. The final result of the volume will be 
to aid its readers in appreciating the full significance of 
the attempt made by the present Pope to bring the 
Roman Curia more into line with modern ideas and 
modern life. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
By Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph.D., and the Hon, Ad- 
dison Brown. Vol. II. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00.) 

This fine volume is the second of three which will com- 
plete the work. It contains such important orders as 
Portulacacez, Caryophyllacee, Ranunculacee, Cruci- 
fere, Papaveracee, Saxifragacez, Rosacex, Papilion- 
acez, Malvacez, Violacez, Umbelliferz, Ericaceez and 
Primulacez, eighty-seven orders in all. We cannot 
question that the classification is more scientific, or at 
least more up to the modern system of botany than, that 
which is familiar through the publications of Gray; 
altho it looks strange to the ordinary reader to find the 
first volume beginning with such plants as ferns, and 
the Ranunculacee after the pinks and magnolias in the 
second volume. There will be found a great many 
changes in nomenclature which may puzzle the student, 
and corresponding cases of divisions of orders, large 
orders being divided. What will be of special help to 
the student is the fact that every plant has an illustra- 
tion; and, while we may be mistaken, it appears to us 
that the illustrations are better chosen and more char- 
acteristic for the second volume than for the first. We 
give the work a most cordial welcome; and when the 
third of these three great volumes is completed it will 
supply an admirable library for the student’s table, 
altho far too bulky for a field manual. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JEsUs. 
Personal Use. 


For Bible Classes and 

By William H. Sallmon, StTupiEs 1N 
THE PARABLES OF JESUS RECORDED BY MATTHEW. 
For Bible Classes and Personal Use. By the same. 
(Both published by the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Association.) 

We are much impressed with all Mr. Sallmon’s aids to 
Bible Study, published in the ‘‘ College Series.’’ They 
are made ona right principle. They lay out the work 
to be done and indicate the sources to which the student 
is toapply. Everything brought up in them is relevant 
and important. The periods and groupings of the New 
Testament history are preserved. Matters are pre- 
sented in the natural order. Information is given’ spar- 
ingly, but always with intelligent aim and purpose. 
The questions are of the stimulating kind and open out 
into replies, which let the student into the heart of 
the evangelical history and teaching. Nothing better 
can be expected in the application of the Socratic meth- 
od to the study of the Bible. The only better thing we 
hope for is the learning of the verses by heart. Mr. 
Sallmon is a recent graduate of Yale, who has devoted 
his life to the work which these Studies are published 
to promote, in connection with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. He has recently been sent to Austra- 
lia to organize the work there. 


SEQUEL To ‘‘OUR LIBERAL MOVEMENT.” By Joseph 
Henry Allen, Late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History 
in Harvard University. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.00.) 

With a change of persons and of scenery to corre- 
spond, this volume is simply the expansion of the work 
begun by Mr. Allen in his previous recollections of 
Unitarianism in New England. It is written in an en- 
gaging style, and forms a readable and instructive con- 
tinuation to the author’s previous Lectures. Beginning 
with a review of the old school and its work, and of 
the influences operating toward the end of the forties 
and the first of the fifties, the authorspringsatonce to his 
serious work in a more or less full and elaborate appre- 
ciation of the late Frederick Henry Hedges, followed 
by a series of general sketches of the men who fol- 
lowed him, from James Freeman Clarke to David At- 
kins Wasson and Octavius Brooks Frothingham. The 
sketches are critical and kindly in about equal propor- 
tions. Their intelligent characterizations enable the 
reader, especially if hecan read between the lines, to 
follow the whole movement in Mr. Allen’s satisfactory 
and very entertaining series of studies. 


In His STEPS WHAT WOULD JEsus Do? 
Sheldon. (Advance 
$1.00.) 

This new volume fromthe author of ‘‘ The Crucifixion 
of Philip Strang,’’ is no outcome of Christian Socialism 
and no declamation against the rights of property. It 
is a simple application of the rule of Christ to the con- 
ditions of social life and business practice. It applies 
that rule with severity, but with appreciative consider- 
ation. Occasionally we should differ with the author 
astothe line laid down. Itis always easier to straighten 
out complex and tangled social problems in a novel or a 


story than in actual life. We are not wholly satisfied 
with the results of the modern method of writing up 
theology, sociology or reform in romance. Mr. Shel- 
don’s book makes-a strong impression as a plea for more 
simplicity of living, for more conscience and more prin- 
ciple in the matter of personal expenditure, and for the 
application of the laws of righteousness and justice to 
the methods of business administration, 


By Charles M. 
Publishing Co. Chicago. 
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AUNOBIOGRAPHY OF -CHARLES FORCE 
DermMs, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, New York, 
and President of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy,and Mem- 
vir by his Sons, Rev. Edward M. 
Deems, A:M., Ph.D., and Francis M. 
Deems, M.D., Ph.D. (Fieming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50.) 

The late Dr. Charles F. Deems had a 
genius for inspiring confidence and mak- 
ing friends{ and in every part of the 
country. He was a Confederate during 
the War, without prejudicing himself 
in the North when he accepted the re- 
sult of the War. He became a citizen of 
New York without chilling the affection of 
the old friends left behind him in North 
Carolina. He went intoan independent 
Church organization, but carried with 
him in doing so the prayers and good 
wishes of his former associates in the 
Methodist Church, South, while for the 
organization and development of such a 
congregation as that of the Church of 
the Strangers he was endowed with whol- 
ly exceptional gifts. His autobiography 
fills about one-quarter of the three hun- 
dred and sixty pages of this volume, and 
written as itis with great simplicity, is 
full of the charm of genuine, unforced 
and natural recollections. The Memoir 
by his two sons is largely composed of 
extracts from their father’s journal and 
from his letters. It presents a connected 
view of his entire life, both in his work 
asateacher anda preacher. Nothing is 
more striking in the volume than what 
relates.to the formation and development 
of the Church of the Strangers, one of the 
interesting religious enterprises 
eyer set on foot in the city, and which, 
under Dr. Deems, sprang at a bound into 
success. The story as related here, with 
glimpses of the subsequent history, forms 
an instructive chapter in the religious 
history. of the city. Dr. Deems’s life in 
New York City was one of great and va- 
ried activity. His mind was fertile in 
expedients and measures, and he made 
himself felt for good in many directions. 


most 


Tue. Eruics oF GAMBLING. By W. Doug- 
lass Mackensie, M.A. (Chicago The- 
ological Seminary Press, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago. 35 cents.) 

This is a capital little book whose value 
is.out of all proportion to its size, and 
which we hail as the right word for the 
‘moment. It was first published in Eng- 
land, by the Sunday-School Union, 
based upon an article by Professor Mac- 
kensie in the Contemporary Review. Pro- 
fessor Mackensie starts with the difficulty 
some moralists have had in putting their 
finger on the precise point in which the 
immorality of gambling lies, and -illus- 
trates by citing the case of a Diocesan 
Conference, with the Metropolitan pres- 
ent, which spent a whole day in an at- 
tempt to decide the point, and did not suc- 
ceed. He then takes up Spencer’s analy- 
sis, which traces. the immorality of the 
act to. the fact that in gambling one man 
makes a gain by the loss or pain of an- 


other, a view of the subject. which fails - 


for various reasons to commend itself to 
our author’s judgment. He then pro- 
ceeds to a very close and acute study of 
the whole act of gambling, and to bring 
out his conclusion that its essential im- 
morality lies in the false and immoral re- 
lation of the act to property; that it 
brings in the element of chance to decide 
the matter of ownership, which in the 
nature of things isa moral relation and 
can be settled only by moral considera- 
tion. This isa very strong position. It 
brings out the ethics and responsibilities 
of ownership, and works out well in its 
practical application to such abuses as 
stock gambling, mercantile gambling and 
other shady departments of financial en- 
terprise. We wish every young man, 
every operator in stocks, and every 
young student who is tempted to bet on 
his college might read the book, and 
especially the chapters on ‘‘ The Element 
of Chance in Commercial Life,” and 
‘“Why Gambling Lowers Character.’ 
The vice has iong since become invete- 
rate,in.England,and with the aid of the 
secular press is rapidly assuming national 
proportions here, 
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THe CENTENARY EDITION. Thomas 
Carlyle. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 per vol.) 


This noble edition of Carlyle’s Works 
in Thirty Volumes has now reached Vol- 
ume VIII of the general series, the most 
recent additions being Vols. Il and III of 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. Nothing 
need be added to what we have already 
published,except to repeat that the edition 
does the greatest credit to all concerned 
in it. THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
THE WoRKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, in 
Thirty-two Volumes. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 per vol.), has 
been advanced by the publishing, in Vol- 
umes IV and V of the general series, the 
two volumes of ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,”’ with 
Introduction General Essay and Notes 
by Andrew Lang, and the original illus- 
trations with which it was first published. 
The text is from the author’s corrected 
edition of 1867 and 1868..———THE HiIs- 
TORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
RomMAN EmpirE. By Edward Gibbon. 
Edited in Seven Volumes, by 7. B. Bury, 
Professor of Modern History in Dublin 
University. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00 per 
volume.) We havecalled attention to the 
previous volumes of this new edition of 
Gibbon’s great work and tothe very great 
usefulness of Professor Bury’s editorial 
work in bringing up the history to the 
present critical standards. This work 
consists of Introduction, Notes, Appen- 
dices and a new Index, all done well and 
with a distinct recognition of Gibbon’s 
wonderful historic insight and the power 
and brilliance of his work. The whole 
will be complete in seven volumes.——— 
REPORT OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1895 
AND 1896 is full of valuable information 
as to thetransactions of the Bureau and 
its experiments and researches relating 
to the contagious diseases of animals. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ Curing of Meats” 
(p. 97) contains full details of the preserv- 
ing and curing of the famous Smithfield 
(Va.) hams. 





THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. 
Fully  Tilustrated from Original 
Sources. By Charles S. Newhall. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 

This is an interesting addition to the 
two volumes on the trees and shrubs of 
Northeastern America, published by Mr. 
Newhall. This manual occupies a dis- 
tinct place of its own, and as compared 
with the others one of no less interest. 
Probably it treats of a family of plants 
which is less known, while at the same 
time itsexamples grow more uniformly in 
sight onall our longer excursions if not on 
our daily walks. The families described 
and figured in the volume number twen- 
ty-seven. Each isclassified in its proper 
genus. The drawings of the character- 
istic specimens are carefully and accu- 
rately made in black and white. Every- 
thing required for full and ready identifi- 
cation is noted in the description, and the 
habit of the vine its ordinary habitat, 
fruit, flowers, leaf or leaflet, and pod (if 
any) are given. Technical terms are 
avoided as far as possible. The manual 
contains all native and escaped vines 
found in Canada and the United States, 
east of the Mississippi and north of Penn- 
sylvania. They are all figured in natu- 
ral size excepting a few forms whose 


close resemblance to others makes it 
needless to repeat them. 
NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL. By 


Henry I. Sheldon. (A.C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) The present importance of the 
Nicaragua Canal question justifies Mr. 
Sheldon’s book, which is not the report 
of an engineer nor even of any one in of- 
ficial connection with the work, nor who 
stood to it in a relation which specially 
fitted him to examine and report on it. 
In the-‘spring of 1895 he visited the coun- 


book is written in the cautious, careful 
tone of a well-trained business man, who 
looks on the question from all sides, and 
is particularly anxious to know where the 
heaviest discount must be made on the 
schemes proposed. The ground is cov: 
ered pretty thoroughly, but the best chap- 
ters in the book are those on ‘‘ The Pres- 
ent Plans,’ ‘‘ Sanitary Questions,” ‘‘The 
Country and the People,’ ‘* Cost,” and 
the critical question in which the whole 
debate terminates, ‘‘Shall the United 
States Assist?’ The author has, of 
course, but one general reply; but he 
suggests several schemes on which this 
governmental co-operation might be 
brought to bear on the work. The one 
he finally approves is substantially Gen- 
eral Grant’s scheme, the Federal owner- 
ship of the canal and its banks. 


WoMAN ANDTHE ReEpusBLic. By Helen 
Kendrick Johnson. (D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.50.) This isa full, strong 
and very readable presentation of the 
case against the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. Mrs. Johnson makes war on the 
movement all along the line, attacking it 
at every point as being undemocratic, un- 
republican, un-American and unphilan- 
thropic. She discusses the relation of the 
movement to the laws, the trades, the 
professions, education, the Church, the 
sex itself, and finally tothe home. The 
survey is certainly thorough, the discus- 
sion is exhilarating and makes the feath- 
ers fly. Whether it will carry conviction 
is a question we shall leave to the readers 
of the book to decide for themselves. It 
is certainly thorough-going. 


THe WHITE HECATOMB, AND OTHER 
Stories. By William Charles Scully. 
(Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents.) We have 
found in these stories a more satisfactory 
presentation of what we may call the 
African atmosphere than we have had 
from any other book. Mr. Scully writes 
of African savage life with the force of 
knowledge well digested, and his imag- 
ination is strong and sure. He does not 
depend upon mere bluster and strange- 
ness for his effects, nor are his stories 
lacking in art of a high sort, even where 
the incidents would support a good deal 
of artificial thunder and lightning. Ina 
word, these are stories not to be passed 
lightly by; they have in them the fine 
racy, lingering flavor of genius, and 
their coloring is fresh and instantly at- 
tractive. 


IN THE PALE, STORIES AND LEGENDS 
OF THE POLISH JEws. By Henry lliowiz. 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $1.50.) This book 
is interesting, and the ground of its in- 
terest is not merely romantic, not liter- 
ary, not dramatic in the narrow sense. 
Reading it affects one as if it were a life 
experience in some _ strange country 
among people scarcely understandable. 
The sketches are simple, unpretentious 
outlines; they seem truthful; they all 
have a Jewish savor, if we may say it, 
and are marked by acuriously ancient 
cast of expression which makes them read 
like translations of old, difficult writings. 


LATER GLEANINGS. By the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) This handy volume con- 
tains ‘‘ a new series of gleanings of past 
years’’ from Mr.Gladstone’s publications 
on theological and ecclesiastical subjects. 
The papers are many of them familiar. 
They all have more than a passing inter- 
est. We note among them the famous 
review of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ and of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s view of Christianity, the two 
papers on Queen Elizabeth and the An- 
glican Church, the ‘* Place of Heresy and 
Schism in the Modern Church,’’ and the 
suggestive paper on ‘‘True and False 
Conceptions of the Atonement.” 





Literary Notes. 


try, examined it, and collected such mate- - 


tial as he could with the view of discov- 
ering whether the construction of the 
Isthmian waterway would considerably 
promote the agricultural interests of our 
three Pacific States. He found reason to 
believe that it would, and has written 
this volume to give the public the infor- 
mation he gathered on that subject. The 


THE magazines, Babyland and Little 
Men and Women, have been purchased 
by Vechten Waring, publisher, 150 Nas- 
sau Street, who will continue their publi- 
cation, beginning with this month’s 
issue. 


....Dodd, Mead & Company have in 
press 


‘The New England Primer,” 





July 8 1897 


edited by Paul Leicester Ford, who, be- 
sides giving descriptions of all known 
editions, has prepared an account of the 
origin and history of the ‘‘ Primer.” 


.... The Macmillan Company have in 
préparation a ‘‘ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture,’’ in three large octavo volumes, 
under the direction of Russell Sturgis. 
The same publishers announce an ad- 
ditional volume of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s 
Bible,’’ entitled ‘‘Select Masterpieces 
of Biblical Literature,’’ which will con- 
tain complete and independent literary 
compositions. 


....The New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany are just issuing ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Crisis,’’ by F. G. Garrett; ‘‘ The 
Preaching of Islam,’’ by T. W. Arnold, 
B.A. Oxon., and ‘‘ Pacific Tales,” by 
Louis Becke. A volume of heretofore 
unpublished sketches and stories by 
Dickens, with Introduction by Frederick 
Kitton, will be published by the company 
in the early autumn. 


....A Congregational edition of the 
‘*Hymnal,’’ published a year or more 
ago by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, will be brought out by the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publica- 
tion Society, the two Boards having ar- 
ranged to issue it jointly. It is intimated 
that this is but a forecast of the inter- 
denominational harmony that is to be 
carried out on other lines between the 
two Boards. The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication has adopted the imprint 
‘The Westminster Press’’ for such of its 
publications as are not intended for 
strictly Presbyterian use. Its Sunday- 
school paper, Forward, is to be doubled 
in size and is designed to be a home as 
well as a Sunday-school paper. Its edi- 
tor is the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


....In her weekly report of club women 
and club work for Harper’s Bazar, Mrs. 
Margaret Hamilton Welch is keeping the 
run of this remarkable phase of woman’s 
work and development all over the coun- 
try. One of the latest subjects to interest 
club women is the use of birds in milli- 
nery. Mrs. Welch reports that the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Clubs took action 
on the matter at its annual meeting in 
Great Barrington; and that last April, 
Owing to the agitation onthe subject, one 
of the millinersin Milwaukee was obliged 
to countermand a $600 order for feathers. 
She also reports that the mixed club for 
men and women is multiplying on every 
hand, which is a move in the right di- 
rection. As a literary movement, the 
organization of women’s clubs has been 
one of the strongest forces of the last 
decade. 


...-The books, brochures, articles, 
etc., that are taking a more or less de- 
cided stand against the current radical 
criticism of the Scriptures, that are ap- 
pearing in Germany in rapid succession, 
are something in the nature of a surprise 
and indicate that a reaction has set in 
against the extreme positions of the 
Wellhausen-Kuenen school. Pastor Rup- 
precht has published three volumes, en- 
titled ‘‘Des Ratsels Lésung,’’ in which the 
writer, on scientific principles, antago- 
nizes the newer criticism and defends the 
old views in reference to the character 
and origin of the biblical books. Pro- 
fessor Klostermann, of Kiel, has just 
completed a series of long detailed re- 
searches on the Pentateuch, which ap- 
peared in the Meue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
of Leipzig, in which he takes issue with 
the whole Wellhausen scheme, and espe- 
cially its literary foundations. The lat- 
est on this list is the work of Hommel, 
not a theologian but a Semitic scholar, 
entitled ‘‘ Die Altisraelitische Uberlief- 
erung,’’ which has also been issued in 
English, in which on archeological 
grounds he mentions the historical relia- 
bility of the early records of Genesis over 
against the doubts and denials of the 
critics. The argument is based chiefly 
on the analysis of the proper names of 
these records compared with parallel 
data taken from the monuments. This 
work is all the more significant because 
Hommel was for years himself an adher- 
ent of the New School. In addition to 
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these leading investigations the titles of 
_-a dozen or score of similar researches on 
a smaller or more detached scale could 
readily be given. At any rate, conserva- 
tive biblical research has become a fixed 
factor in the latest German theological 
iterature, book and periodical. 
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Amelie Rives Reappears 
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With the exception of the noted World’s Fair number of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, which reached a price of five dollars a copy after the 
last edition had been exhausted, no stronger number of this magazine 
has ever been issued than that for July, 1897. The report of Julian 
Hawthorne, the Special Commissioner sent by THE COSMOPOLITAN to 
India to. investigate the horrors of the plague 
and famine, is of an extraordinary character, \ 
‘and will open the eyes of the world to condi- 
tions which were scarcely suspected. 

This issue of THE COSMOPOLITAN also 
contains what is probably the greatest poem of 
this quarter of the nineteenth century. 
new rendering of Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, 
which departs entirely from Fitzgerald’s, occu- 
pies four pages. 
story-teller for the first time since her mar- 
riage with Prince Troubetzkoy. 


This 


Amelie Rives reappears as a 


One of the 


cleverest stories yet from the pen of Robert W. 





Other Stories by 
Chambers, Wells and 
a’ Becket. 








The Humor of Peter 
Newell. 













by 





_Chambers is given. 
the War of the Martians, by Wells, which is 
attracting the attention both of the scientific 
and non-scientific good-story-loving public, is 
continued, and there is a fourth story by 
a’Becket, elaborately illustrated by the humor 
of Peter Newell. 
this time by Professor Peck, of Columbia— 
the story of ‘«‘The Every-Day Life of a Sis- 
ter of Charity,’’ 
‘¢The Genesis of. a Comic Opera,’’ 
Reginald de Koven; 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘ The 
Bankruptcy of Science,’’ and an interesting y 
story by the Greek who conceived and brought 
into existence 
World’s Fair ’’—these are some of the contents 
of this ten-cent magazine. 
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elaborately illustrated ; 
given 


President Gilman, 
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Financial. 
Futility of Some Modern Leg- 
islation. 


THERE ought to be demonstrated by 
the events of the next few years a prac- 
tical answer to a question that is of high 
interest to the future development of 
sociological studies. It may, in fact, 
vitally affect the structure of society. 
It relates to the legislation which is de- 
manded in every community to restrain 
the excesses of a power that may be- 
come dominant—whether that power is 
capitalistic or the result of a falsely 
directed sentiment. We may havea 
Czesar or a Napoleon or a Jack Cade 
or a Cromwell; the man will be a prod- 
uct of conditions, and these must be 
studied and controlled if civilization is 
to be advanced. The State of New 
York has apparently started in to solve 
the problem of how to restrain, within 
a limit that will be beneficial to the 
commonweal, the modern tendency of 
capital to concentrate. Mistakes may 
be made—doubtless many have been 
made—but the tendency of modern 
thought and action is toward a harmo- 
nization of radical elements on a practi- 
cal platform for the good of the com- 
munity. 

The disagreement of the jury in the 
case of the officers and directors of the 
so-called Cigaret Trust, who were in- 
dicted by this city’s law officers for al- 
leged violation of law, shows that mere 
clamor against a straw-man idea of 
trusts cannot be ever effective in ade- 
mocracy. Agitation must meet a test 
outside of the usually heated, if not 
fetid, rooms of a debating club. The 
laws passed by the last New York State 
Legislature against trusts are now vir- 
tually under review in their entirety, 
owing to the prompt response made by 
the anthracite coal carrying companies 
tothe challenge of New York's Attor- 
ney-General for an inquisitorial investi- 
gation. It is to be hoped that the de- 
cision in this coal case will clear up 
many points of constitutional rights, 
which now appear to be in abeyance. 

Since the anti-trust agitation set in 
with fervor it has been difficult for our 
legislators to devise statutes which meet 
the approbation of the courts. What 
is called the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
passed by Congress, has been of no 
practical avail, because of adverse judi- 
cial rulings when specific cases came 
before our judges. It may be that 
while certain industrial evils are known 
to exist, the attempts of legislators to 
correct them have been too much tinc- 
tured by political motives or unscientific 
prematureness of experiment. The 
principal facts developed by legislative 
investigations so far have been favora- 
ble to the practice’ of large combina- 
tions of capital. They have, for in- 
stance, demonstrated that the Standard 
Oil combination has lessened the cost of 
illumination to many humble citizens; 
that the Sugar Trust has given cheaper 
sugar to the people than seemed possi- 
possible under the old system of sepa- 
rate competing refineries,and that other 
commodities have been reduced in price 
to the needy, when excessive competi- 
tion was replaced by combinations. It 
is true that combinations cannot claim 
the credit of lessened prices where it is 
obvious that certain crop or commer- 
cial conditions have had a strong influ- 
ence in reducing the cost of production 
and distribution. What has been de- 
monstrated, however, is that the organi- 
zation of great bodies of capital engaged 
in certain lines of wholesale trade or 


manufacture has generally been followed 
by lower prices of product to the average 
consumer, 
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To those who féar the impairment of 
popular rights on account of the mod- 
ern tendency of industrial development, 
there is some consolation in the fact 
that many capitalistic combinations to 
control trade and commerce have failed 
disastrously. The wreck of what was 
known as the Cordage Trust, a few 
years ago,.proved'that there is yet no 
power in capital to make a monopoly 
of the binding twine of the farmer or 
the yarn of the retail dealer, who must 
each day tie upa hundred or a thousand 
packages for his customers. We have 
had instances of late, too, of the self- 
correcting influence of the attempt of 
capital to secure an unjustifiable mo- 
nopoly. The large profits paid on the 
stock of the Sugar Refining Company 
tempted capitalists engaged in the coffee 
business to start opposition: sugar re- 
fineries. The retort to this venture 
was the enlistment of the money de- 
rived from the sugar industry in new 
opposition plants for the roasting of raw 
coffee-beans. This contest between so- 
called trusts has, in connection with 
crop conditions, resulted in the supply 
of cheaper coffee and sugar than, it 
may.almost be said, was ever known. 
Certainly, in comparison with the aver- 
age rate of wages, the creation of in- 
dustrial combinations has led toa lower 
average of price to consumers for what 
are considered to be necessities of life, 
than had been known under the old 
system of unrestrained competition. 

It is to be feared that political or 
demagogic motives underlies much of 
the recent legislation which is now 
meeting the test of the courts. Per- 
haps these motives would not have in- 
spired action if hard times had not 
made people restless and discontented. 
A change of popular sentiment may 
make politicians in the future more 
careful in their preparation of laws to 
meet real industrial evils. The old 
English common law provides a strong 
basis for our protection against com- 
binations in restraint of trade, if we 
have honest law officers and a popular 
support back of them. If the communi- 
ty is sleepy or is ignorant of its rights, 
and if the authorities are supine from 
indifference or corruption, surely the 
creation of new laws and new machin- 
ery of administration must fail of the 
laudable desire which may have been 
responsible for them, and may disturb, 
without good results, the willingness of 
capital to attempt new ventures. A re- 
turn of prosperous times is universally 
hoped for and, by many persons, abso- 
lutely expected; and it will then be 
seen if many of our late experiments in 
legislation have not been merely the 
feverish product of discontent founded 
upon ephemeral conditions. 


The Franklin National Bank. 
A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 
CHARLES F. JAMES, Vice-President, 

was last week elected President of the 

Franklin National Bank of this city, 

succeeding in office the new United 

States Treasurer, Ellis H. Roberts. 

Mr. James was born in 1856, and is the 

son of Thomas L. James, Postmaster- 

General under President Garfield, and 

now President of the Lincoln National 

Bank of New York. Mr. James was 

educated in the College of the City of 

New York, and at Madison University, 

where he graduated in 1876. He is 

also a graduate of the Columbia College 

Law School. He was Assistant United 

States District Attorney, and later 

Assistant Corporation Counsel in this 

city. In 1893 Mr. James was successful 

in organizing the Franklin National 

Bank. ~The new Vice-President is 

Edward M, Cutter, the real estate and 

insurance broker, the chairman of the 





finance committee, and a-director since 
the organization of the bank.. John H. 
Van Deventer, who has been identified 
with the bank since its organization, 
and until recently the paying teller and 
assistant cashier, has been elected 
Cashier. 

The total resources of the bank are 
$710,255; the capital stock is $200,000, 
surplus, $32,000, and deposits, $433,425. 





Monetary Affairs. 


The Independence holidays material- 
ly interfered with business, and gener- 
al inactivity existed throughout the 
thecountry. Weare now approaching 
one of the dullest seasons of the year, 
and no disappointment need be felt if 
the much hoped for and greatly de- 
sired era of prosperity should not be- 
gin for several weeks to come. The 
Tariff bill is almost out of the way, but 
as final details are still incomplete no 
plans dependent thereon can yet be 
made, and when made some additional 
time will be required for putting into 
execution. It is quite certain that the 
Tariff bill will not please everybody, 
and there is some question about its 
revenue producing powers which may 
bring up again the problem of the Gov- 
ernment meeting current expenses. 
The public revenue has been largely in- 
creased forthe last few months by an- 
ticipatory imports, and for this rea- 
son a decline may follow the passage 
of the bill until imports assume nor- 
mal proportions again. Some uneasi- 
ness is felt at the outbreak of labor 
troubles, and the partial revival of 
free silverism in the agricultural sec- 
tions is a reminder of the necessity 
for keeping up the battle for currency 
reform. But, fortunately, the public 
mind has shaken off exaggerated fears, 
and is disposed to look on the brighter 
side of things. Confidence in a partial 
revival of business next fall is now so 
well established that plans are being 
made in accordance. Tariff settlement 
has much to do with this, and favorable 
crop reports are just now exercising a 
very beneficial effect. Warm weather 
has done much toward offsetting the 
backward conditions of May and June, 
and cotton, corn and wheat are all pro- 
gressing finely. Good authorities are 
already calculating upon a possible 
wheat crop of 550,000,000 bushels of 
good quality. In short, the crop out- 
look is the chief basis of the encour- 
aging business reports which come from 
the Northwest. The encouraging state- 
ments made by railroad men and bank- 
ers three or four weeks ago are now be- 
ing confirmed by traveling salesmen, 
many of whom have been induced to 
lengthen their trips in consequence, 
and by the advices daily received from 
interior merchants. The iron and coal 
trades appear somewhat unsettled by 
labor difficulties, while the iron trade 
generally, tho improving, is additionally 
embarrassed by the struggle between 
big Western ore producers. In the 


Eastern States the industrial situation’ 


is thus far unchanged. Prospects have 
brightened, but the volume of orders 
shows no general increase as yet. 





At the Stock Exchange, business was 
on a fairly large scale, but the market 
developed more ifregularity than had 
been seen for a month before. At first 
prices advanced sharply on continued 
bull operations, influenced in part by the 
absence of orders for gold for export; 
but realization of profits of the recent 
rise soon caused a concession averag- 
ing nearly a point in the leading active 
stocks. The market was quoted at the 
lower range until near the end of the 
week, when the pressure of stock for 
long account and from London ceased, 
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and prices rallied sharply to a basis 
near the highest reached. The threat- 
ened strike of soft-coal miners was the 
chief disturbing factor. The foreign 
exchange market moved more natu- 
rally, and at the close had reacted from 
its recent high level. Gold is still 
wanted in the markets of Continental 
Europe, but has to be taken from Lon- 
don under the present conditions. 
Bills for future delivery came out dur- 
ing the week against grain to be shipped 
on the present crop. Money was easy, 
the call loans rose to two per cent. in 
connection with July settlements. 
Other rates were unchanged. Commer- 
cial paper was offered in fair quantity. 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 3d. were: 
peal et a os | TRRGRBTEC, 65 cccccence 150 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.... We recently noted the failure of 
about half a dozen national building and 
loan associations, and under date of 
June 30th, a dispatch came from Louis- 
ville, Ky., stating that two in that State 
had been placed in the hands of receiv- 
ers. 


.+. The Journal of Commerce has a 
Washington dispatch stating that it 
seems to be evident that the Adminis- 
tration has abandoned the effort to se- 
cure the appointment of a Currency 
Commission, the whole matter being 
thrown over until the regular meeting 
of Congress in December. 


...- The Railway Age says that only 
622 miles of railroad track have been 
laid in the United States during the six 
months ending June 30th. Twoamong 
other States least supplied with rail- 
roads, Louisiana and California, lead in 
the track laying. The first with 111 
miles, the second with 93. 


...»The Central National Bank of 
this city have occupied their new bank 
offices in the building erected by them 
at the corner of Broadway and Pearl 
Street and are prepared to give their 
friends an extremely cordial reception. 
Coincident with their occupation of 
the magnificent new building they have 
increased their semiannual dividend 
rate from 3% to 4%, 


....The disbursements on the first 
of July for interest and dividends 
amounted to probably from $100,000, 000 
to $125,000,000. Already investors 
have more money than they can safely 
invest at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and in consequence banks and trust 
companies are loaded down with de- 
posits. The better class of bonds have 
been increasing in value for some little 
time past, and it is not at all impossible 
that this increase will continue. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
267 shares Campania Metalurgica Mexicana 


guaranteed stock..............eseeeeee 21 
$1,000 Broadway Surface 2d 5%..........- 106 
15 shares Continental Fire Ins. Co....... 357 
100 shares Wagner Palace Car Co...... 153% 
$1,000 Newburgh Elec. Ry. 6%............ 99% 


1 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange.$160 
100 shares Washington Water Power Co., of 
Spokane, Wash..............e0- esse eee 30 
so shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Light Co. .24434 
30 shares First Nat. B’k of Brookly n....427 
10 shares Title Gua rantee & Trust Co. ..266 
..-. It was erroneously stated in our 
issue of the Ist inst. that the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. 
had anticipated the payment of the 
dividend declared payable August 2d 
from June 28th. What we should have 
said was that, owing to the Fourth of 
July holiday, the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. had anticipated 
the payment of the July Ist interest on 
bonds from June 28th. The dividend 


a 2A” 66e eee Gee ee ae ~ eee 


& . ee ae: ae Jee 
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is payable, as declared, August 2d, 
1897. 

.The smallest working railroad 
train in the world is undoubtedly the 
one to be exhibited -at the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition, the entire train, 
consisting of engine, tender, four cars, 
a box car and a caboose, being 29 feet 
in length. The engine weighs 450 
pounds, carries 5 gallons of water in 
the boiler and 6 in the tender, which is 
sufficient to furnish it with steam for 
two hours. The driving-wheels are 
8 inches in diameter, the cars are 41 
inches long and 14 inches wide. An 
electric battery in the engine furnishes 
the head-light. 


.... The Hon, F. D. Kilburn, Super- 
intendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, in his last report discusses at 
considerable length loan associations, 
which he divides in two classes, 
‘¢locals”* and ‘‘nationals.’’ His opin- 
ion of ‘‘national’’ building and loan 
associations coincides largely with those 
heretofore expressed by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and do not warrant investment in 
them by any person of conservative and 
wise views. He closes by saying: 

‘‘They are investment corporations 
pure and simple, and the large salaries 
usually paid by them and the large per- 
centage of expenses which their history 
thus far discloses suggest the idea that 
too often the primary object of their or- 
ganization is not to benefit and save 
money for their members, but to furnish 
places for those in active management at 
good salaries.”’ 


....Alvah Trowbridge, Cashier of 
the National Bank of North America, 
has just been elected its Vice-President 
Mr. Trowbridge was born in Putnam 
County, this State, sixty years ago and 
received an academic education. When 
fifteen years old he entered the service 
of the Bank of Pawling in Dutchess 
County and came to New York in 1868, 
He was assistant cashier in the United 
States Treasury until 1880 when he en- 
tered the service of the Bank of North 
America as paying teller. In 1883 he 
was elected cashier. Mr. Warner Van 
Norden, elected President in 1890, con- 
tinues to hold that office. The new 
Cashier is Henry Chapin, Jr., for ten 
years Cashier of the Third National 
Bank. Mr. Chapin was for many years 
connected with the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank of this city. The capital of 
the Bank of North America is $700,000 
its surplus and undivided profits $591,- 
805, its deposits $7,864,144, and its 
total resources $9,200,949. 


.... A dispatch from Pittsburg states 
that it was announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the Westinghouse 
Company that the St. Lawrence Con- 
struction Company had given the West- 
inghouse people a contract for fifteen 
5,000 horse-power generators to be 
erected at their plant at Massena, N. Y., 
the value being about $1,000,000. The 
St. Lawrence Construction Company,or 
the St. Lawrence Power Company, un- 
der which name we think it was incor- 
porated, proposes to develop from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 horse-power by the con- 
struction of a canal between the St. 
Lawrence and Grass Rivers in the town 
of Messena, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
The company secured very liberal ad- 
vantages in their charter. It will prob- 
ably be able to generate more horse- 
power than can be done with the pres- 
ent tunnel at Niagara Falls, and it has 
extraordinary advantages for several 
reasons. The situation is on a branch’ 
line of the New York Central and is 
near the Grand Trunk Railroad, and is 
accessible to the great forests of Canada 
and the Adirondacks. The Grass 
River runs parallel for several miles 
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with the St. Lawrence, and the surface 


of the St. Lawrence at the inlet to the 


‘canal is about forty-seven feet higher 


than the Grass River. The flow of the 
river is extremely regular, and its vol- 
ume is very large. 


.... The Department of Agriculture 
has recently published statistics regard- 
ing the trade between the United States 
and Cuba, covering a period of years, 
The result of the ‘‘unpleasantness”’ 
which has existed in the island of Cuba 
during the past two years is vividly 
shown in the figures which we append 
herewith. The following table shows 
the amount of sugar and the number of 
pounds and its value of leaf tobacco im- 
ported into the United States from Cuba 
during the past ten years: 

Years 


ended Sugar. 
June 30. Pounds. 


-—Leaf Tobacco— 
Pounds. Values. 


1887... .1,394,716,316 11,830,898 $4,372,944 
1888... .1,209,174,819 11,501,749 4,007,705 
1889... . .1,032, 085,60 13,447,789 5,676,540 


1890... .1,041, 16,916,695 7,106,2 
189I....1, nes 16,092,108 7,141,465 


1892....1, 18,432,323 7,997,015 
1893... SH ee 21,6 I 8,940,058 
57: 


1894... 12,127,502, 31 14,578,248 5,828,964 
1895.... oy rele ayo 20,175,620 = 7,271,7 
1896. ...1,093,171,312 26,771,317 10,613,4' 


The value of the sugar imported in 1896 
was $24,102,835, as against $36,227,489 
in 1889. Thisshows very well the fall in 
price of sugar. Thevalue of the sugar 
imported in 1892 was $60,838,765, The 
exports from the United States to 
Cuba have run from about $10,000,000 
in 1887 and 1888 up to $23,500,000, 
which latter sum was-reached in 1893. 
Our exports to Cuba of iron and steel 
and articles manufactured of iron and 
steel have been quite steadily increas- 
ing from 1887 upto and including 1893. 
in which year they amounted to $6, 691,- 
929. Beginning with 1894 they have 
been decreasing rapidly, the amount in 
1896 being only $769, 356. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Co. announce, 
in another column, the payment of 
coupons due July Ist, on bonds of 
various divisions and branches of their 
road. 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which I. Remsen Lane is Pres- 
ident, has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 4%, payable on demand. 


The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3%, payable on demand. 


Dividends have been declared by the 
following 
SAVINGS BANKS: 


Rate. Payable. 
Franklin....... 34% July roth 
Greenwich..... 34% aT 

4% On $1,000 and) 
under. 

Harlem........ 3% on” $r,00r tof July roth 

3,000. 
New York..... 4% 
Bank for Savs.. 4% July roth 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
HARD TIMES 


And great ae = oy el not pre 
vent sales during Jun 


Cheque Bank “Cheques, 
of SIXTY r cent. Increase 

1808; which in turn — 
ars show 








bea A conclusively why. 


3 Walt St. Ne Y- 
WHFS Fatal ERICK W. BERRY. 
3 i" Sneha arta ANTS: 
Pquitabk detail, Pat, E. Rurah = 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU., Bankers, 
No. 5B Wall Street, New York, 


EO 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ALLOW INTERESIr ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK, BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 
H J. MORSE. CHARLES D. MARVIN, W. M. KIDDER. 


Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS: CREDIT 
United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 




















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal dep. 
into Court, and is autho’ 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 

whole time they may remain with the apd 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of esi 

ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals: will 

find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGeE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 


1 depository for moneys paid 
to act as guardian, trustee 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W.BaYarp CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, DaNIEL Lorp, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, | JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
Avex. E. OBR D. O. MILLs. 

WILLIAM H. Macy, JE. - Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 


FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. O. Box 743, Santiage, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 
Shares and Bonds. 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; gS P SE et ky 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T: OORE, Vice 


President RICHARD DELAFIELD, view President ; 


“HICKOK,. Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashi 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital. Me catest occ cascieteseos $2, 990,000 





oyt, Edward E. Poo ‘Ww. 
August Belmont, a Delafield, Ry Apple 
ph 7 Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
eto! 








DIVIDENDS. 


National Bauks. 


THE GENTE AL NATIONAL BANK OF 
¥. BEY, Yo 
Hee as i. mi nual Divide Sr mm 
- m annua v ° 
The Baawd of D Yi rectors have this da: a a semi- 
ond va hte of FOUR PER CE free from tax, 
payable on >" a | dng Y 7 uly 2d, 180t. The transfer 
books will be c ee Wednesday, June 23d, 
until the ante of 5 aly 7 24, "ig 
. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 2th, 1897. 
Seventy-Seventh Dividend. 
The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three (3)  — cent., free of tax, pay- 
ay! July LS {S which date from June 30th the trans- 
fer books wil closed. x 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
RK, June 23d, 1897. 
A DIVIDEED of EUR ih R CEN a hae Been been de- 
clared, payable on and a: NiWwe ry Saeer, 
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* RANA UAPIRA HORS 


New York, June 24th, 1897. 


proxitm 
The tr ransfer ge will close at 3 p. M., this date, re- 


i. 4. July ist, 
CH (ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ 
NATIONAL Sane oF NEW YORK. 

New York, June 25th, 1897. 

A dividend of Ten Per Cent. out of the earnings of 

the last six months has to day been declared by this 

bank, i, Bazebte on the first day of July next. The trans- 

fer will = closed till that da 

ED WARD 10W NSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANU FACT pRERS: NATION- 


2 Waki. B feb iS New York, June 25th, 1897. 
e Hundred and Twenty-eighth Dividend. 
‘A “aividend a Five Per Cent., free from tax, on the 
—_ stock, has this day been declared from the earn- 
ings of the current six months, payable to the stock- 
holders on and after the first day of July aaa. The 
transfer books will remain one to that dat 
AC H. WALKE R. 


THE RATION AL, BANK OF NORTH 
ME RK. 











RICA IN N 
EIGHTY ‘SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 
Ew YORK, June 23d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has this da de- 
clared the usual Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE 





per cent., yable to the stockholders on Rn 
July ist. The transfer sor will remain closed until 
that day. - TROWBRIDGE. Cashier. 
THE 


NATION, BAN OF THE RE- 


NEw YoOrK, June 25th, 1897. 
The Board of Sevoseene have this da ay declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after July ist, aor until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. C.H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATION SL] BUTC SHERS’ AND DRO- 
* BANA. 








NEw York, June 23d, 1997. 
The Directors of this Bank pete this day ae larcd a 4 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CEN 
able on and after July ist, 1897. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL CITIZENS" BANK. 
w YORK, June 25th, 1897. 
A Dividend of Three ons One- half Per Cent. has been 
a payable to the toe. TIE on and after July 





1st, 1 ksi EBOUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL FARK BANK OF NEW 
June 22d, 1897. 


The Directors have this day declared a semi: annual 
dividend of FIVE PEK CENT. upon the stock of this 
bank, free of tax, payable on and after July ist, proxi- 
mo, and the transfer books will be closed until that 
date. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


r HE SECOND NATIONAL pa! ae oF 7a E 
City of New York, New York, - 

The Board of Directors have this = phn ey a divi- 
dend of SIX (6) PER CENT., free of tax, out of the 
earnings of the current six months, payable on and af- 
ter July ist, 1897. 

Transfer books will be closed from date to July Ist, 
1897, inclusive. 





J. S. CASE, Cashier. _ 
State Banks. 


THE BANK or. AMERICA 

York, June Xa, 1897. 
The Board of Directors on to-da = pared a semi- 
annual dividend of SEVEN (7) PE , free of 
ss. = July 1st, 1897, to elociedlions. . record of 

8 

The transfer books will —— Gao until July 6th, 

1897. BENNET, Cashier. 








Savings Banks. 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
h Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 
Interest at ithe rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PEK CENT. (¢: 
positors for three and six Bi 
30th, ON ALL SUMS FROM $5 TO $3,000, id'on Me July 
19t a mee from 9 a.M. to4 P. _ and on bo 
evenings 6 to 8 o'clock. Closes 13 m. on Satur 
SMONEY ‘DEPOSITED ON OR ay A JU PLY uri 
LL DRAW =“ EREST FROM JULY 1S 
ANIEL T. HOAG, tm nt. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAV I NGS 
230 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW Y ORK 
July Ist, 1897. 

The Roard of Trustees have declared the usual inter- 
est under the provisions of the by-laws for the six 
months ending June 30th, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PERCENT. per annum on 
allsums of $5 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, paya- 
ble on and after the third Monday, being the 19th day of 
this month. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depos- 

ors as princi = onthe ist inst., where it stands ex- 
actly as ade 

It will be atone on the a at any time when 
required on and ~*~ : i) 19th 


RITT ‘TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERTS. HOLT. "ipaclany. 

















THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, Cor. 42d’St. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


id to depositors entitled thereto on all sums of "$5 5 to 
000. Moneo deposited on or before the 10th will draw 
interest from the ist of July. Bank open from 10 a.™M., 
to 3 P.M., daily, and Monday evening from 6 to $ o’cloc K. 
‘sors, 876030639 
ssets 27s 
Surplus, $716,915.42. 
A. TUR KNER, Pres. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Sec. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
S.E.Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
positors for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 30th, 1897, on all sums from five dol- 
lars to three thousands dollars, entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, payable J ULY 19th, 1897. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT,? «, 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM, "§ Secretaries. 

Deposits made ig July 10th, 1897 wlll draw inter- 
est from July ist, 1897. 


NINETY- FIRST DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 
34 Pine Street. 





CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
New York, July ist, 1897. 


HARLER. 84 VING S BANK, 
rd Ave., cor. 124th St. 

The trustees tok, ‘tht the usual semi-annual div t- 
dend be paid to all depositors entitled thereto, at the 
rate of OURt per cent. eer annum, on all sums from 
$5.00 to” $1,000, and THREE = cent. on the excess to 
$3,000, payable on or after y 19th. Money deposited 
en or before July 10th wil draw interest from July ist, 


HA TOOKER, President, 
L. HOMER HART, Secretary. 
June 8th, 1897, 
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IRVING. SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
ést on all sums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1897, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. = penne on amounts from $1 to 
Deposit auate on and Monday, July 19th, 1897. 
made on or before ay # 10th will draw interest 


from July ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secrefury. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1897. 


92d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
estat the rate of 334 per cent. per annum on all sums 
not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 30th inst., payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 








THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
8TH AVE., COR. 4TH ST. 


The trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors July ist, 1897, shall be at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM onall sums from 
35 to $3,000. Deposits made on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist. 

FREDERICK BUGHSON, President. 
RUFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


BROADWAY, 2D 8ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest credited July ist, payable July 15th, or any 
time later. Rate: FOUR Per Cent. From $5 to $1,000. 
THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to $3,000. 

CHARLES E.SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 








Miscellaneous. 


Empire City Fire Insurance Co. 
50 WaLL St., New YORK, July ist, 1897. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a Semi-Annual 
Divided of THREE PER C ENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


The American Bell Teleph one Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday July 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of on Wednesday, June 
30th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 14th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY com- 
PANY. 


Grand Central Depot, N. Y., June 22d, 1897. 


The Board of Lirectors of this Company have de- 
clared a Divicend of ONE PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on the second day of Auguat 
next, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M,, on the 
30th day of June, when the Transfer Books will be 
closed. The books will be re-opened on Thursday, July 
15th, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 








ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, CHICAGO, June 24th, 1897. 
A dividend of FIFTY CENTS per share will be paid 
August 2d next to the shareholders of the Compafiy’s 


stock, registered on the closing of the transfer books. 
The transfer books wil! be closed June 30th, and re- 
open July 12th, 1897. W. G. PURDY, Treasurer. 





THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 

New York, June 23d, 1897. 
noah BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Com ny 
di SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEN 
Capita] Stock, 
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Commercial Affairs. 

WITH only three full days out of six 
devoted to business the volume of tran- 
sactions was necessarily small. Confi- 
dence in the future is as strong as ever, 
and belief in a better fall trade is 
already strong enough to incite prepara- 
tions. As stated elsewhere good crop 


reports and the Tariff settlement are the * 


chief causes of this improvement, which 
is more pronounced in the Northwest. 
New York is still the slowest point in 
responding to changed conditions. Col- 
lections are generally satisfactory; and 
the condition of credit appears to be 
exceptionally sound. Good borrowers 
now have no difficulty in obtaining 
funds on favorable terms. Satisfactory 
proof of businéss recovery is found in 
the decrease of failures, the totals for 
June being smaller than for the past 
three years. Dun & Co. figure the total 
failures for the first six months of 1897, 
at $91,692,000 compared with $97,869, - 
ooo in the same time 1896, a decrease 
of over $6,000,000 in liabilities. This 
decrease would have been much larger 
had it not been for disasters in the New 
England textile industries. For months 
past industry has suffered more depres- 
sion than commerce, manufacturing 
liabilities being placed at $45,810,000 
trading at $41,277,000, and banking at 
$17,469,000. The markets for various 
staples were featureless, tariff changes 
having been pretty well discounted. 
Prices are generally low but firm, with 
little indication of speculative tenden- 
cies. Asa rule supplies are too plenti- 
ful to allow of any considerable ad- 
vances. The iron trade is dull, but im- 
proving in spite of threatened labor 
difficulties and the differences between 
large ore producers. Considerable 
progress has been ftnade in the dry- 
goods trade. Demand is better, values 
are firmer, and there is every indication 
of a good fall trade. The boot and 
shoe trade is quiet, as buyers hold off. 
In groceries there is less uncertainty, 
now that the possibility of a duty on 
tea and coffee and spices has been re- 
moved. A feature worth noting was 
the large sales of coffee for exports 
at advancing prices. Our exports of 
manufactures show a very significant 
growth, the total for May being $26,- 
457,000, or more than one-third of our 
totalexports. This beats the record. 
The expansion in manufacturing ex- 
ports, month by month during the past 
two calendar years and the first five 


months of the present year, is shown in 


the following table: 














Montu. 1895. 1896. 1997- 
January........ $14,101,738 $18,732,547 $20,622,850 
February ...... 12,221,897 17,265,164 20, 298,097 
BE cag<psony 15,576,786 19,125,795 25,874,409 

fer cocpeswe 16,304,412 21,384,730 24,014,318 
| ey eS 18,144,676 22,016,999 26,4575442 
Mcccopivenes 16,840,752 21,898,972 
JUNG, cecipeieces 17,306,192 21,553,500 
August......... 19,050,590 21,147,206 
September...... 16,352,356 21,684,784 

++ 18,778,817 23,479,279 

+ 175330.143 21,039,358 

++ 19,253,271 235773,281 
Total...... $201,153,663  $253;688,527° ...... 








at this office on Monday, t the 2d day of August ‘next, 
to the Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock Pp. M., on 
Wednesday, pee 30th instant, a which time the Tans- 
fer Books wiil be closed, to b pfecpaned on the morning 
of Thursday, the 15th A 4 of July next. 

WOR MESTER, Treasurer. 








THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grond, Central Station, 
w YORK, June 2ith, 1897. 

e. BOARD OF DIRECTORS = this is Company have 
a DIVIDEND of TW T. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable at_ this yA, on Monday, the 
24 day of August mext,to Stockholders of record, at 

3 P.M. on Wednesday, the ot day of June, at which 
time the Transfer Boo ware closed. The books will 
ed on th omens § Thursday, the 15th Gay = 


reopen 
July next. aw ATERMAN, Treasu 





OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
NO. 23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building). 
Coupons = pty | ist, 1897, from bonds of the follow- 
in, oe will be paid on and after that Gate at this 


o 
Central Pacific 4 _ 
Western Pacific 


ist m 
Southern Pacific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 
Texas and New Orleans consols. 
Louisians Western ist mo: mortgage. 
's Louis. & Tex. R.R.& 8. #. Co. jst mortgage. 
Sot Pacific qaeet od mortgage 











morgane 

Califor Pacific 2d mo 
ifor Paci: ee 
Market Street Cable Ry. . 1st moi 


Cc due Jul: ‘et, es Ce ean. 
oupons due Ju 8 0 ‘ollow- 
bonds will 4 
































from 
be id on and after that date by t 
Sentral Trust Co. chars 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass, ist mortgage. 
Houston and Texas Central ist mortgage. 


octern ee: 
N, T. SMITH, Treasurer, 


Austin and Northwestern 











READING NOTICES. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tuat the public have come to recognize the fact 
that the best and most frewenicnt method of pleasure 
travel is that presented by the im vee ilroad 
Company’s p tours, is evid 
by the increasing popularity of these tours. Under 
~~ system the lowest rates are obtained for both 

rtation and hotel accommodation. An experi- 
tourist agent and chaperon accompany each 
tour to look after the comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been arranged for the 








season of 1897: 

To the port (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au 
Sable Chasm, aayligh Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and a ht ride down through the  High- 
lands of the th son), July ned and August 17th. 

+ $100 for the round tri wip from New York, Phil- 
—— covering all 


d 

ight days in “ Woodenasn “ 
2d, pot om New York, Phila- 

pan phia, ie aa ashington ; $230 from 


Two ten-day tours to sag eg Luray A era 
ot Springs, Richmon 


Rate, $65 from New York, $63 from Philadelphia. 
Apply, 1196 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 





Tue wise bicycle rider gi 
to the care of his wheel. He never goes out to nie 
without seeing to it that the bearings yd 
ixon 


Cycle Chain s Graphite, ~—_ to our certain knowl- 
greatest value in 
reg nd eee ee and rest oS of chain sin and 


pleaded dcciatabal st | PVM 





Linen-Mesh, the |) 
healthful, comfort- 
able, cleanly, durable fabric 
for underwear of any hitherto 
known. This is a large claim, 
but those who have used the | 
goods bear testimony to the 
accuracy of it. 
Send for descriptive pam- 

phiet and samples of material, 
or call and examine the gar- 


ments for men, women, and 
children, at 


“The Linen Store ” 
Headquarters for all good things in linen 
JamesMcCutcheon 

& Co., 
14 West 23d St., N.Y. 

















The Bicycle 
Sensation_~ 
1897 COLUMBIAS AT $75. 


Standard of the world. ! 
1896 Columbias . . . . at $60. 
1897 Hartfords . . . . at i 
Hartford Pattern 2. . . at 
Hartford Pattern! . . . at 40. 
Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 at 30 : 


These are the new prices. 
They have set the whole 
bicycle world talking— 
and buying. 

POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer; 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 








VVVVVTVATVA 
A CENTURY AGO NAPOLEON 


Had just begun his brilliant career in the Italian 
Campaign. Twenty years later all was over, 
and he was a prisoner at St. Helena. But mean- 
while he had accumulated a large fortune for 
himself and his heirs. Many men make cr bréak 
in twenty years. Life Insurance is one of the 
surest safeguards against disaster, Why not 
anticipate the chances by taking one of those 
attractive 20 Annual Payment Endowments at 
Life Rates, or Guaranties, or Annuities? In 
1917 they will be paid up, and will prove highly 
profitable. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


rrovident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insuranee in Foree, 113,000,000 


In eyerything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is sr emt 














____ SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 


situated on the Great South oars water view from 
every room; boating, ining, - fishing, law lawn tennis, 
bicycling, croquet, accommod: ‘or horses. For 
terms apply to ADAMS, eaeee LiL 











When ‘renewing your subscription 








send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for ‘some friend. 
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Insurance. 


A Mis-demonstration. 


Funps for meeting life insurance 
claims may be provided at the begin- 
ning or at the end, by premiums col- 
lected in advance or by assessments 
made after death, in many payments 
orin a single payment. Mathematic- 
ally speaking, it is of no consequence 
how, when, or of whom, the money is 
collected, provided it zs collected. The 
process is one of saving up definite sums 
whose total must equal the total claims 
to be met, plus expenses; the real mor- 
tality cost is $1,000 per $1,000 to be 
paid out. There is no possible advan- 
tage for one form or one body of asso- 
ciated persons over another; all come 
under the same laws, and the only dif- 
ferences in success come from differ- 
ences in ability of management. There 
are some variations in what ds called 
‘selection ”; but if the members in one 
body average longer-lived than in an- 
other this means onlya longer time for 
interest accumulation—the variation is 
relatively small, and so is that which 
may come in management expenses. 

These are elementary statements. 
They are recalled, now and then, by 
the circulars of some organization,;which 
is attempting, not avowedly and doubt- 
less not always knowingly, to evade the 
fundamental law. Those of the Mer- 
chants’ Life Association of the United 
States, located at St. Louis, for exam- 
ple, are noticeable for some peculiari- 
ties. We observe—for the first time, 
so far as we now recall—the phrase 
‘*Natural Level Premium System,” 
which is described by the claim that it 
‘* provides a Mortuary Fund based upon 
Statistical Average Cost from which 
death claims are paid, thereby creating 
a natural surplus when the death-rate 
is abnormally low, just sufficient to 
meet the death cost when abnormally 
high.’’ This is a positive misuse of 
words. A death-rate can beabnormally 
high only from some special cause, such 
as an epidemic, or from bad selection 
or the lack of selection; the rise in 
mortality rate, in a given body, as age 
increases, is by law and hence is nor- 
mal, not abnormal. To provide, by an 
overcharge at first, for this increased 
cost which is certain to come later, is 
the function of reserve and the level 
premium. If insurance is to stand the 
test of time, it must increase its contri- 
bution calls to fit this increasing cost; 
or else it must use the level premium, 
or else must gather up a reserve some- 
how by special assessments. How to 
geta reserve without letting the mem- 
bers know it, and so without losing 
the claim of cheapness, has been, 
and still is, the great problem of 
the so-called ‘‘natural premium” 
societies. This one tries, as many have 
tried, to make people believe—what 
people are only too ready to believe, 
since it is a pleasant story—that it pro- 
vides a reserve without collecting funds 
therefor. The singular misstatement is 
made that altho reserve is three-fourths 
of the assets of a level premium company 
it cannot be used except in case of in- 
solvency. Then follows the statement 
that ‘‘as the Legal Reserve of the Old 
Line companies cannot be used, they 
have only. $8.51 to pay their death 
claims at age 35, out of a total annual 
premium of $26.38, while under our sys- 
tem we have annually for the same age 
$8.56, plus the Emergency Fund of 
$1.14, making a total of $9.70 out of a 
total premium of $13.70. This shows 


that we are able to give safer insurance 
for less than one-half the premium 
rates of the Old Line companies,’’ etc. 
This is truly a marvelous result, 


i 
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not either a flight of imagination or a 
touch of humor}; but without stopping 
. to determine that we firmly indorse so 
much as affirms. that $9.70, or even 
$8.56, is more than $8.51. 
’ It is rather peculiar, also, to next 
find a demonstration of the sufficiency 
of the rates, based on a mortality and 
lapse avowedly the actual experience of 
the Mutual Life of New York. But 
$14.05, given as the rate at 37, and 
compounded at five per cent., does not 
make $1,000 until the party is past 67; 
and as this statement does not allowa 
penny for expenses (which are on an- 
other page taken as thirty per cent. of 
receipts), we do not perceive the dem- 
onstration ‘‘that the payment of every 
policy issued by the Association is guar- 
anteed beyond question.’’ Still less do 
we see ‘‘that the interest income, after 
the fifteenth year, is sufficient to pay all 
policy claims,’’ The chart of proof 
makes out that in twenty-three years 
only 48 will be left of the 1,000 persons, 
61 having died and 891 having lapsed! 
The accuracy of this forecast or. deduc- 
tion need not be discussed. Allow that 
it will come out precisely so, we are 
still, as ever, unable to understand how 
an insurance fund can be helped by tlie 
departure of any number of persons 
who have not paid enough to leave 
anything ‘‘over.’’ There is a plausi- 
bility on the face of it in the claim that 
‘these life insurance companies make 
so much money”’ out of lapses; but 
when associations whose sole stock in 
trade is the claim of cheapness, and 
who profess to collect little beyond cur- 
rent needs, attempt to explain that they 
will be able, notwithstanding, to meet 
loss demands because so many of their 
members will drop out, we must persist 
in lack of faith. The claim is quite too 
much like an undertaking to pay bills 
with the money which one fails to re- 
ceive. 





Misleading Information. 


SOMEBODY writes to one of the great 
dailies here that ‘‘for many years New 
York State insurance companies have 
been growing rich by declaring life in- 
surance policies forfeited, which practi- 
cally amounts to a confiscation of the 
unwary citizen’s money.” It is evi- 
dent, he proceeds to say, that after 
payment of premium for three years a 
person becomes entitled to a paid-up 
policy ‘‘or to continue his insurance on 
the sum then due the insured.” This 
is not a very accurate way of statement, 
but the meaning evidently is that the 
reserve should be applicable to pur- 
chase its value in further .insurance. 
One of the largest companies, in a case 
where this writer was claimant, ‘‘denied 
the liability, but settled in full’’ rather 
than have a lawsuit. The companies, 
he proceeds to say, have relied on de- 
mand being made within six months 
after failure to pay premium; but this 
is wrong in any case, being not author- 
ized by law; and as citizens are being 
daily ‘‘deprived of their money by sub- 
mitting toa cunning but wrong con- 
struction of their rights, which arise 
under a general law of New York,” he 
trusts the editor will treat his commu- 
nication as valuable news. 

We are aware that many people be- 
lieve, or talk as if they believed, that 
insurance companies consider them- 
selves rather above the law; but we 
have not before observed that anybody 
thought them so lacking in respect for 
law that they do not care to know what 
it is, They have all facilities for know- 


ing it, and do not need any outsider to 
tell them what their rights and liabili- 
ties and powers are under it; they are 
not likely to try to enforce a six months 
limit unless the law expressly allows 








THE INDEPENDENT 


that. -In fact, the non-forfeiture law 
explicitly does allow that, providing 
that the benefit of the law can be taken 
only when demand is made and the 
policy surrendered within six months; 
so that the communication is worse 
than merely not valuable, tor it may 
mislead. 

This is what the people of the State, 
acting through their representatives at 
Albany and on behalf of themselves, have 
provided as the expression of their rights 
as holders of life insurance policies. If 
it is not liberal enough, the lack is not 
the fault of the companies; but it isa 
general and recognized rule of law, ob- 
jected to by nobody, that all rights of 
action and of recourse have a time lim- 
it; essentially, any obligation is good 
until satisfied, but for good reasons, 
which everybody accepts, every right 
must be exercised within a certain time 
or it lapses. There is no reason why 
the right in question should not come 
under this rule, and a half year seems 
ample time. 

The communication opens by re- 
peating the stale assertion that the com- 
panies grow rich by this confiscation. 
This is a very handy piece of stock in 
trade for the assessment societies, for 
(say they) ‘‘Behold, how rich these 
companies wax out of lapses, by taking 
premiums and then not having to meet 
the policies! We shall surely lapse as 
many as they, and things will be made 
easy for usalso.” It is a pretty plea 
and serves its end, but itis as if one 
should say ‘‘twice two are five, there- 
fore three times six are forty-nine.’’ 
The premise is not true, and if it were 
true the conclusion would not follow. 
As we have often pointed out, if the 
companies did make a great deal of 
money as asserted, out of the lapses, 
that would not help the assessment 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 96 
LIABILITIES.................. 1P7208:206 So 
GT UEIMIIS.« «con nocc sacs ceccnesse hed beet 3 3 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK, 





HOFIE LIFE INSURANCE COFIPANY, 





societies, with their different ways and 
rates; but the assertion was never true 
just as broadly as it is made, and it is 
not at all true now. 








1857. 1897. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 
42 CEDAR STREET. 





Assets = = = = $1,017,000 


Capital - = = °* = 400,000 
Net Surplus May 31st = 222,000 
Increase of Net Surplus 

since January -=- = 47,000 


Book Value Stock = = 


SILAS P. WOOD, President. 
FRED’K W. DOWNER, Vice-Pres’t. 
HERBERT A. HALLOCK, Sec’y. 


ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Sec’y. 
1897. NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... ... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all llabilities : 


ae Reserve, Legal Stan- 1 


15% 








Z681 


»806,990 03 
275,690 13 


Ss een ea alan 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1997.... $4,120,260 30 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Ce ee eee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
| reer per freee 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


__ RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS, 

Real Estate including Company's Build- 
Micsccccncccececccsnccecoecesaneg gues socces $1,601,647 32 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 2,697,447 52 
Bonds and Stocks owned............ .. 8,515,961 67 
ST DE sch cocnberccdeencssecececes 79,400 00 
Loans to Policy-holders on Company's 
y- 





Policies assigned as Collateral Secur! 351,601 23 
Premium loans on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 
Cash deposited in Banks and Trust Com 

Pe accapdivcccchénceenccdseecsesesecccece 170,055 33 

BE GEREE AABORB. cnc gocecesesgesocepcccepecs 487,833 30 
Total Assets admitted by the New 

York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies. ...........-..++seeeeees $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 





Total as per Certificate of the New 
York Insurance Department, 4 per 


$8,231,208 00 





death in process of payment ; Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet due............ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities. ...........ccecsceeeeees 8,349,112 57 
Surpleas. ...cocccccccccccrevcccccscvssccseseve 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 





An exhaustive examination of the Company's financial condition as of DECEMBER 31ST, 189, has Just been com- 
leted by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F. Pierce, Super- 


ntendent, is as follows : 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the Department on an examination of the condl- 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Compan 


,of 


New York, together with report of the Hon, Michael 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned Yy or mortgaged to the Company. 


“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
ending December 31st, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Company’s figures was found. The report shows 
conclusively that the management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders. 


GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 





| PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY g@SpHi: ADELPHIA 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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Capital in Steadfastness. 


Of all the noble sentences in the 
Bible, whose wisdom must ever go 
unquestioned, none gives saner ad- 
vice than that which bids us “ Hold 
fast to that which is good.” Applica- 
ble as it is to allof life and its affairs, 
it seems to be especially applicable 
to Life Insurance. 

It is unfortunate that this era of 
competition in all forms of business 
should have led in Life Insurance to 
the reprehensible practice on the 
part of over-zealous agents of advis- 
ing policy-holders in a good com- 
pany to relinquish their contracts 
and to take insurance in some other. 
The man who advises this is always 
an enemy ofthe Life Insurance busi- 
ness, and generally a person to be 
avoided. He mayuse some specious 
argument for the change, or hold 
out some seeming advantage, but in- 
variably he is the only one to bene- 
fit by the operation. 

The motto of the agents of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York is: “Insure in The Mu- 
tual Life. If youare insured in any 
other good company, hold fast to 
your policy, but ‘take another with 
us.” 

No company that intends to pay 
the claim when it becomes due, and 
can furnish security to do so, can 
sell Life Insurance at less cost than 
The Mutual. 
world offers 


No company in the 
greater security; no 
other can show such favorable re- 
sults for its policy-holders. 

Never be tempted to change a 
policy issued by The Mutual Life for 
one issued by anothercompany. You 
will always find in the end that the 
change has worked to your disad- 
vantage. 

For whenever you make a change 
of this kind the investment feature 
of your policy is ruined at once. Poli- 
ciesare made valuable by the pre- 
miums that are paid by the policy- 
holdet and then invested by the 
company forthe insured. Whenever 
you make a change the reserve is dis- 
tributed or lost. All the magnificent 
investments that are pointed to with 
pride by the policy-holders in this 
Company resulted from persistency 
—by holding fast to the policy and 
not by changing around from one 
company to another. 

Hold fast to your policy in the 
Mutual Life of New York, and hold 
fast to your policy in any other good 
company. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


FNSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

6 Die Philadelphia. 

Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 


pdeceupecddnecenegacnocceccesercsers $500,000 00 
teserve for ve peacence ane all other claims ee 56 





for 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 189%.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Old and Young. 
The Case of Spot. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


OLD Spot! before your master’s load 
Your custom is to keep the road, 

And never deviate a jot 
Tho squirrels bark. ‘‘ We're out to-day 
On business—see? We're drawing hay; 
Off, please! It’s not the time for play,” 
You seem to Say, 

Old Spot! 


And when your master leaves his pair 
Of lumbering horses in your care, 

The weather may be cold or hot, 
But at their noses down you lie; 
And let the wiliest urchin try 
To move you, ‘‘What!”’ your looks reply, 
“Desert? Not I!’ 

Old Spot! 


No beauty—no; that sober phiz, 
Your master says, is much like his. 
He owns you suit him to a dot; 

Not one to make the ladies rave, 
But a true watch-dog, trusty, brave; 
And many a feathered life you save 
From foxy grave, 

Old Spot! 


Your master? Ay well-pleased I scan 
That kindly, just, laborious man, 

Nursed in astrict, a toilsome lot. 
Oft, as 1 watch you romp and run, 
Wild with delight when work is done, 
I wonder where Ae finds his fun, 
The unwearied one— 

Old Spot! 


Amuerst, MAss. 





The Story of a Search. 
BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


THEY had been very happy together 
for years, he and she, tho sometimes it 
seemed that they did not wholly under- 
stand each other. They loved each 
other and knew it; but it was not always 
that the joy of loving and of being loved 
filled their hearts and made living a 
happiness. Perhaps the reserve that 
was instinctive with her made him long 
for more of open show of love’s tender- 
ness, and at times his excess of feeling 
for her irritated her in its too fervent 
and uncontrolled expression. In a 
manner they were strangers to each 
other still, for she could not let him 
into all the thoughts and imaginings of 
her heart, and so, too, she could not 
know that he gave her all himself with- 
out reserve. They were growing older 
now and life, with its happiness and 
sorrow, was rather in its backward look 
than in its present doing or its forward 
dreaming. Sometimes on quiet sum- 
mer evenings they sat together in the 
twilight, and he talked to her of those 
other days when love and hope and 
happiness and all that that might mean 
was new to them, when in the onward 
stretching years delight seemed beckon- 
ing to them, when in the gateway of 
the present joy met them face to face. 
He sent his thought back fondly always, 
and she listened to him quietly, pleased, 
too, at those old memories and glad yet 
that she had loved him, tho her heart 
had ached often because of his vehe- 
mence and lack of self-control. If she 
had a regret ever, or a wish that he 
were cther than he had been, she said 
nothing; and when she thought of his 
warm love for her through all the years, 
she was silent too. With him it was 
not so always, Sometimes he remem- 
bered the old yearnings for warm ex- 
pression of her love, and often when 
he did not speak she knew of what he 
thought. There was this difference 
between them, that in a subtle way, as 
by intuition, she could look into his 
heart and know his thoughts as he 
could not know hers. 

It happened that a longing came upon 





her to see once more before she died 
the places where her girlhood had 
laughed in happy innocence, and maid- 
enhood had learned first to hear gladly 
the pleading voice of love. He was 
busy then and could not make the 
journey with her, so she went back to 
the home of childhood alone. He was 
glad to have her go, and when he had 
said good-by at the train and had gone 
back to his work, his heart was lighter 
because of the thought that she would 
have a few weeks of pleasure untrou- 
bled by care of anykind. He was glad 
to make her happy, glad to see the light 
of peace and pleasure shining in her 
eyes, and never as.glad as when he could 
feel that he had brought it there. 

But when she was gone and he had 
day by day to go home to an empty 
house there came upon him a great and 
terrible longing for her. She wrote to 
him daily, telling him of all that she did, 
of all the old friends that she met, and 
of all the things that were told her of 
other friends that she did not meet. 
She wrote him with tenderest love, 
faithful and true through all its reserve; 
but with her every letter his yearning 
for her grew upon him. He longed to 
see her face, to take her in his embrace 
again, to feel her arms about his neck 
and her head upon his breast; but he 
did not even ask her how soon she 
meant to come home; he would not 
sacrifice her pleasure to minister to his 
own. Still as she stayed and sent yet no 
word of her return his need of her grew 
stronger and stronger,and it seemed that 
every day was longer than the day before 
had been. He noticed that his friends 
when they met him on the street looked 
into his face as tho something were 
wrong with him, and yet he did not 
write to her that he needed her. He was 
glad to be lonely for a time for her 
sake. Then at last one of his friends 
as he shook his hand asked him if he 
were sick, and he answered that he was 
not, so feebly that he could not himself 
believe that he spoke the truth. Then 
the next day when some one else asked 
the same question, he denied it no 
longer, but said openly that he was 
sick; and yet hedid not write of it to 
her or ask her to come home. 

They were kind hands that tended 
him, and they were watchful eyes that 
waited by his bedside; but the hands 
did not have the soothing touch of her 
hands, and the eyes did not glow with 
the love-light that would have shone 
in hers. In his delirium he talked of 
her, and they said among themselves 
that they must write and have her 
come; but he heard them, and spoke 
out in protest. She must not know 
that he was sick at all. Let her enjoy 
her visit; he would be well to-morrow. 
Even in his fitful sleeping he remem- 
bered that he had not been kind to her 
always, and now he would atone for it 
and be morethan kind; she should stay 
as long as she wished. The watchers 
said: ‘‘ It is his last sickness;’’ and one 
of them went out into another room 
and wrote. They did not need to send 
her a telegram, they thought, but quite 
certainly it was time for her to know 


‘that now, perhaps, he was near the 


end, 

On the morrow a great stupor came 
upon him, and those who sat beside 
him watching could not know the 
meaning of it. His breathing was 
regular; they did not think he suffered 
any pain, and the sickness seemed to 
have even a less strong hold upon him 
than before; but his eyes were closed, 
and at notime did he seem to know 
those-about him, or to be conscious of 
anything. So uncertain seemed the 
chance of life or death that at midday 
it was at last decided to send a telegram 
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to her, and so, despite his wish, they 
sent her the word that would end her 
pleasure and bring her home. 

And while they watched and waited, 
while they hoped for some show of re- 
turning animation, while in the body 
there remained just enough of life to 
keep the heart beating steadily, the 
soul slipped away for a space and went 
ona long journey. ‘‘ Surely,” thought 
the soul as it started from the place 
where its body was watched so anxiously 
—‘*‘surely I shall find her and she will 
know that I have come because of my 
love for her and my need of her. She 
will not mistake me for another, surely, 
and she will not be frightened at me 
because I am no longer burdened with 
the hindrance of an earthly body. She 
will know that I have not left her, but 
have come to be with her always.”’ 

It was a long way that the soul had 
to go, and, tho joy was in his heart be- 
cause of the hope of seeing her, it 
seemed longer still because of his anx- 
ious yearning. Moreover he was per- 
plexed a little by the strange change in 
things, now that he was only soul and 
no longer souland body. People whom 
he had known in the flesh with the 
eyes of flesh were strangers to him 
now. Even if perchance a face was so 
clearly visible to him as to seem recog- 
nizable, the soul that he now must see 
behind it made him sure that he had 
been deceived. Once only was he cer- 
tain that he had not been mistaken, for 
the man as he knew him before and the 
soul as he saw him now were the same, 
open, frank, sincere, always. 

Yet, during all the journey, even up 
to the time of reaching its end, the 
soul never doubted that he should know 
her at once and surely. Quite as quick- 
ly would he have thought of not know- 
ing himself as of not knowing her. 
She had so lived in his heart and 
thought, she had so lived in him, that 
she had come to be his deeper and 
better self; and he could scarcely think 
of separating her from himself, of mak- 
ing her another being who might seem 
strange to him. So he had happiness 
only, no doubt and no forboding, when 
he came to the place where he had 
wooed and won her in those far-distant 
days that seemed so full of promise. He 
did not know just where he should find 
her now. In the years since he had 
been back the town had changed so 
that he hardly knew which way to go 
in search of her, even when he had at 
last come to the end of his journeying. 
He had thought that some sense of 
nearness to her, some instinct more 
than human would guide him at the 
last; but there was no such prompting, 
no hint to make him know where he 
should go. 

But somewhere here he knew that 
she must be, and he hurried from place 
to place with eager hope. In one home 
after another he searched and found 
her not; but at last he stood beside a 
woman who, he fancied, might be she. 
On her lap a little child was sitting, 
while she crooned tenderly above it; 
and beside her chair another child was 
playing, stopping now and then to ask 
her a question. So little power had he 
to see anything but the soul of another, 
that he soon gave over the attempt to 
know her by her physical features, and 
as he saw her, what she was herself, he 
could not know at all that this was she 
whom he loved. Something told him 
that she was none other, and he would 
fain have trusted that assurance; but as 
he saw more and more of her beauty he 
felt the-more that he could not trust it. 

She was reserved and quiet as was the 
woman whom he had loved, but behind 
that reserve he could see now a tender- 
ness and courage of which he had never 
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dreamed. The lofty thoughts and 
aspirations which he saw now were such 
as her life had never hinted to him, and 
it could not be that this woman and 
the woman he had known were one. 
She was patient, he had been sure of 
that always; but her patience was not 
that of this woman; it could not be 
possible that he had ever made her suf- 
fer as he doubted not that this woman 
had suffered. 

Yet he could not at once leave her 
and give up the thought that it might 
be she. He watched her playing with 
the children, for whom she did not 
care, forgetting that there were other 
things that she had it in her heart to 
do. He saw her thought going on into 
wonders of dreaming such as he could 
scarcely understand even now; and he 
knew that even with the hindrance of 
her earthly body her spirit went to 
worlds beyond his finding, tho he had 
shaken off that burden. Slowly but 
surely the conviction deepened in him 
that this was not she for whom he made 
search; and at last awe settled upon 
him, and shame at the thought of his 
having dared to think that he had ever 
been mate to such a soul as this. Hum- 
bled and abashed, he slipped away, and 
in his disappointment he stopped at a 
little distance to think and wonder. 

‘IT never knew before,’’ said the 
soul, ‘‘that so much purity and strength 
and fineness, so much forgetfulness of 
self and calm regard for others was ever 
given human form. Surely my own 
baseness has hardly deserved so much 
of God’s good as has come to me, and 
yet I have complained always of the 
harshness of Fate’s dealings with me. 
Of atruth I am but one of the least of 
all men, and my sins are heavy upon 
me. IfIcan but find her I will tell 
her how unworthy of her love I am, 
how I thank her for having given it to 
me, so undeserving, how I need her 
more than ever, and how my love for 
her grows daily. She is the best of 
women, but she is not too good to love 
me.”’ 

Then the soul went again on his 
seeking, and while he looked in all the 
old familiar places she for whom he 
was seeking got the word from home, 
and at once her joy was turned into 
sorrow, and with the hurry of anxiety 
and fear she started on the long journey 
back. But the soul knew not of this, 
and from place to place he hastened 
with eager and yet ever disappointed 
longing. The day passed by and he had 
not found her yet, and sore was the bit- 
terness of his disappointment to him. 
Could it be that she whom he had that 
day looked upon so long was the soul 
for whom he sought? Was it possible 
that he had seen her and had not 
known her, he who had loved her for 
so long, he who had come so far filled 
with such yearning for her? could he 
have lived with her so long and yet be 
still a stranger to her or she strange to 
him? He put'the thought from him as 
athing impossible. More easily might 
a mother fail to know her children than 

he fail to know her. 

At nightfall, when the search of the 
day had failed and his heart was heavy, 
he bethought him of the grave where 
his brother was buried. They had not 
been wholly kind to each other in boy- 
hood, but now all the gathered love of 
years came to him, and he felt a desire 
to look upon the little mound and go 
back in memory to the days when they 
had played together. Perhaps from 
the outer world of spirits he would 
come to him and give him aid and 
counsel in the search that seemed now 
so nearly hopeless. Strange and con- 
flicting feelings mastered him as he 
stood looking at the simple headstone, 
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and at first he did not see the form that 
came and waited by him silently. But 
when a voice spoke slowly to him he 
was not surprised and he turned and 
looked into the face of his brother’s 
spirit without fear. 

«©You will not find her,” said the 
newcomer, slowly; ‘‘you cannot yet be 
as Other spirits are or know the things 
that other spirits know. There are yet 
long years of penance appointed for you 
on earth, and not till they are completed 
can you be soul only and mate yourself 
with soul.”’ 

««T shall not find her?” said he in bit- 
terest anguish. ‘‘Have.I left my 
earthly dwelling-place in vain? Has my 
yearning for her only driven me away 
from her forever ?” 

«« As to that it is not for me to say,” 
said the other, calmly; ‘only this I 
know, you must go back and dwell 
again in your earthly body. It is not 
given us to escape the needs of earth 
whene’er we will. So much of good 
it is appointed us to do, so much 
of tender ministration to others it is 
appointed us to make, before we can be 
free to escape these needs. To all of 
us it is appointed first to be masters of 
ourselves, because among souls that 
have shaken off the body there is no 
such thing as impulse, and he who 
would be a soul must become as they.”’ 

The soul had ceased to listen now 
and was thinking of other places where 
he might seek for her before returning. 
Ina moment he recalled himself and 
looked around; but the vision had van- 
ished. 

‘*T shall yet look for her for a while,” 
said the soul; ‘‘it must be that I shall 
find her, for surely she is here, and love 
will lead me to her by and by.” 

But in his seeking, as_ before, all 
things were strange to him, and his 
hope grew less and less. At last, even 
the stir of desire almost failed in him, 
and with a sense of final defeat he 
yielded to what must be, and turned his 
face homeward. Probably it would be 
better to live again; she would come 
home to him some time. 

When the soul entered the room 
there was perfect quiet, and from the 
still form onthe bed came but faintly the 
sound of breathing. Life was yet in the 
body, tho it seemed almost gone; and so 
he was not surprised to find kneeling 
beside the bed, with tearful face bent 
over the face of the sleeper, that woman 
whom he had not dared to think the ob- 
ject of his search so short a time before. 


Organs, Ngs. 


Bonny’s Birthday. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Bonny, my Bonny, sleeps well to-night. 
(Dear is sleep when the day is done!) 
Soon shall the eastern skies be bright, 
And a birthday dawn with the dawning 
sun. 


How many years has my Bonny seen? 
How many years since she strayed from 
Heaven? 
Seven times since have the woods grown 
green, 
And the snows have fallen seasons 
seven. 


Lies the lassie in artless grace, 
Soft hair curling in golden rings; 
Fair the light on her sleeping face, 
As shed from an angel’s shielding 
wings. 


Bonny smiles in her dream’s delight, 
(Blithe are dreams when the heart is 
pure!) 
Till the rosy dimples come to sight, 
Lost so long in the cheek demure. 


What do the dreaming eyes behold? 
Lend us your spectacles, old King Nod. 

Just one peep through the rims of gold! 
Bless my buttons! but this is odd! 
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Is it a shaft of the yellow moon 
Slanting in at the window glass, 
Or a sheeny road where the twinkling 
shoon 
Of gossamer-skirted fairies pass? 


Martial music salutes the ear, 
(Sweet is the beat of elfin drums!) 
And seven small knights come riding 
here 
Out of the Land of Sugarplums. 


Bonny laughs in her childish dream. 
Each little knight on a candy steed, 

In haughty helm of chocolate cream, 
Over the moonbeam rides with speed. 


Ho, little knights in frosted mail! 

Luck to the cinnamon swords you wield! 
Never may hostile lance prevail 

Against the pride of peppermint shield! 


Fast they ride down the moonlight ray— 
(Smooth is the road that leads to love!) 

Wee knights seven, gallant and gay, 
With a popcorn standard borne above. 


With melting hearts on their quest they 
ride, 
Drawing the rein at the ringlets sunny. 
* Ah!” cries one, *‘ for so sweet a bride 
Would I shed my knightly blood like 
honey.” 


Yet they turn their candy steeds and 
sigh— 
Was ever a dream so queer as this ?— 
And each little knight, as he waves 
good-by, 
Drops on the pillow a sugar kiss. 


Bonny wakes with the blushing east, 
(Glad is waking when sleep was kind!) 
But never a knight to her birthday feast 
From Sugarplum Land had stayed be- 
hind. 


Yet far tho the little sweethearts bide 
In Caramel Castle and sigh their fill, 


- On Bonny’s pillow at morning-tide 


The sugar kisses are lying still, 


As the wee knights left them yestere’en, 
A dainty record in kisses seven 
Of the years that my Bonny’s eyes have 
seen— 
Happy years since she strayed from 
Heaven. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 





Bob Saunders’s Boat. 
BY ROBERT ETHERIDGE GREGG. 


«*Nor’, nor’ by east, nor’ no’theast,’’ 
Bob Saunders dioned, half aloud, half 
to himself, as he splashed his bare, 
brown legs in the water and gazed ab- 
sently over the bay. ‘‘Guess I know 
the p’ints pretty well; but I wish—I 
wish I had a boat.’’ 

It seemed to Bob just then that he 
might as well have wished for a piece 
of the bright, blue sky. His patience 
had been sorely tried as, day after day, 
he sat on the captain’s old, stranded 
rowboat, and watched the sailboats 
with their great, white wings glistening 
in the sunlight put out from the harbor 
into the blue waters of Buzzard’s Bay. 
Now the desire for a boat was swelling 
big in his heart. 

Bob was sixteen. His short, stocky 
figure had a seafaring look, and in his 
veins ran good sailor’s blood. Even 
his eyes betrayed him in their weather- 
wise squint. It was as plain as the ex- 
pression on his round, honest face that 
Bob was a sailor’s son. From his youth 
his father had followed the sea until he 
held the proud position of captain of 

the ‘‘ Antoinette,” which was, as he 
was wont to say, ‘‘ The largest brig in 
New Bedford, sir.’’ But those who go 
down to the sea in ships when the rip- 
ples break on shore and smile in the 
sunlight often find sky, wind and waves 
treacherous playmates. So did Captain 
Saunders, when, running under bare 
poles in a hurricane off Cuba, the good 
ship ‘‘ Antoinette’ threw her prow 
high into the air, shivered in agony 


from stem to stern, and sank to the 
bottom. Still, blow as it may, come 
weal or come wo, a born sailor ever 
loves the sea; and now the love of this 
fickle mistress was full upon Bob Saun- 
ders. 

‘‘I wish—I w-i-s-h I had a boat,”’ 
he repeated, as his quick eye caught 
the glint of Captain Percy’s sloop 
luffing round the distant point of Mash- 
nee Island. His glance idly wandered 
down the harbor of Monument Beach 
until it suddenly rested on a point ot 
far from shore. 

‘There now, I don’t see what good 
that little sharpie of Cap’n Percy’s is 
doin’ any one. It’s been lying here 
goin’ ona month and not hired out yet. 
None of those summer folks want it. Mr. 
Brown just give it one try, and sniffed 
right out: ‘She drifts. Wouldn’t even 
do for my boy Sam. She needs more 
centerboard.’ Now, mebbe so; but I 
don’t much b’lieve it. I see Cap’n 
Toney take that fourteen-foot wherry 
of his and sail right out in the teeth of 
anor’ nor’wester as if ’twere nothin’ 
but acapful and not a winter blow, as 
twas. But then, don’t ’spose I could, 
nor Mr. Brown either, for all he’s got 
atwenty-rater. It’s in your hand, it is; 
that’s what. If I hada boat I might— 
his voice fell from its low but nervous 
pitch into a slightly awed tone—‘‘I 
might learn to sail the way they say 
Father did.” 

‘Bob! Bob! What yer doin’? D’yer 
expect to ketch bluefish a-sittin’ there ?’’ 
shrilly called a small boy who stood 
by the boat shop. 

‘‘Nup!’’ responded Bob, laconical- 
ly. ‘If I do, you'll ketch a green 
fish.’’ 

“‘The cap’n’sa-callin’ yer. Hewants 
yer to take that party offen his boat.”’ 

Bob picked up the anchor of one of 
the boats stranded on the beach, and 
pushed off mechanically. His thoughts 
were still running on the sharpie. It 
did seem a shame to leave it there idly 
swinging round its post with the ebb 
and flow of the tide. It was just the 
boat for him to learn with. But how 
could he get it? He had no money. 

Silently Bob rowed out to the sloop. 
He even forgot to say ‘‘ Howdy ” to the 
captain as he put alongside and took 
the stone jug that the captain asked 
him to fill with fresh water at the pump 
in the summer pavilion. He had 
nothing but monosyllables for the 
queries of his passengers. Indeed, he 
scarcely noticed that they stared at him, 
and remarked that there was something 
the matter with Bob that day. Ifa 
boy’s soul could turn into a boat, Bob’s 
had. 

When Bob got back to the sloop he 
remarked cautiously: ‘‘Fine sharpie 
that black one of yours.’’ 

As this was an unusual remark for 
Bob to make, the captain eyed him 
queerly. 

‘Yes, she’s a good boat if a man 
knows how to sail her. See here, young 
feller, you’ve got some scheme aboard. 
Out with it !’’ 

‘‘Nothin’, ’cept you don’t seem to 
have much luck lettin’ her.’’ 

‘«Thet’s so; I’m losin’ more money 
on her than there’s fathoms in my lead- 
line.’’ 

‘« Shouldn’t have thought that,” re- 
joined Bob, ‘‘ but say, Cap’n, I’d ruther 
like to know how much you're askin’ 
for her ; that’s if it’s no harm.”’ 

«« Why, I don’t mind tellin’ ye, seein’ 
it’s you. She’s about ten, twelve foot, 
and good, if she is a little old. Te be- 
sure, some things aboard her might be 
better ; but I guess she’s worth fifteen 
dollars for hire, and twenty-five out- 
right.”’ 


Bob screwed up his courage. ‘‘If— 
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if,"” he stammered—‘‘if I had the 
money I’d—I’d—like to hire her.” 

‘‘How’s that?’ said the captain, 
sharply, swinging himself round so as 
to look Bob full in the face. ‘I'll be 
—well, blazed if I know what you"d do 
with her.”’ 

“It’s just as I say, Cap’n,’’ replied 
the boy, half-doggedly. <‘‘You see, 
Gran’father was a sailor, Father was 
cap’n, and I want to be onetoo. But 
I’ve got to learn, and I don’t see how 
I’m to do it without a boat.” 

‘‘Wal, wal now, I ’spose thet’s so. I 
’spose, too, it’s nat’ral for a likely lad 
like you to hanker after the sea, jest as 
yer pop did. Seein’ it’s you I’ll let you 
hev her for ten dollars, thet is ’til nex’ 
season. "Twouldn’t be right to charge 
you city prices.’’ 

‘*Nup! No use!’’ said Bob, his face 
clouding. ‘‘ Haven’t got but two dol- 
lars I earned rowin’ spells for the ladies, 
and I’m savin’ it for school shoes. 
But—well, what can you do with the 
boat? It’s most too late now to hire it 
out.” 

Captain Percy shifted his short clay 
pipe from one side of his mouth to the 
other, and looked quizzically at the 
black sharpie riding easily on the swell 
of the incoming tide. 

‘«Thet’s so,’’ he remarked, reflective- 
ly, with the air of a man calculating the 
ways and means of the situation. ‘I 
guess I'll hev to use her for oysterin’ 
this fall.’’ Then the captain shifted his 
pipe again, and looked sharply at Bob. 
“IT guess I hev it young feller. 
*Spose you should take thet boat, and 
l’arn to sail her about, and then work 
it out oysterin’ her for mea spell nex’ 
fall. What d’ye say?’’ 

Bob’s eyes shone a brighter blue. 

‘Awful kind of you, Cap’n,’’ he 
said, suddenly stopping short. ‘But 
I’ve got to go toschool. How long’ll 
you want me?”’ 

‘©A month, mebbe; it’s as much as 
the hire’s worth.” 

‘Js it a bargain, Cap’n?’’ 

“* Yes. 

Bob jumped into the rowboat and 
hastily pushed off for the sharpie. He 
lost no time in tying the tender to the 
stoke, hoisting up the sharpie’s sail, 
and casting her off. He knew enough 
about a boat to do that easily. It was 
tactics—altho Bob did not even know 
such a word—that he needed to learn; 
he called this mysterious knowledge 
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“the feeling in the hand;’’ and that 


came near enough. 

The wind was blowing lightly from 
the southwest, or more exactly from 
southwest by south, so that before Bob 
knew it he naturally found himself 
headed for the channel, which lay be- 
tween Hogg Island and the mainland 
and led toward Onset. 

Bob was all elation. ‘*My!’’ he 
thought, ‘‘this’s better’n fireworks 
and the Fourth. There’s Old Cow off 
the starb’rd side, stickin’ her head 
right out of water; and there's more 
rocks beyond off the Norcross House. 
Now, this’s nothin’ but a flat-bottom 
with a bit of centerboard. Might 
drift on ’em. Guess I’d better go more 
to port.” 

He pulled in the nainsheet, bringing 
the sail further in, and pushed the helm 
slightly to starboard. 
later 
land. 

‘“‘Seems as if 1 was driftin’,’’ he 
said, pulling in the main-sheet a little 
more. ‘‘ There! If I didn’t forget to 
let my centerboard go—like any land- 


Five minutes 
he glanced anxiously toward 


lubber. That’s .better! Driftin’ yet. 
Goodness! If I haven’t bumped 
straight on Old Cow, ail ‘cause I 


wasn't smart enough to look under my 
sail and see where I was goin’. Guess 
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I'd better tack or I’ll be on the rocks 
under water over yonder.”’ 

He pushed the tiller hard to the star- 
board side, pulled the sail in with the 
main-sheet, and then ducked his head to 
let the boom pass over. He was now 
headed for the middle of Hogg Island, 
on the other side of the harbor. 

«‘Doesn’t drift so much now. Let’s 
see if she'll go closer to the wind,” he 
said, half aloud, pulling the sail still 
further’in toward the boat. ‘‘ Nup! 
Driftin’ again. Don’t see why I can’t 
sail as close as those catboats goin’ 
just where they’re a-mind to. ‘Spose 
it’s ‘cause this boat’s flat-bottomed. 
Still I’m makin’ way.” 

A sudden realization that he was go- 
ing to have a very hard time in getting 
back to his hitching-stake swept over 
Bob. 

«« The tide’s against me, and the wind 
makes me go ruther more close-hauled 
than this driftin’ boat’ll stand. It'll 
take a good many tacks. Guess the 
cap’n’s lafin’ at me.” 

His face flushed and then set in a 
sudden determination. 

««T’ll sail this boat or my name’s not 
Bob Saunders nor my father a sailor, 
neither! The cap’n can laf and laf; but 
the laf’s goin’ to be on my side.”’ 

Then Bob gave the tiller a good grip, 
looked now forward toward Hogg 
Island, then off the starboard side to- 
ward shore, until he found how close to 
the wind the boat would sail without 
drifting. 

‘««I’m doin’ pretty well for first time,” 
he muttered, as he at last approached 
the Hogg Island shore. ‘‘ It’s one for 
you, Bob Saunders. It’s just like 
what Carnegie said in that paper I was 
readin’ in the barber-shop yesterday. 
You’ve got to keep everlastin’ly at it. 
But if you’re Bob Saunders you will. 
Now I must tack!” 

Starboard tack, port tack, starboard 
tack, port tack—four in all—Bob still 
had to run through before he worked 
far enough up the bay to run with the 
wind on the home stretch for his stake. 
A good boat would have taken but 
two. 

«She drifts terrible,” growled Bob, 
‘and the cap’n’s most a cheat—no, I 
don’t know that I ought to say that; he 
could have sailed her. It’s tough 
learning. Now for home.” 

This time Bob put the tiller hard 

a-port. He did not realize that he was 
jibing, not tacking. The boat de- 
scribed a course in the arc of a circle, * 
keeled far over on her side, and made a 
great swish through the water. Bob 
was frightened. Then, asthe sail came 
into the eye of the wind, the breeze 
caught the canvas and swung the boom 
oyer with such force as to fell Bob 
senseless, spin out the main-sheet with 
a whistling noise, and bring up at its 
end with acrash. Altho his head was 
aching wildly from the force of the 
blow, Bob picked himself up and des- 
perately pushed the tiller to starboard, 
_ ‘*Landlubber!” he muttered. «Jibed! 
And not sense enough to go it easy!” 
As the boat swished through the grow- 
ing dusk toward the stake Bob vowed 
that come what would he’d make a 
sailor. Once, twice, thrice, Bob missed 
his stake, while the captain stood on 
shore and laughed. Then Bob vowed 
again that the laugh shouldn’t last 
long, and after finally tying up and 
making things shipshape, he trudged 
home tired, vexed, yet happy. 

Day after day Bob sailed the 
sharpie in rough weather and smooth, 
until the captain ceased to laugh, 
and the _ boat-builder himself con- 
descended to remark that he did pretty 
well for a boy. 

As August wore on, bluefish became 
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scarce and commanded good prices. 
Bob bethought himself that here was a 
chance to make money. He borrowed 
two lines from the captain, who gener- 
ously gave him some eelskins for bait. 
As the fish had moved: their feeding 
grounds far down the big bay, some 
miles below the Bird’s Island light, 
Bob slept on the boat all night and 
started as soon as light dawned. A 
gray mist hung over the water; but that 
did not trouble Bob. He knew the 
harbor too well. ‘‘Morning gray and 
evening red,’’ he said to himself, and 
felt sure that the weather would be fine. 
As he stood with his knee against the 
tiller he kept a sharp lookout ahead, 
and calmly ate the lunch his mother 
had put upforhim. He skirted Tobey’s 
Island nearer than a stranger would 
have dared todo. He coolly left the 
red buoy to starboard—the wrong side 
in going out; but he knew that a boat 
would have to draw a good deal of water 
to strike bottom there. Once past the 
black buoy and the rocks that lay be- 
tween it and the southeast point of 
Mashnee Island, Bob steered by a trusty 
old compass that had belonged to his 
father. He did not need it long, how- 
ever, for soon the sun rose, the gray 
mists broke away, and day shone bright 
over the dancing waves. 

With his lines trailing free in the 
wake of the boat, life seemed joyous to 
Bob. He was the first on the grounds 
and had good luck. Five times his de- 
lighted ear caught the high-keyed 
swir-r-r of the lines as they swiftly 
slipped through the cleft sticks that 
just held them taut against the pull of 
the water. Each time by hard pulling 
han over hand he landed a good-sized 
fish despite its desperate efforts to get 
off the hook by turning round and 
round in the water. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon 
Bob noticed that, altho the wind was 
blowing scarcely more than before, the 
waves were rolling higher. Far down 
on the southern horizon he could see 
the long, low, white line of a rapidly 
approaching squall. Bob lost no time. 
He quickly pulled in his lines, put the 
head of the boat to the wind, belayed 
the mainsheet chock aft, fastened the 
tiller hard-a-lee, as sailors say, and soon 
had his sail reefed in, not too close, but 
so as to run home comfortably before 
the coming squall. 

The boat swished merrily through 
the water. Bob whistled unconcerned] y 
as he checked her tendency to yaw from 
side to side. Indeed, he had little 
cause for worry; he had a stout heart, 
a firm hand, and everything on board in 
shipshape. He chuckled as just ahead 
he saw Mr. Brown’s twenty-rater mak- 
ing but a trifle better time and yawing 
even more violently. 

‘“«Got her centerboard down, mos’ 
likely,’’ he thought, and chuckled 
again. 

The waves rose rapidly. As the 
boats approached the point of Mashnee 
Island, it became evident that they 
would have to jibe in order to enter the 
harbor; for the sea was running too 
heavily to permit tacking. Bob took 
out a rope, fastened it to.a cleat on the 
starboard side of the stern and to the 
iron ring which held the main-sheet; this 

would prevent it from going over so 
violently as to break. Then he shifted 
the boat a little to. windward, and by 


sheer force of muscle pulled in the sail 


somewhat. After making the rope fast, 
he lashed the tiller quickly and, spring- 
ing forward, let go the peak halyard so 
as to drop the peak of the gaff and thus 
reduce the effective sail area. Then he 
slowly put the tiller to starboard, and 
hauling in the main-sheet, rapidly took 
a good turn with it round a cleat. The 








wind caught the sail but, thanks to 
Bob’s precautions, it neither had so 
much canvas to act on nor struck the 
sail sofully square. Asthe boat keeled 
over Bob payed out the rope until once 
more he was swiftly scudding before the 
wind. 

Bob had scarcely gone through these 
maneuvers, and hoisted up the peak 
again, when a wild, piercing shriek rose 
high above the noise of wind and waves. 
Looking ahead he could see a black 
object swimming through the water, and 
a girl, uttering shriek on shriek, all 
alone on board the ‘ Petrel,’’ but still 
clinging desperately to the tiller. Bob 
took in the situation. The boom had 
suddenly jibed and knocked the man 
overboard. He, however, was a good 
swimmer and would probably make the 
black tub buoy for which he was evi- 
dently aiming; but the boat with an in- 
experienced girl at the helm was sure 
to go on the rocks off Tobey’s Island. 
Notime could be lost. 

Holding the tiller against his knee, 
Bob put both his hands round his 
mouth like the funnel of a trumpet and 
shouted, ‘‘ Petrel ahoy!’’ 

The girl looked back. 

‘Mind me!” 

‘« Y-e-s,’’ came the answer, faintly 
trebled, over the water. 

‘« Put —tiller—to—right—side —and 
pull—in—sail—halfway. Repeat—what 
—I—-said,” Bob shouted. The answer 
came back like an echo, 

«« Go—a—head!”’ 

Slowly and laboriously the poor, 
frightened girl pushed the tiller to star- 
board with her knees and pulled in the 
sail with both hands. It seemed to take 
an age, but at last it was done. 

‘«Sail—so!’’ thundered Bob, holding 
out his arm inthe direction of Mashnee 
Point. 

The ‘‘Petrel” was now going more 
slowly and on a course that would cross 
that of Bob’s sharpie. As the boats 
neared each other the girl cast a fright- 
ened glance at the sharpie which 
seemed almost upon her. 

«1 1l—look—out—for—you. Go—a 
—head!” shouted Bob. 

He lashed his tiller—a desperate 
thing to do when the boat was dead be- 
fore the wind ina heavy sea—seized a 


_long coil of rope, and, rushing forward, 


hitched it quickly round the mast. 
Then he jumped back, barely in time to 
save the boat from yawing far enough 
to jibe the sail. The boats were now 
almost together, the sharpie just cross- 
ing the ‘‘Petrel’s’’ stern. In a trice 
Bob had the tiller lashed again, and 
hurled the coil of rope square aboard 
the ‘‘ Petrel.”’ 

‘*Fasten the rope !’’ he shouted. 

“* Ready !” 

««Y-e-s!’’ 

Bob glanced at the growing distance 
between the boats, which were tearing 
through the water as if possessed by 
fiends. The rope was long; there must 
still be slack. Then Bob took desper- 
ate chances, He swung the head of 
the boat to windward, thereby losing 
momentum but enabling him to haul in 
the sail. A deft twist undid the hal- 
yards, and down came the canvas. Bob 
had just headway enough left on the 
boat, and just time enough to bring her 
int a line with the ‘‘Petrel’s’’ course, 
when the rope snapped taut with such 
force as to throw the occupants of both 
boats off their feet. 

It was but a second’s work for train- 
ed hands to tie the sail down. Bob 
worked with fiendish energy, for soon 
the ‘‘ Petrel ’ would be on the rocks 
off Mashnee Island. By hauling might 


-and main on the rope that held the two 
boats together he got the bow of the 
sharpie up to the stern of the ‘‘ Petrel.” 
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Then, tying the rope short to the mast 
so that the boats would be about twenty 
feet apart when he let go, he jumped 
and barely made the stern of the ‘‘ Pet- 
rel,”’ 

In a moment more Bob had the 
‘*Petrel’’ headed back for the black 
buoy, while the girl, overcome by the 
strain she had undergone, lay in a faint 
at his feet. His heart gave a bound as 
the boat neared the buoy, and he could 
see Mr. Brown still clinging toit. He 
wore up as close as the heavy sea per- 
mitted; then, taking good aim, he sent 
a coil of long, slight rope spinning 
through the air straight against the 
stake. The unfortunate, or perhaps 
fortunate, owner of the ‘‘Petrel’’ 
grabbed for it wildly, caught it, and was 
pulled aboard his own boat, Then, 
with two boats in charge—one of them 
larger than he had ever sailed before— 
and two exhausted passengers aboard, 
Bob tacked safely in the heavy sea and 
put for port. 

As they stood on the shore, Mr. 
Brown recounted the story of the res- 
cue toan anxious group of listeners. 
When it was over Captain Percy 
slapped Bob on the shoulder. 

««My boy,”’ he said, kindly, ‘‘ I guess 
yer needn’t work out the hire of that 
sharpie; it’s paid for already. Yera 
credit to the town of Bourne.” Bob 
blushed at such unexpected praise from 
the gruff old tar, who, however, un- 
blushingly turned to Mr. Brown and 
remarked: ‘It’s yer turn nex’, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“‘So it is,’’ replied Mr. Brown, quick- 
ly, turning toward Boband taking his 
hands. ‘‘I owe my life to you, and so 
does my daughter. Captain Percy has 


‘told me all about your talk with him. 


The fact is I’ve proved myself a poor 
sailor, and I want a good skipper for 
my new boat—above alla skipper that 
I can trust. Now, if I searched all 
Buzzard’s Bay I couldn’t find a more 
trustworthy lad than you ’’— 

‘‘Deed you couldn’t,’’ broke in the 
captain. 

‘‘T was about to say that if you'll 
take the position at twenty-five dollars 
a month, it’s yours. In fact, I won’t 
takea refusal. I can’t afford to. As 
for the ‘‘ Petrel,” I can say this: she’s a 
good boat, a twenty-rater, and from 
this minute she’s yours, and you de- 
serve her.”’ 

‘‘Hurrah ! hurrah!’’ shouted the by- 
standers. The captain and the boat- 
builder seized Bob, and, accompanied 
by the cheering crowd, carried him 
home on their shoulders. 

‘‘Mcther,’’ said Bob, when they 
were at last left alone after a dozen 
willing tongues hada dozen time re- 
peated the story of Bob’s rescue, ‘‘ next 
year I’m going to the Philadelphia 
Nautical College to be ‘Certified for 
navigation of ship.’ ”’ 


CamBripGE, Mass. 


The Crop of Gold, 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 


ONE day at school little Julian had 
been learning about gold. The teacher 
had told the scholars how valuable it 
was, had shown them a gold ring, a 
gold dollar, and also some pieces of 
stone with spots of bright yellow gold 
showing inthem. She told them that 
gold was dug up out of the earth, and a 
good deal more about this precious 
metal that Julian, being a very little 
boy, did not exactly understand. 

When Julian got home he said to his 
aunt Minnie, ‘‘I wish I could raise a 
crop of gold.’’ 

His aunt explained that one could 
not raise gold like corn, potatoes and 
such things. ‘‘ But, altho you cannot 
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raise a crop of real gold,’’ said she, 
«* you can raise one of something very 
bright and pretty, that can be truly 
called a crop of gold.” 

«« Will you show me how?” asked the 
little boy. 

«Some day,’’ said Aunt Minnie. 

Aunt Minnie never forgot her prom. 
ises; so one day she called Julian, and, 
giving him a brown paper bag which 
felt quite heavy, said: ‘‘ Now we must 
plant for our crop of gold.” 

They went out on the lawn; and Aunt 
Minnie, with a sharp trowel, made some 
holes an inch and a half across, and 
three inches deep. 

Julian opened the bag, and found a 
number of small brown things in it, 
rather flat on top, and each bulb, as 
Aunt Minnie called them, had two 

,white hard points on it, sprouts, his 
aunt said. 

Julian put a bulb in each hole, with 
the sprouts up; then, with a small iron 
spoon he . carefully filled up the holes 
with nice black earth from the garden, 
which Aunt Minnie had brought a box 
of all ready for him. The holes did 
not show much in the lawn, but Julian 
and his aunt Minnie pulled the grass 
over them so they could hardly be seen 
at all; for they wished to give the rest 
of the family, by and by, what little 
Julian called ‘‘a big surprisement.’’ 

«* What next?” asked Julian. 

‘‘Nothing more can be done now,”’ 
said his aunt; ‘‘ you must wait.”’ 

‘« How long ?”’ 

“«Until spring.” 

This seemed a very long time to the 
little boy, as it was then only the last 
of October. But before he knew it, the 
winter had raced away. 

It was the fifteenth of March, a fine 
warm sunshiny day. Julian was look- 
ing out of the window and hesaw some- 
thing yellow, just as yellow as gold, on 
the lawn, and running out he found 
that his crop of gold had begun tocome 
up. 

in a few days there were twenty-five 
bunches of shining yellow crocuses in 
full bloom. 

‘‘Isn’t that a nice crop of gold?’ 
asked Aunt Minnie. 

‘Yes, splendid,’ said little Julian. 

The bees thought so too, for, early as 
it was, they came eagerly to visit this 
crop of gold. 

Julian was delighted with the charm- 
ing gold-colored flowers, and the family 
were greatly pleased too, and seemed to 
enjoy the ‘‘surprisement,” just as much 
as Julian had hoped that they would 
do. o 

If the lawn is not mowed too early, 
the crocuses will come up year after 
year without having to be planted again; 
any way Julian is quite resolved to raise 
this crop of gold every year. 


MippLeporouGH, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


To Althea from Prison. 


WHEN Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 





When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown'd, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like, confinéd, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty, 
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Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 
—RICHARD LOVELACE, 1618-1658. 


Pebbles. 


Tue yellof triumph at the finish of 
the Poughkeepsie race was the Cor-knell 
of English methods in American rowing. 
—Troy Times. 





..- Think of the terrible time we are 
going to have when our friends begin to 
drift back from London and tell us all 
about it.—Chicago Post. 


..If the Prince of Wales is wise he 
will get all the fun out of this diamond 
jubilee that is possible. It is pretty cer- 
tain that he will never have one of his 
own.—Cleveland Leader. 


. Foiled.—Freddy: ‘‘Oh, Pa! the 
goat swallowed my big firecracker.’’ 
Cobwigger: ‘* Well, that’s nothing to be 
crying about.’’ Freddy; ‘*‘ Yes, it was, 
Pa. The thing never went off.” —/udge. 


..Perry Patetic (in the road): ‘‘W’y 
don’t you goin? De dog’s all right. 
Don’t you see him waggin’ his tail?’ 
Wayworn Watson (at the gate): ‘‘ Yes, an’ 
he’s growlin’ at the same time. I don’t 
know which end to believe.” 


..’ Twas Ever Thus.— 
The rain it falls upon the just, 
And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the just because 
The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 
—Judge. 
.. The Bee’s Example.— 
How doth the busy little bee 
Improve each shining minute? 
He jumps on every flower he sees, 
And pumps for all that’s in it. 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


..A lady friend writes as follows: ‘‘ I 
have aconundrum that I think is very 
good; perhaps it is good enough to print in 
The Times. Why is Queen Victoria like 
the month of June? Because she reigns 
and reigns, and doesn’t give the suna 
chance.’’—Hartford Times. 


..Sohand up de scepter an’ de crown; 
Dem robes, ah, don’t you take ’em 
down; 
For dah’s no mo’ thrones for lubly 
Aunty Lil, 
’Cause Hawaii's a-comin’ into town. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
."‘ Let me see,”’ said the studious 
boarder. ‘‘It was Una, wasn’t it, who 
trimmed the claws of the lion? I wonder 
how she got him to consent.” ‘‘My 
recollection is,’’ said Asbury Peppers, 
‘*that she said she wanted to show him 
something new in toe clips.” 
Enquirer. 
.. The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Till all but him had fled; 
And then he put the fire out, 
And went and cruised ahead. 


And when he’d had enough of that 
He sailed into the slip, 
And got a thousand dollars down 
As salvage on the ship. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


—Cincinnati 


..A messenger boy carried a tele- 
gram to Mr. Gaswell, and that gentleman 
said: ‘‘Sit down, Robert, and I will 
write areply.’’ Whenthe message was 
given to him, the boy said, in a respect- 
ful tone: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
how did you know my name was Robert? 
‘‘I'm a mind reader, my boy. Pretty 
good guess, wasn’t it?’ ‘‘ My name is 
Frank.” —Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....A well-known judge, noted for his 
tendency to explain things to his juries, 
expressed in a recent case his own ideas 
with such force that he was surprised the 
jurors thought of leaving the box. They 
did leave it, however, and were out 
hours. Inquiring the trouble, the judge 
was told one of the twelve was standing 
out against the eleven. He summoned 
the jury, and rebuked the recalcitrant 


sharply. ‘‘ Your Honor,” said the juror, 
‘‘may Il say a word?” ‘Yes, sir,’’ said 
Santetitamaneietens ‘“‘what have you tu 
say?” ‘Well, what I wanted to say is, 
I’m the only fellow that’s on your side.’ 
—Exchange. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during July the following prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘ National Epics,”’ by Kate 
Miiner Rabb. 

SECOND Prize.—‘t The Forge in the For- 
est,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THIRD Prizz.—‘‘ Book and Heart,’’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

FourtH Prize.—* Nature in a City 
Yard,” by Charles M. Skinner. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. 

No weekly prizes for solving the puzzles 
will be offered during July. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


DouBLe ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a class of fruit 
In sunny, southland grown; 
My finals name a common sort, 
Through all the country known. 
Reading across: 
. A bird whose note suggests its name; 
. To hurt a thing of value rare; 
. Robe of ancient Roman king; 
. Restitution, good and fair; 
. Not extolled in verse or song; 
. Seat for a gallop, short or long. 
M. E. STONE. 
WorD-SQUARE. 


Nn —& @® DN 


1, A goblin; 2, pertaining to the nose; 3, a 
tribe of Indians; 4, sorcery; 5, chosen. 


M. T. 
CONCEALED PERIODICALS. 


How many periodicals are named in the 
following story ? 

On our last trip across the Atlantic we 
passed some of our leisure hours in chatter 
about periodical literature of our day. There 
were passengers from all parts of the globe 
and of all professions and creeds. The 
Presbyterian and the Congregationalist 
considered that there was too great an ad- 
vance in the direction of free-thinking; the 
contributor to several papers of the Phila- 
delphia press thought not, but, being some- 
thing of a cosmopolitan, held rather inde- 
pendent views. A wide-awake young fellow 
from Ohio, with his chum from the South, 
was inclined to scoff; but the evangelist re- 
proved the Toledo blade, and the youth’s 
companion was also-silenced by the Church- 
man, after muttering that he didn’t carea 
picayune. A young farmer from New York 
State, with a pansy in his buttonhole, said 
that the papers didn’t give enough popular 
science news in their columns. I told the 
rural New Yorker of several papers wholly 
given to that department, and he said he 
was only an American agriculturalist, and 
no judge in the literary world. The priest 
gave some account of the outlook for litera- 
ture in the Catholic world, and the art am- 
ateur called attention to the progress made 
during the century in illustrating. But at 
once the voice of the critic was heard de- 
claring that the life of art in the nation was 
at a low point. He said that true artists in 
New York, times without number, had died 
neglected; but let some shallow illustrator 
from any part of the world enter the arena 
and herald his approach with trumpets, and 
at once the sun of prosperity and the star 


of fame arose upon him. 
DoOROTHEA. 





Humor in the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Found to Be the Best 
of Blood Purifiers. 

“IT had a very bad humor in my blood 
and began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
in a short time I was entirely cured. I 
believe Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be the best 
of biood purifiers, and Ido not hesitate to 
recommend it to all sufferers with impure 


blood.”” Mrs. HELEN Dewey, Box 70, 

Gowanda, New York. 

Hood’s ‘fanii 
parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True > . Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills act easily, effectively. 





25¢. 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, ieft- 
hand letter will spell the name of a man 
who was famous during the early history of 
Maryland; the zigzag, beginning at the 
upper, right-hand letter will spell the name 
of a man famous in literature. 

Reading across: 1, Land near the sea: 2, a 
letter of the Greek alphabet; 3, a pair; 4, 
pungent; 5, a poisonous American serpent; 
6, a warehouse; 7, a song; 8, to unfasten; 9, 
the opposing @0rce. C. B. Hi. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


29 


ok OR OR eke ok Ok Ok 


Se ge tas 

Reading across: 1, whole word, to abstain; 
three letters. on the left, because; three let- 
ters on the right, part of a dish; 2, whole 
word, an incendiary; left, a tree; right, an 
insect; 3, whole word, massacre, left, part 
of a train; right, date; 4, whole word, a 
French greeting; left an African cape; 
ri right, a pronoun; 5, whole word, to inclose; 

t, a pronoun; right, a common artiele; 6, 
oe word, a country; left, a_ retreat; 
right, the chest which held the tables of the 
covenant; 7, whole word, a covering for the 
head; left, by; right, an old seal; 8, whole 
word, a mo ding: left, a Hebrew measure; 
ri ht, to trost; 9, whole word, kitchen uten- 
sils; left, a metal; right, a verb; 10, whole 
word, having filaments; left, an untruth; 
right, a color; 11, whole word, a useful sub- 
stance; left,.a useful insect; right, to grow; 
12, whole word, to promote; left, a warm 
covering; right, a pronoun. 

thé letters represented by stars will spell 
the name of a famous painter. 
ANNA L. CAWLEY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 24. 


Numericat Enicma.—‘ In science, read by prefer- 
ence, the newest works; in literature, the oldest. 
The classic literature is always modern.”’ 

AriTHMetTicaL RippL_e.—Million. 



























seems quaint and curious com- 
pared with the American wo- 
man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill of these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman's attire, 
can be made on the 


SINGER 


quicker 
and with 
less fatigue 
than on any 
other ma- 
chine, but the 
most delicate 
fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring. 
Look for this : 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon's Cycle {hain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City WJ. 
GROCERIES. _ 


o Breakfast table complete without my 
oslend of Coffee. o Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
always uniform in and flaver. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad A steamer to all points 
within 100 miles o } New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 























Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 



































A 


50c. and $1 


. 


Sold by drogetets for 50 years. 





_ Tastes Good—Does Good. : 


A good remedy is doubly good when it is good to 
take. The ideal remedy for headache, indigestion, 


biliousness and constipation is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


A grateful, effervescent draught. pieasing alike to 
old and young, and mild and certain in its action. 






TARRANT & CO., aan New York. | 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
‘Ths Gases i a Bank. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

BY CHARLES F. JAMES, 
Presipent Frankiin Nationat Banx, New York 
Cry. 

THERE are three kinds of banks, Na- 
tional, State and Savings. The last 
named are principally for those who put 
their money away with no expectation of 
immediately using it, drawing interest 
on the amount the meanwhile; the latter 
are banks of deposit for the convenience 
of persons who deposit and pay by 
checks, and such banks do not allow in 
terest. Oflate years the tendency has 
been for State banks to transform them- 
selves into National banks. The general 
public has more confidence in the latter 
on account of the strict governmental 
supervision under which they are allowed 

to exist. 

The State banks which have existed in 
this country for many years first became 
unpopular during the financial crisis of 
1857 when ‘‘wildcat,” or irresponsible 
banking was a prominent feature in the 
financial world. Most ofthe States were 
not sufficiently strict in adopting laws 
for their management. It was on ac- 
count of this dissatisfaction and the new 
financial conditions brought about by the 
Civil War that the National banking 
system wasestablished. It was strongly 
recommended by Secretary Chase in 
1861-62. Under the new system the 
law provides for the establishment 
of a National Banking Bureau in the 
Treasury Department, the chief officer 
of which is the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Under this act banks may be 
organized by any number of persons, 
not less than five, the capital in any 
instance to be not less than $100,000, 
except that in cities with a population of 
not more than 6,000, banks may be estab- 
lished with a capital of not less than $50,- 
000. The capital stock in cities having a 
population of 50,000 must not be less 
than $200,000. Not less than one-third 
of the capital is required to be invested 
in United States bonds, upon which cir- 
culating notes may be issued equal in 
amount to go per cent. of the current 
market value; but not exceeding go per 
cent. of the par value of the bonds de- 
posited. 

The first step in organizing a bank is to 
make a written application to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, giving the title, 
location, proposed capital, and the names 
of at least five persons who contemplate 
becoming stockholders of the organiza- 
tion. If the application is approved, 
the Comptroller furnishes the necessary 
blanks, the capital stock is placed, and 
the stockholders enter into articles of as- 
sociation. 

Each bank has its own system of gen- 
eral management. In some institutions 
the active managers are the president, 
vice-president and cashier. Sometimes 
the work of the cashier is attended to by 
the vice-president. In other banks the 
president, the vice-president and the 
cashier each take an active part inthe 
manggement of the bank. As a rule, 
however, the inside management: of a 
bank is in the hands of the cashier who 
employs the help and is responsible for 
the discipline. The financial policy of 
the bank is dictated by its president and 
board of directors,-numbering seven or 
more. Inthelarge and prosperous banks 
the directors receive a certain fee for 
attending each weekly meeting; but a 
new institution cannot afford to pay its 
directors until it gets fairly started and 
begins to make money, which ordinarily 
it does not do until it has been in exist- 
ence about three years. There is con- 
siderable expense, at the outset, in start- 
ing a bank—furniture, books, stationery, 
fixtures, etc. 

A bank ordinarily loans money on 
three or four months’ time. A demand 
loan is a loan where the borrower agrees 
to pay the money within. twenty-four 
hours after being called upon to do so. 
A bank cannot take real estate as security 
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except to secure a debt already incurred. 
A man may not be able to pay his dis- 
counted note at maturity. He is willing 
to give a mortgage on his house, or on 
real estate, and this the bank can take in 
order to secure itself, tho it could not 
take it as collateral at the outset. Banks 
loan; money on butter, cheese, eggs and 
other tangible assets. If the borrower 
fails to meet his obligation the produce or 
goods are sold; the bank takes the 
amount due to it and credits the balance 
to the borrower's account. 

A National bank is called upon at least 
four times a year, by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, to give a report of its con- 
dition. This request comes unexpectedly, 
and always for a past date, so that the 
bank can have no opportunity to ‘‘ fix 
up” its statement in any way. I explain 
the different lines, using corresponding 
numbers: 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, March goth, 1897. 

RESOURCES. 


1. Loans and discounts. 

2. Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 

3. United States bonds to secure circula- 

tion. 

. Premiums on U. S. bonds. 

. Stocks, securities, etc. 

. Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 

. Due from National banks (not reserve 

agents.) 

8. Due from State banks and bankers. 

g. Checks and other cash items. 

10. Exchanges for Clearing-house. 

11. Notes of other National banks. 

12 Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents. 

13. Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
specie, legal-tender notes. 

14. Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 percent. of circulation). 

15. Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund. 

LIABILITIES. 

16. Capital stock paid in. 

17. Surplus fund. 

18. Undivided profits, less expenses and 
taxes paid. 

19. National bank-notes outstanding. 

20. Due to other National banks. 

21. Individual deposits subject to check. 

22. Demand certificates of deposit. 
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1. The only source of profit a bank has 
is from the loans it makes to its custom- 
ers, and the discounting of notes. 2. 
Where a depositor draws against his ac- 
count and does not have the money to 
meet it. If the depositor is a good cus- 
tomer and well known the check would 
be paid and he would be notified to make 
it good. 3. Required by law, as stated 
above in the paragraph in regard to the 
organization of a National bank. 4. 
Where the bank had to pay apremium on 
the United States bonds it needed. 5. 
These the bank has bought for invest- 
ment and with the view of making a profit. 
6. The furniture and fixtures which were 
put in the bank when it was started, and 
which are counted among the bank’s re- 
sources. 7 and 8. Other National banks, 
State banks and bankers owe this one so 
much. gandto. These the bank hap- 
pened to have on hand on the day the 
statement is called for.. Exchanges are 
the checks that go to the Clearing-house 
where the different banks exchange 
checks and settle whatever the financial 
difference may be between them. 11. 
These are the notes, or bank bills as we 
commonly call them of other National 
banks which have come, in the course 
of business, to this bank. 12. This 
represents the small change on hand. 
13. The bank is required to keep 25 
per cent. of its deposits as a’ reserve 
fund. One-fourth .of the amount of 
every deposit must be held, in actual 
cash, in the vaults of the bank. This 
money cannot be loaned or used in any 
way. Some of it is in specie and a 
part of it in legal-tender notes. 14. A 
certain amount of the bank’s money—five 
per cent. of its circulation—must be de- 
posited with the United States Treasurer 
to redeem the bank’s notes. In other 
words, a bank in another part of the 
country, in counting over its money, 
might find say $1,000 in the bills or notes 
of this bank, They send this money to 


the United States Treasurer and receive, 
in return, United States notes. The 
Treasurer notifies the bank whose state- 
ment we are discussing that it has re- 
deemed this amount, and it is charged 
against the redemption fund which the 
bank has placed in his hands; and 15 re- 
fers to the same matter. It shows that 
the United States Treasurer owes this 
bank a certain amount on account of 
notes of other banks it has returned to 
the Treasurer for redemption. The 
liabilities are, of course, the debts or 
other items that are charged against 
the resources. The first, 16, refers tothe 
stock that has been subscribed and paid 
for by the stockholders of the bank. 17. 
The surplus is a certain percentage of 
the profits of the bank, laid aside from 
time to time, and is separate from the 
capital stock; because if the capital stock 
is impaired in any way the Comptroller 
of the Currency notifies the directors of 
the bank that it must be made good. As 
the bank makes money its earnings are 
added to the surplus fund. 18. This re- 
fers to the profits that have not been 
added to the surplus, or paid out in divi- 
dends. 19. These are the notes of this 
particular bank that it has been allowed 
to issue under the Banking Act. They 
are scattered in all parts of the country. 
20. This bank may clear, 7. ¢., cash, the 
checks of some out-of-town banks and 
may be in debt to them on this account, 
or on account of a loan that it has ob- 
tained fromthem. 21. This refers to the 
deposits the bank has received from its 
customers who can draw out money by 
check or draft. 22. A demand certificate 
is substantially the same asa draft. It 
is bought of a bank and is used like a 
money-order to be sent by mail, being 
both convenient and safe. 


New York City. 





Mutual Friendships of Plants. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


THOSE who have spent much time 
among the wild flowers are aware that 
very intimate relations exist between dif- 
ferent species. It is suggestive to think 
how far back in time these may extend. 
Often, maybe, there is a practical and 
even prosaic cause for the friendship; 
at other times a reason is not so easily 
discoverable. 

Environment has very largely to do 
with these relations. Similar climatal 
conditions will occasion like results. 
Thus, we will see the arid and elevated 
plateaus of America producing cactuses 
adapted to just such conditions. In 
South Africa, where similar conditions 
prevail, the cacti are replaced by succu- 
lent sponges. Hot, dry situations else- 
where produce the thickened Mesem- 
bryanthemums and live-forevers. Sea- 
beaches everywhere produce quite typ- 
ical thickened formations—naturally re- 
peated about inland salinelakes. Again, 
desert and steppe plants have a marked 
individuality—a scraggy or prickly ap- 
pearance and gray foliage. Alpine plants 
are as peculiar in type, deep-rooted, 
wide-spreading, and with large, deep- 
hued flowers. It is evident in all these 
cases that a given problem of safety or 
perpetuity has been worked out on simi- 
lar lines, but with varying success. 

So marked are the ‘features’ of 
plants determined by their regional sur- 
roundings thatthe skilled botanist, glanc- 
ing at a heap of unnamed plants, will 
often decide unerringly as to their ori- 
gin, saying these are from Australia, 
these from the Mexican highlands, 
others from China or from Siberia. It is 
not in such cases that he recognizes the 
families or genera, but, soto speak, the 
national characteristics. These are as 
pronounced as the languages or costumes 
of mankind. : 

But there are other more subtle rela- 
tions which were in mind in writing this 
article. These appear tobe real friend- 
ships; at least it is pleasant to so regard 
them. 

When we find the painted-cup spread- 
ing its gorgeous scarlet carpet in a wet 
meadow, we look also to see its foil, the 
equally brilliant golden ragwort. They 
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belong together in this field of the cloth 
of gold. In the quaking peat of some 
bog we find the pretty Arethusa, gem of 
terrestrial orchids, and we look at once 
for the pitcher-plant, the sun-dew and the 
cotton-sedge. Up a shady ravine, when 
the earthis rich, moist and black, is seen 
the yellow lady’s-slipper. Near at hand 
will be the showy orchis, the wild gin- 
ger, the snowflakes of Mitella, yellow 
violets, and the exquisite mountain- 
fringe. Along some stream we see a 
galaxy of white-starred bloodroots; the 
yellow adder’s-tongues troop to meet 
them. 

The blue-eyed hepaticas especially 
love rocky hillsides, and joining in their 
frolic will be the wood-anemones and the 
still daintier anemonella. Bluets are so 
abundant often in wet meadows that one 
would say at first glance that they have 
the field to themselves. But no, here, 
too, grow the yellow five-fingers, the up- 
land violet and the early everlasting. 
Even the common observer associates in 
his mind the golden-rods and asters; but 
these are of one aristocratic clan. 

Sometimes the relation of one plant to 
another is too intimate to be pleasant. 
Many twiners and climbers, human-like, 
lay hold of those whose business success 
is greater, and climb on their shoulders 
into the sunlight of prosperity. The 
companionship may simply be a caress- 
ing one, like that of the woodbine and 
the juniper, or it may involve a tragedy, 
like that written in the life bistory of the 
dodder and the balsam. 

Everybody knows that there are Bohe- 
mian plants, pariahs and outcasts of 
society. Wecallthem weeds. They pre- 
fer a nomadic life. The restraints of 
society offend them. To theirranks even 
the best types of plants contribute re- 
cruits. In vast hordes they go forth to 
occupy the land. Typical of these are 
the whiteweed, the amaranths, the car- 
rot, pigweeds, and purslane. 

On the other hand, there are recluses 
among plants, anchorites or hermits, 
dwelling alone by the solemn sea, or se- 
creted in nooks of forest or mountain. 
Melancholy survivals of some antedilu- 
vian friendship are these, no doubt, 
keeping sad tryst through the ages. 

It has of late been considered probable 
that in some cases the association of 
plants, not necessarily related, reacts to 
their mutual advantage. Large masses 
of color can be better observed by insects 
on the wing than detached flowers. One 
color often helps to bring out another or 
to make it far more conspicuous, as 
white against blue. It may result from 
this, that acting on the ever-present in- 
fluence of fitting survival, certain colors 
become perpetuated to the exclusion of 
others. Some very remarkable facts in 
this connection are recorded by Kerner in 
the ‘‘ Natural History of Plants.’’ In- 
deed, this monumental work is a mine of 

fascinating information. It is most pleas- 
ant and profitable to attempt to find 
American examples of the phenomena he 
cites. No one can read the book without 
desiring to become, an observer, and ob- 
servation lies at the root of natural his- 
tory education. It is by no means enough 
to read; one must handle and study the 
actual objects, be they vegetable or ani- 
mal. Thus only can one learn to know 
and to love all things created. 

Provivence, R. I. 





Telephones for Farmers. 
BY C. M. HARGER, 


AMONG the greatest evils and burdens 
of farm life have ever been reckoned the 
solitude which it entails on the women of 
the household. Many a wife has faded 
away because of the lonesomeness of her 
toil far from the associations of those in 
whom she has an interest. A new 
Western experiment has opened a way to 
avoid this and substitute for the isolation 
of the farm a close connection with 
neighbors that means better enjoyment 
for all. 

Situated in central Kansas are a num- 
ber of farms and ranches owned by rela- 
tives and close friends. Growing weary 
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of the long drives between residences— 
for the distances on the prairies are mag- 
‘ nificent—the farmers began experiment- 
ing with telephones and have this spring 
put in working order a neighborhood sys- 
tem that is attracting wide attention. It 
starts from a little railroad station, and 
the wires are attached to the barbed wire 
of the ranch fences, no insulating proc- 
ess being used, it only being carefully 


arranged so that there shall be no broken - 


wires. Where the wire crosses the road 
it is lifted on high poles until it will 
clear even the big loads of prairie hay, 
then comes down and is stapled to a 
fence-post and connected with the barbed 
wire again. The residences along the 
route have plain six-dollar instruments, 
which are the principal portion of the 
expense. The line is about six miles 
long and connects a half-dozen homes. 
The women can talk with one another as 
well as if they were in the same room, 
and on pleasant mornings when all the 
instruments are in use it is quite a social 
affair. The men who have large stock 
interests receive semi-daily market quo- 
tations from the depot, dictate their or- 
ders for buying and selling, and one of 
them manages, largely by wire, a cheese 
factory in a neighboring town. Contra- 
ry to all expectations there is no leakage 
in the posts, and the conversation between 
the most widely separated points is car- 
ried on easily. The success of the line 
has encouraged the building of others, 
and it is probable that the barbed wire 
fences of the plains will soon be gener- 
ally employed for telephone lines. 

The recent experiments with rural de- 
livery of mail in prairie communities 
have been very successful, and altho 
there are such widely separated homes 
as are not known in the East the carriers 
found it much appreciated and were able 
to serve whole neighborhoods bya single 
visit. The families of the farmers were 
greatly delighted by the innovation. 

The farmer has been the recipient of 
many labor-saving devices, but his family 
has had far less benefit from the ad- 
vancement of the times. The coming of 
these new achievements promise to make 
more happiness in the farmer’s home and 
to remove the feeling of isolation which 
has been so great a barrier to the bring- 
ing up of a family far from the centers of 
population and business. With the tele- 
phone at hand, a buggy in the barn, 
mail delivered at the door, and a bicycle, 
perhaps, for an occasional spin, there 
ought to be a way to solve the ever- 
present problem of hew to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm. 

ABILENE, Kan. 


HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS.—The ques- 
tion whether the farmer and market gar- 
dener cannot mix his own fertilizers is 
answered by A. H. Ward, in The Massa- 
chusetts Spy, with a strong affirmative. 
In buying standard chemicals in open 
market the thrifty farmer gets what he 
pays for. In buying ready-mixed ma- 
nures at prices above the experiment 
station valuations of 25 per cent. in New 
Jersey, 38.2 per cent. in Connecticut, 41.5 
per cent. in Maine, and 45 per cent. in 
Vermont, he pays the price of ingredients 
which may or may not bethere. The 
stations assume that they are, and fix 
the price accordingly 20 per cent. above 
the market price, and call it ‘trade 
value ’’—this to cover profits, bad debts, 
bad seasons, long credits, etc. If the soil 
lacks potash the farmer can easily buy it 
in some form—muriate, sulphate, car- 
bonate and nitrate—or substitute for it 
that other alkali, soda. If the soil lacks 
nitrogen nitrate of soda or nitrate of pot- 
ash can be bought, the best forms and 
lowest in price. 1f phosphorus is lacking 
get it in fine bone-meal or powdered phos- 
phate of lime containing about 30 per 
cent. phosphoric acid. All these sub- 
stances are in condition to mix to- 
gether. Conveniences needed are a 
tight barn floor or earth floor that 
is hard, smooth, dry and under cover, 
platform scales or half-bushel meas- 
ure, shovel, iron rake, hoe and hand- 
screen. Home-mixing reduces the cost and 
gives definite knowledge of the nature of 
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plant food employed. Each ingredient 
can be separately examined, inferior 
material detected, and that best adapted 
to special needs selected. Published re- 
sults of station examinations show that 
from the raw material on the market, 
without machinery, mixtures can be made 
uniform in quality, fine and dry, equal in 
all respects to the best ready made fer- 
tilizers and without their distinctive 
odors. As grass and pasture lands com- 
prise one-half or more of most farms, the 
following formula will be of general use 
and interest. It is not expensive, is 
easily mixed and has been extensively 
and successively used: 500 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 1,000 pounds phosphate of lime, 
500 pounds soda ash—one ton, costing 
about $25, and requiring 400 pounds to 
the acre. It analyses: nitrogen, 4 per 
cent.; phosphoric acid, 15 per cent.; soda 
alkali, 23.5 per cent. Two pounds of soda 
are equivalent in alkaline action to three 
pounds of potash. To those who prefer 
potash to soda at higher cost, and not as 
efficacious, the following is applicable: 
5,575 pounds nitrate of. potash, 1,000 
pounds of lime, 425 pounds muriate of 
potash—one ton costing about $36 per 
ton, with 4oo pounds to the acre. It 
analyses: nitrogen,4 per cent.; phosphoric 
acid, 15 per cent.; potash alkali, 23 per 


cent. 
Personals. 


THE man of the hour in China, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, is Sheng 
Ta-jen, the new Director-General of 
Railways. He isa man of the very high- 
estability, and came to the front under 
the protection of Li Hung-Chang, whose 
renown he even now promises to outstrip. 
Sheng is at this moment the absolute 
master of the most important commercial 
and financial enterprises in China. He 
has entire charge of the telegraphs, and 
also of the great iron works of Hanyang, 
and as director of the Chinese Merchants’ 
Company, he controls the most powerful 
commercial and shipping interests in the 
Empire. He is also the creator of the 
new Imperial Bank of China, and this is 
expected to give him the future control 
of all the great financial operations. He 
is at present projecting several railroads 
of the greatest importance; and altho it 
will be seen that he is obtaining success 
through the usual Chinese methods and 
with the usual Chinese object in view of 
self-enrichment, the country can well 
afford it, for the result will probably be a 
great opening upof the undeveloped mar- 
kets and material resources of China. 








..-It is announced that the famous 
champion of Irish Independence, Miss 
Maud Gonne, is shortly to come to the 
United States ona lecture tour. Miss 
Gonne has lived for the past few years in 
France, where she has been just as act- 
ive inher campaign against the British 
Government as if she were in her native 
island. She was born in Dublin about 
thirty years ago of an aristocratic family; 
but at nineteen she found herself an or- 
phan. Being impressed with the wrongs 
that her country was suffering, she de- 
termined to throw herself into Ireland’s 
cause, and her first important step was to 
call on Parnell, Davitt and O’Leary. 
They did not take her up, however, fear- 
ing that evenif she were sincere her sin- 
cerity was but the result of a girlish en- 
thusiasm. This made no difference, for 
she began working among evicted ten- 
ants and preaching to them the cause of 
home rule. So ceaselessly did she labor 
in this field that her health gave way 
under the strain and she had to take to 
her bed. At the same time a warrant 
was issued for her arrest, but she suc- 
ceeded in escaping to France. Since then 
she has been a great influence onthe cur- 
rent of public opinion, and her beauty 
and presence, and, above all, her elo- 
quence, have won to her all who have 
been privileged to come in contact with 
her. 


..One of the most honored contribu- 
tors of THE INDEPENDENT, Dr. Henry 
Gersoni, died last week. He was borna 
Jew at Wilna, the Jerusalem of Lithuania, 





fifty years ago; was trained in the strict- 
est methods of rabbinic learning, then 
went to Berlin to supplement his general 
education; on his return to Russia was 
private tutor to the Princess Demidoff in 
St. Petersburg; was driven out of the 
country by the revolutionary spirit, 
which had taken possession of him as of 
so many other young men, and was 
forced to flee to England, whence, after 
suffering privations he came, in 1866, to 
New York. Here he engaged in English 
and Hebrew literary work and issued the 
first newspaper in the Jewish vernacular 
published on this continent, thus becom- 
ing the father of Hebrew journalism. 
For several years he was rabbi of con- 
gregations in Atlanta and Chicago, but a 
somewhat rebellious spirit of independ- 
ence compelled him to leave that kind of 
service, and after 1883 he supported him- 
self by journalism in New York. He 
was the first Jewish immigrant who made 
his living by writing English. He was 
an excellent critic, and wrote an easy and 
fluent style. His articles onthe Renais- 
sance among the Jews in Lithuania, pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT in 1895-’96, 
will serve as valuable material for the 
history of the Jews in Russia. He con- 
tributed equally to Jewish and Hebrew 
magazines, and may be called one of the 
maskilim who developed the classic 
Hebrew as a modern tongue. One recog- 
nized in that short, shrinking form some- 
thing of the’ deprecatory independence 
which positive but modest learning as- 
sumes in the presence of conceited wealth, 
valuing knowledge above all other pos- 
sessions. 


. Of all the members of the Citizens’ 
Union who are now trying to give the 
Greater New York a non-partisan admin- 
istration, there are none more sincere and 
hard-working than the representatives of 
the laboring people. Their experience 
and knowledge of the working class, on 
which, after all, every great party must 
largely depend for votes, have been of 
great value to the different committees, 
and their worth to the Union on that ac- 
count is unquestioned. Of these gentle- 
men we have only space to mention a few. 
Henry Weismann, who has been for six 
years general secretary of the Inter- 
national Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Union, which has a membership of about 
10,000, divided into 194 local unions, is 
well known in the councils of the Central 
Labor Union, and has been on several 
occasions a delegate to the national con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. He has great influence with the 
people he represents, and is a very forci- 
ble orator. George Tombleson, a repre- 
sentative of the Gilders’ Union, is an 
Englishman, who came to thiscountry in 
1881, when he was twenty-one years old. 
He has been on several important com- 
mittees of the Central Labor Union and 
the Social Reform Club. He was on one 
of those that investigated the manner in 
which was expended the $1,000,000 voted 
by the Legislature in 1894 to relieve dis- 
tress in New York City, and which re- 
sulted in the indictment of Park Com- 
missioner Straus, Tappen and Clausen. 
The Bricklayers’ Union is represented by 
Thomas Clegg, a prominent man intrades- 
union movements for a great many years. 
Perhaps his chief work has been in the 
promotion of the Arbitration Board, to 


which all matters between the unions 
and the Builders’ Association are re- 
ferred, and by means of which strikes 
have been averted. Henry White is the 
general secretary of the United Garment 
Workers in America. He is a good 


speaker, and has contributed quite a lit- 
tle to the literature on the subject of the 
workingman and municipal reform. 


SS WARTSHORNS 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began n turning gray and 


but o' 
used Ayer’s Hair hi, or. 
restored m' 


out. I d many remedies, 
ned no satisfaction until ii 
One bottle 
my to its natural color 
and fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.O. Ayer & Co.. Lowell 
ss : 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $x 50 
Three months....... 75 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...........ss0+eees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..............+++. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber............ss:000+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each..........+0++++ 8 so 
Five years to one subscriber.............+++++ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........-s+.0: IO 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


NEW YORK: 

American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Taylor-Austin Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 





General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 


PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street! New York: . 















































































































































































GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newl 
oe in Soe — 


invented patent Grand 
lso for sale for cash or 

-_ assortment ~g nearly new 
STEINWAY "Ghask pright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


QUCH & 
Firzcer” 
61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 
23 SIXTH AVENUE. 


is printed with AULT & 











THe INDEPENDENT 
bedetcraats » =’ CELEBRATED BLACS INK. 


1-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingtes Sexpet, ~~ 

34 Ww ashington yp ay SS F 


VIMOID 


i TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota acintion to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, | 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 





















Branches at 
New Yor«. 
Sr. Lovis. 


600 fiand.. BIG) y CLES 

Hand 

to close out. All m GOOD _ 
NEW, to WwW, 7 


"97 
anywhere on approval. 


Clearing 
by ESS ake By us. ChE 
vi 
wilt give one eeeot in each town awe, FREE 
Write Se cane bur ourdapeial Ger 
N.D. MEAD CYCLE CO. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill . 


TEASE i 











BEYMER-BA! a 
DA’ 
raunestocn | "= 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN } cincinnati 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
_— can be had 
SOUTHERN 
} coicage. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS of houses 
hindaaee Phicaeebie, 
Cleveland. 
Salem, 
Buffalo. 
mrorr “= free. ~=Send 


THE INDEPENDENT 
“-GNORANCE 
paint materials or painting 
would seem in this age to be in- 


excusable, when full information 


will pay to get pamphlet and 


color cards, also twelve pictures 


shades or combinations of colors, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


in regard. to 


free. If interested, it 


painted in different 


your address. 














TH} 


BROOKLYN 26 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS Co., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
tider of a 


300 West 5oth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
DONG IG, Bo iis caccidndebad SeFecddsseessce __ 1,109, 





Total Marine Premiums..................+..- $3,706,003 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896................. $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

MUTED. cover nesvpecooecrdede sees $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses 9646, $646,420 25 
The Company has “the 1 following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 09 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 09 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SOIR BE i ose 00 0vbn'n85s vale 6s os vecceedss 1,127,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank es 195,229 B 

Pps ovcses cngebusuarvcdscespocevases $11,312 158 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February neat, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896............2-.-ceeeeeee $25,910,904 83 
LIA BILITIEBS.........ccccovcvcccsesccescveses 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life ife and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Caso distributions are paid upon all polictes 
Every AF pong bm indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

and = surance values to which the insured is 

entitled by Ene Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for _ ‘age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PIERCE, Secretary and |\‘Trensurer. 


1850, 


‘THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now isstied by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 
** After one year from the date of issue, the 














July 8, 1897 








Absolutely Pure. 
1 Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Bonure thet yengit tie 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO,, Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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COATES’ CLIPPERS 

use this Clipper tor cut: 

Mothers ting thetr boys hair air. e 

use or trimming their 
Fathers beards. Why not you? 

The design so simple that any one 
can use it. Price of illustrated 
Clipper $2.25, prepaid. 

We make them in agreat many 
styles and at various prices An 
illustrated catalogue free for the 
asking. If your local hardware 
dealer does not handle them, we 
will be pleased to fill your order. 
Coates Utpver fife. Co., 








Wo 8S. 
All first class actin’: © use these 
clippers. 





SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through es ing-car service from NEW YORK. 
BOSTON and BUFFALO to CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 

via NIAGARA FALLS. Through Reclining- 
ars between New York and Detroit, Chica; o, 
St Louis and Kansas City, Palace Lge tg Cars and 
clining-Chair Cars (Seats Free) are run in all through 
trains. For information in na ag rates, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., a ly 

H. B. McCLELL : East. Ag’t, 
387 Broadway. pf York. 
Cc 


J.RA Y, JR 
Vice- Pen é Gen Mer. a LOUIS. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 








Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
pe below the illustrated book, “Su ummer Homes.” 
ives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
he r location, rates, attractions, etc., in the Mountains 
a Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and "Delaware Counties, N 
Y., on the main line and branches bod the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the sea, a 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 
New York: No. 2 Battery Place ; 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
; 13 Astor Place ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum: 
bus Ay.; 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket. 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brvokl 
St., 98 Broadway, 267 Man t- 


























- Av..G int, and “‘ Eagle ” Office. 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. liability of the Company under this policy “ ILLUSTRATED HOMES," containin half-tone 
wreath a shall not be disputed.’ re rogncuons iy oD : a. vs araphe Bhan o = above 
with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. TRUSTEES: © ** This policy contains no restriction what- J.C. ERDERSON, pained of ticket agents 06 Beaver 
Great vetuerion in prices. Senifor New Premium | w.H.H.MOOKE, N. {DENTON SMITH. ever upon the insured, in respect either of | St., New York 
and price list, etc. A. A. RAVEN AS. H. MARSHALL, travel, residence or oecupation.’’ 
J > 3H, 7 , 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ‘Mize vow APMAN CHAS. D FL OYD-JONES, AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 28. | JAM DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
WILLTAM DE GROOT, DRON P ue ROWN, been received. FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 
jae e ctimmGe pocopTs fir”)61 Cee ANSON iW HAL. Active and cucossetah nts, wishing to represent he Aaa oO » LOUDOR, Yn 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. cH tistiAN De tHOMsEN VERNON I BROWS, Se coon 362 Be nding? he eat rave. a: uly 31 10 AM | Sai. ota Aug. 10, 1 ae 
A N LOVELL, . , - --Tu, duly A.M. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. HENRY E. BRAWLEY. EV: RAZAR OFFICERS: CHERBOURG, PARIS, BREMEN 
" ILLIA WILLIAM B. BOULTON, GEORGE H. BURFORD. President. | Spree. Sat., July 24,10 a.m. | Spree. Sat., Aug. 21, 10 a.m 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, ALEIGH x oe eae, 1 Spa Gano 
UnitedStates Hotel | ¢3°% EAC L AMEBAyD. | x wameciutoitt disitiani Secretary, | TENSBCREW SAGIENGEE SEEVICE. 
Se 9 NDON. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAY H, SCHWAB, ARTAUR ¢ RY. ap ve kaaise sagas Ba nese sees ee — fey H. MMe SSP reap Thursday, July $, noon, 
SEASON OF 1897 GUSTAV AMSINCKE, FRANCIS M. BACON. JOHN P. MUNN..........cescceces +.) Medicat Director Fitedrich dei cysaeorgs Thursday, July Bs, noon. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. FINANCE COMMITTEE: ‘Koenigen Luise......00.0........Tharsday, July 29, noon, 
Suse rem. eaee HF 96 Paseher 2, ¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. GEO. G. WILLIAMS...,......... Pres. hem. Nat, Bank. GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
For rates and other particulars apply to CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres JOHN Ss is css sink inaress heen Se sbe be epexal ‘ulda....... ped as a a. Nergened Aug. 7, 10 a.M. 
BE. GAGE & PERRY TH ’ ° E, H. PERKINS, Jz., ics ie arene ~~ Bank. | Kaiser...... AM, 
+ . EODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. JAMES R. PLUM.......cccccocrcssccsevcee ove ee Leather DELRIGHS & CO. 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 
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